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The Reader Writes:— 


Educational Costing 

I am taking the liberty of referring to the article, “The Costs 
of Training,” by Alexander Silverman, Head, Department Chem- 
istry, University of Pittsburgh, in the January issue of CHEM- 
IcAL INDUSTRIES, in which the cost of the college and university 
education is discussed. The figures which Prof. Silverman gives 
are, of course, representative of the average expenditures in- 
curred in securing Bachelor’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

There is one factor that is usually overlooked and that is 
the loss of the earning power during the four years of under- 
I think I am 
safe in stating that most of the students who make an effort 


to get 


graduate and three years of post-graduate work. 


a graduate or post-graduate degree are of the type that 
would find employment if they did not go to a college or uni- 
versity. I also feel quite certain that their average earning 
power during the seven years which they spend in school would 
be $1200 a year. This means that they lose, during that period, 
approximately $8400. 

The cost of a Ph.D. degree therefore would be approximately 
twice the value given by Alexander Silverman. 
$9100 is given. 


A figure of 
It would seem to me proper to’ consider this 
factor in connection with the expenditures incurred in securing 
institution the 
student goes to, it would appear that a Ph.D. degree would 
cost on an average somewhere between $15,000 and $18,000. 


South Milwaukee, Wis. A. J. WuERTz 


a higher education. Depending upon what 


ia Bl 
Thoughts vs. Deeds 
This is the first opportunity I have had to write to you at 
length with reference to my reactions to the series of articles 
which you have published in your journal with reference to the 
training « 


{ chemical engineers and chemists for the industries. 

Referring again to the matter which has already been covered 
by both the industrialists and the educators, it might be added 
that a possible solution to the differences that exist in their 
attitude toward this problem could be considerably reduced by 
This result 
is, of course, achieved in a different way abroad, more particularly 


much closer cooperation by these two groups. 


in Germany. The national government sponsors this relation- 
ship much as a parent would the guardianship and friendly rela- 
tions as well as cooperation of its children. 

If conventions could be arranged with the specific objective 
of acting as a clearing house of ideas between industrialists on 


the one hand and educators on the other, one could be assured 


that the time would not be distant when many of the require- 
ments set by the industrialists would soon be included in the 
material turned out by our principal universities. 

In the final analysis 


a rather warped idea of what our universities 


it is believed that many of us nurture 
are supposed to 
do, and fail to realize that their function consists substantially 
material which is sent to them to 
learn methods of thinking, the 


of training the minds of the 


attack of a problem and its 


solution, as well as the ability of this “material” to readily 


adapt itself to a wide variety of work and change of conditions 
to which it might be subjected. This really means thorough 
grounding in the fundamental sciences, consisting substantially 
of mathematics, physics and chemistry. These sciences properly 
mastered, and with suitable tutorial guidance, the average student 


should be 


able to have learned “how to study,” and thereby 


bo 
Jt 
bo 
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qualify himself from the standpoint of possessing the necessary 
knowledge without further tutorial guidance. 

Further consideration of the criticisms made refer in a 
majority of cases to the “personal element,” and relatively few 
institutions direct any definite guidance and training in this 
channel. It is, of course, the one aspect of a graduate which 
makes for the wide variation and differences which distinguish 
him, and in most cases is the aspect which determines the 
difference between success and failure. It is indeed questionable 
whether the “material” supplied the university can be reshaped 
in the university to the requirements laid down by industry. 
In all probability industry will have to do this ‘‘molding’’ and 
job of adaptation itself. The student might either acquire the 
practical experience, or begin this period of adaptation by hold- 
ing industrial jobs during the summers, or by such systems 
as prevail in the university of Cincinnati where they alternate 
a year of work with a year of study, or in the graduate school 
of M. I. T. where instructional work is actually conducted in 
industrial plants. 


New Orleans, La. Haroip A. Levey 


Thanks a Million 


We make constant use of your “Buyer’s Guidebook” and very 
much appreciate the opportunity you have given us for listings 
in the new catalog. 
Chicago ARMOUR AND CoMPANY 
Raw Material Department 


Can These Twain Meet? 

As a reader’s summary of “How Can Industry Get and Hold 
Competent Technicians,’ I would say that the status of the 
problem is still as follows: Academically, it is regretted that 
Industry does not cooperate and Industry, in general, feels that 
the graduate is still a fledgling. In order for the twain to 
meet, it would perhaps be wise to include in the university 
curriculum a short study of what a man may expect of Industry 
after he graduates. Probably this would include low starting 
wages, long hours, hard work for quite a few years to learn 
the specific problems which must be faced and, above all, the 
knowledge that his fundamental college training becomes of 
Indus- 
try has plenty of room for such men, and it is inevitable that 
they will become the Industrialists of tomorrow. 


Neo. 


value only after it is combined with practical experience. 


Newburgh, Huco BorpDINGHAUS 


American Felt Company 


lor several years, I have read Cuemicat INpusTRIEs from 


cover to cover, and I have not been bored yet. 


Newburgh, New York Huco BoreppINGHAUS 


We'll Change to Yellow 
eS 


Your “Data Section” is splendid. A real improvement in 


a real service; but why print all these valuable data on blue 


paper, which makes the strain on my middle-aged eyes so 


unnecessarily great. 
Chicago DANIEL D. WELLS 
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U.S. Imports of Shellac 
Set 6-Year Peak in ’37 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—With imports of both 
shellac and seedlac making major gains, total 
shellac imports into the United States during 
1937 reached the highest level in six years, 
data released by the U. S. Shellac Importers 
Association, Inc., reveals. Total imports were 
242,011 bags (of 164 Ibs. each), it is stated. 

Imports of shellac rose to 122.939 bags, a 
gain of 42.6 per cent over 1936 imports of 
88,563 bags. Imports of seedlac were 119,172 
bags, 22.6 per cent greater than the 97,202 
bags imported in 1936. 

Forecasts indicate that while 1938 crops of 
Kusmi seedlac will be somewhat poorer, a good 
crop of Bysacky seedlac may be expected. 





Institute Report Points 
To New Uses for Shellac 


NAMKUM, India—Experiments now in 
progress may open new uses for shellac, the 
annual report of the Indian Lac Research In- 
stitute indicates. 

Impetus has been given the tests with the 
discovery that a condensation product of aleu- 
ritic acid, one of the major components of 
shellac, with phthalic anhydride and glycerine 
can be used to laminate safety glass. The prod- 
uct is said to be clear and flexible, with good 
adhesive properties for wood, hence the manu- 
facture of plywood may be another application. 


Add Maleic Acid 


Research on modification of shellac with 
organic acids is being continued, the report 
states. Incorporation of maleic acid with shel- 
lac varnish under certain conditions has 
yielded coatings with improved gloss, water 
resistance, elasticity, and adhesion to glass 
and metals, according to the Institute. Still 
better results are obtained when the coatings 
are baked for short periods at 120 to 130 deg. 
C., it is said. The improved coatings have been 
adapted to colored lacquers for electric bulbs 
and for tin and aluminum foils. 





New U.S.I. Division Managers 


W. S. Wallace, formerly manager of U.S.I.’s 
Pittsburgh office, has been appointed manager 
of the U.S.I. office in Boston to succeed the 
late Victor L. Nickle. 

W. W. Rule, formerly with U.S.I.’s Phila- 
delphia office, has been appointed manager of 
the U.S.I. office in Pittsburgh to succeed 
W. S. Wallace. 

Both appointments were effective Feb. 1. 





Expect New U.S.L Process to Widen 
Range of Dyestuff Intermediates 


Compounds Derived From Acetanilid Are of High Purity; Found 
To be Suitable For Production of Azo Colors 


STAMFORD, Conn.—A new method for preparing certain useful derivatives 
of aniline has been realized here in- the laboratories of the U. S. Industrial 


Alcohol Co. Three U. S. patents cover 
V. L. Nickle Dies; Boston 


Manager Eleven Years 





Victor L. Nickle, manager of U.S.I.’s Boston 
office since 1927, died on January 28th, after 
an illness of two weeks. Only 42 years old, his 
passing came as a distinct shock to his many 
friends. 

In the fifteen years he 
had been with the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. 
“Nick” rose through the 
ranks, winning innumer- 
able friends and the re- 
sponsibility for th: entire 
New England Territory. 

Graduating as a chemi- 
cal engineer from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 
1918, Mr. Nickle began 
his career in the dye, ex- 
plosives and artificial 
leather industries. He 
joined the U.S.I. Chicago office in 1923 and 
two years later was attached to the Pittsburgh 
division. 

Mr. Nickle was a member of the University 
Club, Boston, and was long active in its social 
and athletic life. 





Victor L. Nickle 


New Lacquer Raw Material 


BERLIN, Germany—A new lacquer raw ma- 
terial to emerge from German laboratories is 
Filax oil, believed to be a mixture of “unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons and esters of monocar- 
boxylic acids of these hydrocarbons in which 
the acid and alcohol components remain un- 
saturated.” 

The oil is said to be soluble in petroleum 
thinner, ketones, esters and higher alcohols; 
miscible in all proportions with linseed, perilla 
and oiticica oils; and unusually stable to 
cooking. 





the process. The derivatives, although 
known as chemical compounds, have not been, 
it is believed, commercially available to chemi- 
cal industry. 

Compounds so far produced include para-ter- 
tiary-butyl-acetanilide, secondary butyl acet- 
anilide, ortho-nitro-para-tertiary-butyl-acetani- 
lide, tertiary butyl o-methyl acetanilide, iso- 
propyl acetanilide and their corresponding 
amines. 

Other Applications 

Important applications for the products lie 
in the dyestuffs field, although other uses are 
expected to unfold when the compounds be- 
come better known. 

Among the amines, ortho-nitro-para-tertiary- 
butyl-aniline is expected to be used in the 
preparation of azo dyestuffs of the so-called 
“Hansa Yellow” group. Tests on these dye- 
stuffs indicate that they have special proper- 
ties of their own, one of which, is for ex- 
ample, great fastness to light. The formula 
for a yellow azo dye- 





CH stuff prepared by 
“hithe coupling diazotized 
co ortho - nitro - para- 
CH-N=N tertiary-butyl-aniline 


with aceto-acetanilid 





¢o NO, is illustrated. 
NH Compounds pro- 
CH duced from para- 
va tertiary-butyl-aniline 
(whose applications 
C(CH,), are similar to those 








of para-toluidine) 
also have specific 
properties of their 
own. 

Development of the process for production 
of these intermediates was an outgrowth of 
the discovery that the well-known Friedel- 
Crafts reaction could be applied successfully 
to acylated aniline or other acylated aromatic 
amines with alkyl halides or alkyl hydroxides. 

Chief advantage of the process employed by 


U.S.I. over older methods for the production 
(Continued on next page) 





New — azo dye- 
stuff (patented). 








Apply Anti-icing “‘Paint” 
To Airplanes, Pipes, Etc. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—What is believed to 
be the first successful anti-icing “paint” was 
recently introduced into this country from 
England. While the product was originally de- 
veloped for refrigerator pipes, the manufac- 
turers now visualize many other applications 
which may overshadow this use. 

American airlines are understood to be con- 
siderably interested in the compound follow- 
ing a report from the Consulate General in 
London that Imperial Airways are using it 
with success. After a recent trans-Atlantic 
flight, the commander of the ‘Cambria’ is 
quoted as saying that despite two hours of 








blinding rain, sufficient material remained to 
be effective. 

The report of another experiment states that 
while a wireless aerial, not coated, broke under 
the weight of the ice; another aerial, which 
had been coated, was in no way impaired. 

The actual composition of the product is 
shrouded in mystery by both the manufac- 
turers and their American representatives. It 
is known, however, that it is available in paste 
and liquid form. 


Use in Refrigeration 


When used in cold storage plants, the ma- 
terial is said to permit easy defrosting with- 
out drip. It is also said to prevent damage to 
pipes or interruption of refrigeration and to 
prevent floors from icing up. As a result, floors 
are kept clean and valves, spindles, cocks, etc., 
in working order. 


ADVERTISEMENT—This entire page is a paid advertisement. 
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U.S.I.’s Ansol PR Aids 


In Determination of 
Dust Content of Air 


Special to SoLveNT NEws 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Dust count determi- 
nations at a large industrial plant in this city 
are now being made with the aid of Ansol PR, 
a special solvent produced by the U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemical Co., Inc. 

A certain volume of the air to be examined 
is drawn into a tube and impinged upon a 
plate immersed in Ansol PR. While the actual 
impingement takes place in air (because of 
the force of the jet) the dust particles are 
carried into the Ansol PR where they are cap- 
tured and then counted. 

Heretofore, double-distilled water was used 
in place of the Ansol PR but, according to a 
well-known industrial hygienist, the latter is 
more desirable because certain dust particles 
are soluble in water. 





Expect Process to Widen 
Range of Intermediates 


(Continued from previous page) 


of alkyl derivatives of aniline lies in the fact 
that the end products are of high purity and 
excellent yield. As contrasted with the ordi- 
nary method of preparing, for example, para- 
toluidine by nitration of toluol and laborious 
separation of isomers, the preparation of para- 
tertiary-butyl-acetanilide is relatively simple. 
Uses Ethylene Dichloride 


Acetanilid is suspended in an inert diluent 
such as ethylene dichloride (which prevents 
the reaction from proceeding at too rapid a 
rate) to which is later added anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride. This reaction mixture is kept 
initially at a temperature below 50 deg. C. 
until nearly all the aluminum chloride is dis- 
solved. 

At this point, the mixture is cooled to —10 
deg. C. and tertiary butyl chloride added. 
Then, the temperature is maintained at —5 
deg. C. until the reaction ceases (after about 
30 minutes). 

The intermediate formed of aluminum chlo- 
ride and the organic compound is decomposed 
with finely chopped ice, which results in sep- 
aration of para-tertiary-butyl-acetanilide as a 
“doughy” mass. By washing this product with 
water and removing ethylene dichloride by 
boiling or steam distillation, crystalline para- 








Solox Cleans Porcelain 
Plates in Transformers 


A large Mid-Western electrical company 
is now using Solox, U.S.I.’s general alcohol 
type solvent, for cleaning the porcelain 
plates in transformer boxes. Ordinary alco- 
hol, they state, leaves an oily film and could 
not be used for this purpose since the ter- 
minals must be free from grease and dirt. 
Solox does a clean, quick job, it is said. 
Many other uses for this solvent are out- 
lined in the “Solox Leaflet” which may be 
secured from U.S.I. 








Ultra-violet Modifies 
Shades of Dyed Rayon 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ultra-violet rays 
will cause rayon threads to dye a lighter shade 
than non-irradiated threads, it is revealed in a 
patent granted here. Depending on the time 
the threads are irradiated and the design in 
which they are woven, a variety of dyed color 
effects can be obtained, it is reported. 


Cross-dyed Effects 


Applying this phenomenon the inventor pro- 
duces fabrics with “cross-dyed” or two-color 
effects by knitting or weaving irradiated 
threads with untreated threads. After the fab- 
ric is dyed in the usual bath it has designs 
of different shades, the treated yarns being 
lighter than the others. 

One of the advantages claimed for the proc- 
ess is that cross-dyed fabrics can be woven 
with thread of only one material rather than 
two as heretofore. 








tertiary-butyl-acetanilide is obtained. 

In place of tertiary butyl chloride, tertiary 
butyl alcohol may also be used. Secondary 
butyl acetanilide and isopropyl acetanilids are 
obtained in much the same manner by employ- 
ing the corresponding alkyl] chlorides. For the 
manufacture of tertiary butyl o-methy] acet- 
anilid, acetyl-o-toluidine is used in place of 
acetanilid. 

Amines are obtained by deacylation of the 
foregoing products. Ortho-nitro-para-tertiary- 
butyl acetanilide is prepared by nitration of 
para-tertiary-butyl-acetanilide. Deacetylation 
of this product gives ortho-nitro-para-tertiary- 
butyl-aniline. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 





A new synthetic resin emulsion paint is said to be 
reducibie with water yet to dry waterproof in 
approximately 40 minutes and washable in 24 
hours. The new point is similar to casein paint 
but due to its resin base, is odorless and more 
washable and durable, the manufacturer states. 

(No. 71) 
Penetrating agents reported to be rapid-acting 
and adaptable to many industries where higher 
cost sulfonates are uneconomical are available. 
Typical applications include de-inking paper and 
various wetting-out operations in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, leather, metal cleaning com- 
pounds, sprays, etc. (No. 72) 

U 


A new film applicator is claimed to be extremely 
accurate for producing, uniformly and quickly, 
films of predetermined thickness from paints, 
varnishes, lacquers or inks, irrespective of com- 
parative viscosity. It is easy to operate or clean, 
according to the manufacturer. (No. 73) 
S| 
A special clear lacquer now on the market is not 
affected by any of the commonly used rust in- 
hibitors and also resists humidity, salt spray, 10 
per cent hydrochloric acid and other chemicals, 
the manufacturer reports. It can be applied to 
aluminum, brass, copper and other metals, the 
announcement continues, and will stand up well 
under stamping and forming. (No. 74) 
S| 

Paint adherence to paint-spray booths is said to 
be eliminated with a new soap solution in the 
form of a thick paste. The material is applied to 
the walls before spraying and may be easily re- 
moved with a hose, it is reported. (No. 75) 

US| 
Etching solutions, recently introduced, may be 
used to produce varied frosted effects on glass, 
or black color on brass, copper and silver, it is 
claimed. Application by rubber stamp yields quick 
results, according to the manufacturer. (No. 76) 

US| 
A new spirit enamel coating is claimed to have an 
unusually fast rate of drying. Other advantages, 
the manufacturers state, are higher gloss and 
harder finish, as compared with shellac. (No. 77) 


Wrapping paper which embodies the toughness of 
parchment when wet, and is also absorbent, has 
been introduced, according to a recent report. It 
can be immersed and agitated in water, washed 
with soap, or even boiled without disintegration, 
according to the manufacturer. (No. 78) 
S| 

All the equipment necessary to make electric eye 
actuators for such devices as smoke alarms, fire 
alarms, door signals, controls for electric signs, 
etc., is contained in a kit recently placed on the 
market, according to the manufacturer. (No. 79) 


Rubber glazing putty, now on the market, is said 
to cling tightly to both metal and glass and not 
to embrittle with age. The manufacturer also 
states that it is resistant to salt water. (No. 80) 
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NDUSTRIALALCOHOLCO. — 
NOUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LO. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


AMYL ALCOHOLS 


Refined Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Amy! Alcohol 


ETHYL ALCOHOLS 


Specially Denatured 

Completely Denatured 

Anhydrous Denatured 

Absolute——-Pure 

C.P. 96%,—Pure and Denatured 

Pure (190 Proof)—Taxpaid, 
Tax Free 


*SOLOX—The General Solvent 
*SUPER PYRO—The premium 
Quality Anti-freeze 


BUTYL ALCOHOLS 
Normal and Secondary 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


METHYL ALCOHOLS 

95%, 97% and Pure 

METHYL ACETONE 

ETHYL ETHER 

U.S.P. and Absolute (A.C.S.) 
COLLODIONS 

U.S.P., U.S.P. Flexible and Photo 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 


ACETIC ETHER ACETOACETANILID 

AMYL ACETATES ACETOACET-O-CHLORANILID 
High Test Commercial ACETOACET-O-TOLUIDID 
Technical Secondary ETHYL ACETOACETATE 


BUTYL ACETATES 


Normal and Secondary 


*DIATOL 
DIETHYL CARBONATE 


ETHYL ACETATES 


85-88%, 95-98%, 99% and U.S.P 


ETHYL LACTATE 

ISOPROPYL ACETATE 
AMYL PROPIONATE 
BUTYL PROPIONATE 


ANSOLS 
Ansol M_ Ansol PR 


SODIUM ETHYL OXALACETATE 
PARACHLOR-O-NITRANILINE 


ACETONE 

DIBUTYL OXALATE 
DIETHYL OXALATE 
ETHYL CHLORCARBONATE 
ETHYLENE 

URETHANE 


=CURBAY 
POTASH BY-PRODUCTS 


*Trade-mark registered 
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Where The Money Goes 


EQUIRED by law to publish their annual state- 
ments in the public prints, a number of the banks 
have of late years been explaining the accounts 
set up on their balance sheet in the technical 

terms of the bookkeeper with a few words of popular 
description of their assets and liabilities. The United 
States Steel Corporation has gone much further by 
publishing its operating statement in terms that can be 
understood without even a nodding acquaintance with 
accounting. Their statement is an adaptation of the 
proposal of Franzy Eakin in “The Controller” of last 
June, which he summarized in the following: 


Standard Form 
Gross Sales 


Less returns and allowances 


Net Sales 


Cost of goods sold: 
Beginning inventory 
Purchases nie 
Manufacturing expense 
Less ending inventory 
Cost of goods sold 

Gross Profits 


Operating Expense: 
Selling expense 
Administrative expense 

Net Operating Profit 


Other gains and losses net 
Income Taxes 
Net Profits 


Eakin Form 


Income 
Receipts from customers for goods and services 
delivered to them 


Expense 
Purchases of goods and services used 
Taxes paid to local, state, and federal govern- 
ment 
Cost of plant and operating assets: 
Depreciation, to be used to replace the plant 
when worn out and obsoleted 
New assets acquired to facilitate the growth and 
continuance of the business 
Payments to employees—wages and salaries 
Payments to owners as wages or rentals for the 
assets which they have made available to the 
employees: 
Interest and preferred dividends 
Dividends on common stock 
Total expense or cost of goods and services 
delivered to customers 
The dividends of $ x paid to the common share- 
holders gave them a return of x% upon their 
average investment during the year of $ x. 


Some such rewording of the balance sheet and the profit 
and loss statement need reveal no properly confidential 
details of operations, and it might be used by our chemi- 
cal companies with great effect to tell the truly com- 
mendable story of what chemical progress really means 
in dollars and cents. It is just good sense nowadays 
to show clearly what is paid to employees and for raw 
materials, and to put these sums in their proper relation- 
ship to payments to those who have furnished the money 
that made the enterprise possible. In the case of the 
chemical industry it is doubly sound to make plainer our 
very high costs of depreciation and obsolescence (terms 
that are sadly misunderstood by the tax collector and 
even by our customers), and it might even be wise to 
emphasize by separate headings expenditures for new 
equipment, for development, and for research. Uni- 
formity would be desirable in the allocation and termi- 
nology of such popularized financial statements; but that 
need deter no forward-looking board of directors from 
translating its current annual statement so that its 
youngest employee and humblest shareholder will have 
a better comprehension of the problems and responsi- 
bilities of its management. 
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The Means Prices are the means of 
mage - controlling economic  ac- 
Not the End tivity, not the end for 


activity should be controlled. 
prices are the fulcrum over which supply 


which economic 
lfor 


and demand are brought into equilibrium. They 
are at once the cause and the result of every 
business transaction. Accordingly, to try to 


restore prosperity by wholesale manipulation 
of prices is like trying to start an automobile 


with the brakes locked tight. Even if it would 
work, it isn'ta good trick. And it will not work. 
How Many When Dr. Conant suggests 

‘ - , . limiting the supply of protes- 
Chemists? sional men by stiffening the 
educational prerequisites it is inconceivable— 


his training and experience being what they 
are—that he does not have chemists in mind. 
[le recognizes, no doubt, changes in the demand 
for chemical technicians which will not be met 
by the mass production methods adapted to the 
needs of the past quarter century. 

It is deceiving to say that twenty-five vears 
ago a typical chemical operation employed fifty 
laborers under a foreman and two chemists in 
the analytical laboratory, while today its 
modern, continuous, automatic successor turns 
out ten times as much product with a dozen 
chemical engineers and a couple of workmen 
whose chief work is to polish brass fittings and 
paint ironwork. We must recognize very 
clearly what this boasted increase in technici lly 
trained men means in economic service. These 
plant operating men are superintending appara- 
tus, taking the place of the foreman who 
superintended men; and while they do not need 
his jaw and biceps, the knowledge and _ skill 
required of them and 
chemical operations more and 
automatic and continuous. 

ne does not need six years’ intensive train 
ing in mathematics, physics, and chemistry to 
learn to throw a switeh when the indicator 
crosses the red line, and Industry cannot afford 
to pay wages commensurate with the costs of 
such an education for work of this kind. The 
disillusionment of the young technician who 
ten vears hence finds himself betr: aved into a 
routine task where his earning power 1s limited 

( poignant tragedy for the individual. But 
he situation that has created this person ul 
undermines the standing and earning 
power of all chemists and chemical engineers. 
Since the demand for top-flight chemical tech- 
nicians will increase, the dilution of the profes- 
sion by routine analysts and plant operators 
is dangerous. It is sentimental twaddle to say 
that every young man should have his chance, 


less as 
more 


becomes less 


become 
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if he has no real chance; and it is grossly 
unjust to the whole group if we deliberately 
subject all to an unnecessarily high competitive 
pressure. [ewer and better chemists and 
chemical engineers is the solution Dr. Conant 
sensibly suggests. 


Casein quotations have 
been steadily declining for 
a year. The price of the 
gerade in carlots, f.o.b. Atlantic 
seaboard, is 9-914c; was 13c July last, and 
19'4c in February, 1937. Commodity markets 
generally have slumped badly; but few can 
match the decline in casein. 

Supplies are in excess of current require- 

nents. Casein is tied to the milk industry 
which is bedeviled by politics. Politicians in 
agricultural areas have eagerly capitalized the 
acknowledged wide spread between the price 
paid the farmer and what the consumer 1s 
charged in order to boost milk prices. heir 
equally astute brothers in urban centers wave 
the same figures before their constituents, to 
agitate for lower milk prices. As a result large 
producers are induced to turn as much liquid 
milk as possible into processing operations. 

Some progress has been made in increasing 
industrial uses of casein. Casein plastics, for 
example, have a niche for themselves, but this 
outlet has definite limitations and certainly can- 
not absorb the current increased supplies. Re- 
cent developments in the paper field have not 
been favorable. Printers’ old complaint of the 
time required for drying on coated paper is 
being met by paper stocks produced by a new 
process which is finding wider and wider use. 
Varnished papers are increasingly used for 
covers and faney boxes. Finally, the import 
sword hangs over the heads of the domestic 
casein producers, waiting to drop the moment 
prices reach attractive levels. Thus, this useful 
and interesting industrial by-product of our 
farm production makes a very pretty little case 
history for study by both our political and our 
chemurgic economists. 


Casein Is 
An Example 


20-30 mesh 


Saturday A sure sign of spring is an 

‘ ‘ inquiry about the practice otf 
Closing Saturday closing among chem- 
ical companies. It comes to our desk so regu- 
larly each vear about this time that the results 
of a survey of forty offices in New York would 
seem to have more than casual interest: fifteen 
work a half day Saturday, six work Saturdays, 
except during July and August, seven work a 
skeleton force the entire year, and twelve 
offices are closed on Saturday. We cannot dis- 
cover that these statistics mean anything at all, 
except that they have no very definite meaning. 
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HILE hardwood distillation originated in 





lkurope, its development in this country was 
on so large a scale that it may be considered 
a characteristic American industry. There were great 
areas of hardwood forests; numerous iron furnaces 
needed charcoal for fuel; a rapidly developing chemical 
industry called for constantly increasing quantities of 
acetic acid and methanol. The combination created 
a new field in which our native flair for large-scale 
handling of bulky raw material could find expression. 

Charcoal burning advanced by successive stages from 
the crude pit of ancient time through the conical stone 
kiln and the stone or brick bee-hive oven to the iron retort. 
New Itngland witnessed the first attempt at by-product 
recovery. The ‘smoke’ when condensed yielded a 
liquid consisting of about 96 per cent. water with enough 
acetic acid to serve as mordant in the textile industry. 
There is still a plant in New Hampshire carbonizing 
about 1,000 cords per year for the production of iron 
liquor used in the dye industry. With this exception 
large-scale charcoal burning passed out of New Eng- 
land with the disappearance of the iron furnace. 


The first fractional distillation—as contrasted with 





the simple condensation of “‘smoke’’—was undertaken 
in New York in 1850, when Scotch interests, attracted 
by the dense hardwood forests, built a plant for the 
production of acetate of lime. The commercial possi- 
bilities of methanol were not yet realized and charcoal 
was of no value without a nearby iron furnace. 

Impost of a heavy excise tax on ethyl alcohol to help 
finance the Civil War focused attention on methanol— 
then called wood alcohol—as a solvent. The industry 
now had two saleable products. The discovery of 
natural gas caused a trek to Western Pennsylvania. By 


the end of the nineteenth century there were numerous 





plants in the two states. 
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Hardwood 


as a Chemieal Raw Material 


By MM. MW. Maertel 





The Eastern industry concentrated on chemicals and 
ignored charcoal for many years. By contrast, the 
iron regions in Michigan and Tennessee needed char 
coal for blast furnaces and did not see the importance 
of by-product chemicals until well along in this century. 
The development was similar to that of the growth of 
coal tar and benzol production in the Pittsburgh coke 
area. Tremendous amounts of charcoal were needed 
about a ton to a ton of iron; there were ample capital 
and elaborate organization. ‘These Western plants 
were accordingly much larger than the older plants in 
the East. A further stimulus to the industry was sup- 
plied by saw-mills. Slabs, edgines, crooked and 
hollow trees, limbs, all could be used as raw material 
for distillation. The combination of iron furnace, saw- 
mill and chemical plant resulted in an integrated indus 
try. Perhaps the best example of such integration 
(without the iron furnace) is found in Crossett, 
Arkansas, site of the only hardwood distillation plant 
West of the Mississippi. Here the Crossett Lumber 
Company has added to its original saw-mill a planing 
mill, later a chemical plant, a pressure chamber for 
creosoting wood and—within the past year—a_ pulp 
mill. Near Nashville, Tennessee, and in Newberry, 
Michigan, there is a combination of iron furnace, saw 
mill and chemical plant. 

This combination in one location of a number of 
industries based on wood as a raw material is adequate 
guarantee of a rational forest policy. No corporation 
will prejudice its investment of millions of dollars 
by ruthless exploitation of a vital resource. 

Geographical distribution of the industry today is 
shown in chart on page 269. 

During the Great War hardwood distillation was 
classed as a key industry; the output of existing plants 
was taken over, and new ones started, but not finished 
before the Armistice. Although several were taken 
over by civilians, they suffered the fate of many war 
babies. For example, the one large plant in Missouri, 
near Iron Mountain, with a capacity of 200 cords daily, 
passed out after operating less than a year. Several 


of the Michigan and West Virginia plants did little 


better. This accounts for the abnormal capacity in 


1924, 
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In the Eastern states the greatest loss (beginning 
about 1926) was among the smaller, less efficient plants. 
This was due primarily to a lack of capital for proper 
maintenance and replacement. While the disappearance 
of such establishments reduces the total cordage, the 
industry must eventually benefit by the removal of 
uneconomic enterprises. 

Striking technological advances during the past 15 
years all along the line from the gathering of wood 
to the final operations in the still house indicate a steady 
growth in the future. 


1. Wood Procurement 


In the earlier period of the industry wood was cut 
in the immediate vicinity of the plant and hauled by 
team. Little organization was required to maintain 
an adequate supply. Today wood is brought in by 
rail; trucks and tractors roll over improved roads. 
Saw mill waste, consisting of pieces of irregular size, 
necessitates mechanical handling. Perhaps the best 
example of increased operating radius is supplied by 
a plant which has timber rights on an island in Lake 
Michigan. The wood is hauled eight miles on the 
island, moved by water for fifty miles, reloaded and 
trucked 21 miles from Lake port to plant. 

Extension of the hinterland permits a consistent sus- 
tained-yield forest program. Cut-over land is no longer 
abandoned ; there is a system of crop rotation with fire 
protection for regrowth. In many areas second growth 
has been taken out and a vigorous third growth is on 
the way. The crop cycle ranges from 30 to 50 years, 
depending on climate, rainfall and soil conditions. 


2. The Retort House 


The first step in wood distillation is the application 
of heat to the wood in a closed retort; resulting vapors 
The 
residual charcoal, after cooling and screening, is ready 
for the market. 


are condensed and passed on to the still house. 


The possibility of substituting continuous operation 
for the batch process has been carefully studied. Chips 
Carboniza- 
tion is more complete; the use of exothermic heat is 
more efficient. Chips may be fed into one end of the 
This 
theory resulted in two new processes known, respec- 
tively, as the Seaman and the Stafford. 
given thorough try-outs on plant scale. 

Two major difficulties developed. The “hogging”’ 
of wood demands a tremendous amount of power; the 


can be moved by belt or blast conveyor. 


retort and the charcoal removed from the other. 


Both were 


charcoal issues in finely powdered form instead of 
lumps. Today only one plant where exceptional condi- 
tions prevail carbonizes “hogged” wood. All the newer 
installations depend on the oven retort handling wood 
either in 4-ft. lengths or in blocks in batches of 10 
cords each. 

The outstanding retort house development during 
the past fifteen years is the use of the pre-dryer. 
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A cord of green wood weighs over 5,000 Ibs. The 
dry wood substance weighs 3,000 Ibs.; the difference 
is water which must be eliminated at some stage. The 
old practice was to depend on air drying which results 
in the evaporation of about 750 Ibs. of water, leaving 
1,250 Ibs. to be carried through the retorts into the still 
house. By passing stack gases through the wood the 
water content is reduced to about 500 Ibs.; there is 
more satisfactory carbonization and a corresponding 
reduction in the amount of liquid to be handled in the 
still house. 


Less steam is required and recovery of 
(Albin, Advantages of Pre- 
drying Wood in Wood Distillation Plants, Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering, Vol. 44, No. 12, p. 741). 


chemicals is increased. 


3. The Still House 


The simple still of early days has been replaced by 
elaborate multiple effect and vacuum stills. However, 
the most characteristic development of the modern plant 
is found in the recovery of acetic acid. 

The time-honored method of recovering acetic acid 
is to add lime to the tar-free pyroligneous acid; the 
resulting calcium acetate is dried, bagged and shipped 
to a converter, who recovers the acid. This cumber- 
some and wasteful process is being replaced by “direct” 
recovery, based on extraction by a solvent out of the 
pyroligneous vapor (the Suida process) or out of the 
liquid (Brewster, Melle), or by the formation of an 
azeotropic mixture (Othmer, Clamecy). There is a 
choice of solvents or withdrawing agents :—wood oil, 
ether, ethyl or methyl acetate, isopropyl ether, butyl 
acetate, and others. (Krase, Direct Recovery of Acetic 
Acid in the Distillation of Hardwood, Chem. & Met., 
Nov. 1929. Othmer, Acetic Acid and a Profit from 
Wood Distillation, Chem. & Met., XLII, No. 7, 
July 1935.). 

Direct recovery of acetic acid represents more than 
a change in technique. It marks a revolution in still 
house practice, demanding elaborate equipment and the 
services of a chemical engineer. The gross observa- 
tion of the foreman, who is guided by color, odor and 
rate of flow, is displaced by an instrument bank that 
makes a permanent record of every phase of the process. 

Technological and scientific improvements call for 
capital investment; chemical engineering talent can be 
employed only when the output of a plant is sufficient 
to yield a considerable return. However, simplification 
of equipment and operation is advancing so rapidly 
that direct recovery is now a possibility at plants that 
formerly were considered too small. Until a very few 
years ago no plant numbering less than a hundred 
cords was able to undertake the new installation. Today 
there are several smaller plants (one of 48 cords daily 
capacity) that are so equipped. 

Even if direct recovery should remain out of reach 
of the very small plants, these are not necessarily 
doomed. Thought is being directed toward the feasi- 


bility of subjecting the first condensate to a simple dis- 
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Regional Distribution of Hardwood Distillation Plants 


(Number of establishments and daily cord capacity) 


ee ee a 
No. of Capac- No. of Capac- No. of Capac- 
Est. ity Est. ity Est. ity 
EAST 
New York 15 728 12 556 a) 520 
Pennsylvania. 34 E217 27 1,039 26 1,015 
Vermont 1 12 Bae ea 
West Virginia 3 212 2 152 Z 152 
Total East 53 2,169 41 1,747 39 1,687 
NorTH 
Michigan 14 2,134 10 1,297 10 1,297 
Wisconsin ... 2 96 2 96 2 96 
Total North 16 2,230 12 1,393 12 1,393 
SouTH 
Alabama .... 1 100 
Arkansas .... Be frat i 
Kentucky 1 36 1 36 1 36 
Mississippi 1 60 1 60 1 60 
Missouri® 1 200 rey er 
Tennessee ... 4 480 3 400 3 400 
Total South 8 876 5 496 5 496 
Granp Tota 77 = 5,275 58 3,636 56 =. 33,576 


1 Statistics before this date include pine distillation; 
2 The plant was in the extreme southeastern section. 
tillation, and then shipping to a central still house. 
The charcoal market is a sustaining factor. 

Direct acetic acid recovery may be considered the 
yardstick for measuring modernization in hardwood 
distillation ; statistics tell the story. 


On Direct Acid Recovery ——_—___ 

Industry Total Number of Per 

Year Cordage Establishments Cordage cent 
1927 3576 Z 194 5.5% 
1932 3343 8 1090 32.6% 
1935 2638 11 1177 44.6% 
1937 2658 13 1678 63.1% 


Future trends should be estimated according to the 
upward curve of “direct” cordage and not according 
to the gross figures quoted above; losses will probably 
be confined to those plants still operating on acetate 
of lime. 


4. Wood Species and Yields 


Hardwood distillation was originally limited to the 
use of Northern hardwoods—beech, birch and maple. 
Southern plants rely mainly on oak and hickory. Other 
species are used only incidentally. During recent years 
black cherry has become prominent in the Pennsylvania 
district. Almost any hard wood except chestnut is 
satisfactory. 

The actual amount of dry wood substance charged 
into the retorts depends on such factors as moisture 
content, diameter and shape of the sticks and care in 
piling. Rate and final temperature of carbonization 
are important, especially in charcoal yield. Owing to 
the number of variables actual operating yields cannot 
be measured accurately. (For theoretical yields from 
the various species see Hawley & Wise, The Chemistry 
of Wood, N. Y., 1926, 200-201.) 

The following average yields are based on a study of 
numerous operating reports: 
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— 1928 —~ — 1932 —- — 1935 —, — 1937 —, 
No. of Capac- No. of Capac- No. of Capac- No. of Capac- 
Est. ity Est. ity Est. ity Est. ity 
600 10 546 8 308 8 308 
23 927 20 869 15 673 15 673 
‘2 144 2 144 
30 1,671 32 1,559 Po, 981 23 981 
8 1,161 7 1,132 6 1,041 6 1,041 
Z 96 Z 96 2 96 2 96 
10 1,257 9 1,228 8 1,137 8 1,137 
i a | 80 1 80 100 
1 36 1 36 
1 60 ne 
"3-400 “3. 440 3 440 3-440 
5 496 by 556 4 520 4 540 
51 3,424 46 3,343 35 2,638 35 2 658 


the figures are not comparable. 


Refined methanol (100% basis) 8.5 gals. 


Acetate ot Lime (80%)... csc cieccccccsiige 200 Ibs. 
or 

Pacetign Act (C00 Tab 6 cc ck ick cc dtiiccwcewicr 114 Ibs. 

Charcoal  (SCkEGNER)  .. ccnis oscee he ee See oe 48 bu. 


Mr. T. C. Albin, chemist in charge of operations at 
several large plants, makes the following comment: 

“The amount of charcoal produced depends more, | 
believe, on rate and final temperature of carbonization. 
‘Chemistry of Cellulose and Wood,’ by Schorger, p. 
454, shows a yield of 65.2% by weight at 250° C. down 
to 26.5% at 1000°C. The average yield temperature 
at most plants will hit around 450°. By interpolating 
between Schorger’s figures for 400° and 500° the 
yield at 450° would be 35.4% by weight. On the basis 
of 3000 Ibs. ‘bone dry’ wood substance per cord this 
means 1050 Ibs. charcoal or 52.5 bu. per cord. This 
is about right for Memphis and Crossett. 

“At Iron Mountain, where the wood is actually 
weighed into the plant the yield is 600 lbs. of charcoal 
per ton of wood, or 30% by weight. Their operating 
temperature is higher, however, averaging around 
550° C. and at this temperature, according to Schorger, 
the yield would be 32%. 

“The wood used at Memphis and Crossett is nearly 
all oak with a little hickory, gum, ete. At Iron Mountain 
it is mostly maple with a little birch and beech. When 
the temperature is taken into account these yields do 
not appear to indicate any great difference due to the 
kind of wood.” 


5. Products of the Industry 


Hardwood distillation results in three coordinate 


products :—methanol, acetic acid, charcoal. Four plants 
produce charcoal iron in their routine operations and 
this commodity should be included in the list of prod- 
ucts for those plants. The volume ratio of each to 
the others is fairly uniform. It is impossible to meet 
the demands of, for example, a booming charcoal 
market without producing at the same time an equiva- 


lent amount of methanol and acetic acid. When chemi- 
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cal plants are associated with saw-mills or iron furnaces 
production may be controlled by conditions in the lum- 
ber and iron industry. 

Inter-industry competition fixes a ceiling price on 
each of the products. Synthetics keep down the price 
for methanol and acetic acid. Charcoal iron, and with 
it charcoal, must accommodate itself to coke iron and 
steel alloys. Domestic charcoal meets the competition 
of coal and kindling wood. Determination of prices 
is only to a limited extent within the control of the 
industry. Operating costs must adjust themselves to 
the market price of the products and not vice versa. 
The industry is gradually meeting the situation. (See 
Albin, “A Wood Chemical Plant to Meet the Competi- 
tion of Synthetic Products,” Chemical & Metallurgical 
XXXIX, No. 7, July 1932; Haynes, 
“Tron Ore and Hardwood Logs,” CHEMiIcAL INDUs- 


TRIES, XXXIV, 15-21, January 1925.) 


Engineering, 


a. Methanol 


Methanol, or methyl alcohol, is a colorless, inflam- 
It is sold 
as pure, as 95 to 97 per cent., as denaturing grade wood 


mable liquid with a faint alcoholic odor. 


alcohol (containing non-methyl pyroligneous bodies), 
and as methyl acetone (containing 40 to 60 per cent. 
acetone ). 

The Bureau of the Census reports production of 
both crude and refined methanol. Since the crude is 
not a commercial product we shall report here only 
the refined (Strength, 100 per cent. Not reported for 
earlier years) :— 

6,676,321 
2,737,046 
3,648,180 

In 1925 the consumption of methanol was approxi- 
mately as follows: 

1,137,500 gals. 


3,000,000 gals. 
1,732,500 gals. 


Denaturing grade 
For formaldehyde 
For solvent use 


Total 5,870,000 gals. 
The 


violent dislocation, as did also the discontinuance of 


introduction of synthetic methanol caused a 


the use of approved wood alcohol in completely 


denatured alcohol in 1931; this was in part counter- 


balanced by an increase in the use of a_ specially 


denatured alcohol formula containing wood alcohol. 
The rapidly increasing synthetic production com- 
pelled a further search for markets for pure methanol. 
The hardwood distillers, together with the producers 
by synthesis, invaded the market for a low-priced anti- 
freeze agent for automobiles. Today natural methanol 
is moving freely, though at a low price. Recent con- 
sumption is estimated as follows: 
1935 1937 


Denaturing Grade Wood Alcohol 800,000 1,000,000 
Solvent use 
95-97 per cent. .. 
Methyl Acetone. 
Anti-freeze methanol 


600,000 gals. 
500,000 gals. 


800,000 
1,100,000 700,000 


1,600,000 


1,500,000 
2,000,000 


4.500.000 


Totals 3,500,000 
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b. Acetate of Lime (calcium acetate) and 
Acetic Acid 

Acetate of Lime (calcium acetate) is an intermediate 
in the recovery of acetic acid by hardwood distillation, 
Commercial acetate of lime is about 80% 
itself it 
reported by the Bureau of the 
(Strength, 80%. 


pure. In 


has no commercial value. Production is 


Census as_ follows 
Not reported for earlier years) :— 
58,163 tons 
25,795 tons 
25,851 tons 

The marked increase in the production of methanol 
from 1931 to 1935 is not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in acetate of lime. This is due to the 
installation of “direct recovery” un‘ts. 

One pound of pure acetate of lime shows a theoreti- 
cal yield of 0.75 Ibs. of acetic acid. Commercial acetate 
of lime is ordinarily 80% pure, 1 Ib. yielding 0.60 Ibs. 
of acid. On account of refining loss 100 Ibs. of cale:um 
acetate yields 57 Ibs. of 100% acetic acid. 

Within the past 15 years, due largely to demand by 
the growing cellulose acetate industries (spray lacquer, 
artificial silk, transparent wrappers, etc.) other methods 
for the production of acetic acid have been developed, 
particularly by synthesis from gases and oxidation of 
The 


meets the problem of low price due to competition from 


ethyl alcohol. hardwood distillation industry 
synthetic sources by the introduction of direct recovery 


of acetic acid (see supra.). 
ce. Charcoal 


Charcoal is a solid residue of almost pure carbon 
left in the retort after the gases have been driven off. 
It is black and non-lustrous; the lump form has a 
glossy, concordial fracture. Production statistics are 
unsatisfactory, since they include pine distillation and 
pit burning. The unit of measure is the bushel of 
20 Ib. and the quantity is not usually determined until 
the charcoal has been loaded for shipping and weighed 
on a railroad track scale. 
3ureau of the Census to state 
that official figures fail to throw much light on the opera- 
Without 
going into minute detail, it is not possible to separate 


It is no criticism of the 
tions of the hardwood distillation industry. 


hardwood charcoal from pine and pitburned coal; 
numerous small pit operators escape the Census dragnet, 
since no data are collected from establishments with 
products valued at less than $5,000.00. 
table offers estimates based on the census of manufac- 


The following 


tures and on unofficial commercial reports. There is 
no claim for accuracy; on the other hand it is believed 
that these figures portray a reasonably comprehensive 
picture (In bushels of 20 Ibs.). 


1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 


38,000,000 
43,000,000 
47,000.000 
19,200,000 
43,000,000 
40,400,000 
39,200,000 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


40,800,000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 
23,000,000 
26,000,000 
28,000,000 
30,000,000 
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To appreciate the uses of charcoal (and thus deter- 
mine the probable market) we must refer to the para- 
graphs on the origin of the industry. 

no market 
West 


the blast furnaces wanted charcoal, with only a belated 


The Eastern plants at first had little or 
for charcoal; they produced chemicals; in the 
interest in chemicals. 

Taking 1910 as a dividing point, we observe a 
remarkable shift of emphasis, that was hastened by the 
World War. 


fuel, especially along the Atlantic Seaboard; it 


Charcoal found its place as a household 
was 
widely used in case-hardening and other metallurgic 
processes. The history of charcoal iron forms a chapter 
in itself ; suffice it to note that its production—and with 
it consumption of charcoal—declined rapidly after the 
War. 


with by-product chemical recovery, and also invaded 


Western hardwood distillers consoled themselves 


the household fuel market. There were frequent clashes 
Western 
recent years is the market attaining a fair equilibrium. 


between [astern and producers; only in 
New outlets are being found, and the industry may 
look forward to developing a satisfactory market for 
all probable production. 

Percentage of charcoal going to various uses may 


be estimated as follows :— 


CHASCOd! Pile 1FOIe So sc.ctnvcd caer d eda teenewe. 30% 
Household fuel (lump and briquet) ........... 40% 
AVEC EUREER SEG! Aualerciiasiel ct Sertya ccahorn ousr3. ard Sraece weabe erik 15% 
CNEMTICAIS PROEESSES 9 ois: 50 scars naeils sacra ciorsarensts 8% 
Stock ANd LOUlry LOCO 6c. occas Sawer gee cena 4% 
INDISGGREAEIEOHS! stuns oa flats rae ee ees 3% 

100% 


A recent development is the production of activated 
charcoal, the demand for which is increasing. 
taste and odors from 


Activated charcoal removes 


drinking water. It is particularly useful in following 
up chlorination of municipal supplies. The first prac- 
tical application for this purpose was made in 1929. 
It deodorizes sludge beds in municipal sanitary systems. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to permit an esti- 
It is no doubt large and 
standards of the 


mate of the potential market. 


will grow with increased esthetic 


nation. 


Conclusions 


The future of any industry depends on supply of 
raw material, continued demand for its products, and 
On all 
distillation 


advance in manufacturing technique. three 
counts the hardwood 


reassuring. 


prospects of are 

Hardwood forests are not being exhausted. Modern 
forest practice encourages regrowth at a rate sufficient 
to compensate for consumption. Only a few of the 
existing plants fear depletion of their wood supply. In 
the case of some of the enterprises nature is replacing 
the wood even more rapidly than it is being cut. Read- 
justments to type of species available and improve- 
ments in transportation methods assure a continuous 
supply of wood for the future. 
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So far as can be foreseen there will always be a 
demand for methanol and acetic acid far beyond the 
ability of the hardwood distillation industry to supply. 
Difficulty on this score will not come from decreasing 
markets, but from the lower prices at which the syn 
thetic product is sold. It is too early to forecast the 


Many 


engineers believe, however, that the bottom has been 


cost of production by synthetic methods. 


reached. 
Problem of Marketing Charcoal 


The 
In olden days almost the entire output was absorbed in 
When 


began to slip there came an insistent demand for a 


marketing of charcoal presents a real problem. 


the production of charcoal iron. this market 
low-priced convenient fuel in the big cities, especially 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. This demand st:ll exists. 
However, displacement of the old cold-water flats by 
apartment houses equipped with steam heat and gas 
stoves is a threat. 

The industry is by no means blind to this danger 
and is seeking new outlets. Charcoal 1s being reestab 
lished as a luxury fuel. Better class restaurants every- 
where are advertising charcoal broiled meats. Various 
models of charcoal broilers for home use are on the 
market. The growing tendency of Americans to spend 
the 


Managements of forest and park encourage the use of 


time out in open is cleaning up waste wood. 
charcoal, to prevent injury to plant growth and to 


reduce the fire hazard. 


New Products 


The possibilities of adding to the list of products 
has by no means been exhausted. Tar, pitch and non- 
condensable gases now used as plant fuel offer fields 


Wi TT yal pre- 


Inter- 


for research that are not being neglected. 
servatives and fine chemicals may be developed. 
esting laboratory results have been achieved, but are 
not sufficiently advanced to permit general discussion. 

There is an active investment of new capital in addi- 
tions to hardwood distillation plants, principally in the 
Middle West, especially in Michigan, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. 
South. 


Chemical industry is invading the deep 
It is more than likely that the extensive hard- 
wood areas in the Gulf States will eventually attract 
capital to that area. 

The old fashioned saw-mill which uses only a part 
of the trees, leaving the larger part behind as a fire 
hazard and disease host, is on the way out. Carboniza- 
tion provides an extra income, contributes to forest 
sanitation, and increases employment in forest areas. 
The products are basic to a variety of chemical process 
industries. Scientific and 


knowledge is increasing 


improving the output. Hardwood distillation will long 


be an essential part of the social and economic life of 


the nation. 
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AS CIRCUS SEAL I WIN THE CROWD 

THEY CHEER MY ACT AND MAKE ME PROUD 
| BOUNCE A BALL UPON MY NOSE 

AND SHOW MY SNAPPY AZO CLOTHES 


The scal is che seventh avimal in our gaily the fu 





of the rcal circus waiting tor ans 
colored Azo Circus There are three more child who has made a collection of all ron 
to come the buffalo, the kangaroo and last Azo animals. Ef you need extra animals ask 
but not least the mighty hippopotamus our representative or write to as dircer 
Watch for these a ! » the PS. The seals “Az clothes” were specially 
children— for there's a comy with dyed to show the fine qualities of the dye 
performing clowns, trapeze artists, and all described ou page three. 


CW 





The Dye Swateh 


BIT of cloth colored with a particular dye is 

the accepted method of sampling in the dyestuff 

trade—so accepted, that it has become a habit 
with both dye makers and users. Some boldly original 
soul among the dyestuff sellers has once in a while cut 
his swatches diamond shape or even in circles, but it 
remained for The Calco Chemical Company to break 
with all tradition. They cut their swatches this past 
season on their Azo dyes in the form of animals, put 
them into a circus, and brought life and human interest 
into the swatches. 

The purpose, of course, was to sell more Calco Azo 
dyes, and to become better friends with the customers 
by giving them animals for their children. The cam- 
paign, which was designed by their advertising manager, 
Edward T. Nettleton, in co6peration with their agency, 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, furnished an automatic 
means of checking its own effectiveness. There is proof 
positive that all ten animals were collected by at least 
one out of five of the list of four thousand dye users 
to whom they were mailed. 

3ack in last July, the first of ten mailing pieces were 
sent, and the last has just gone out since the first of the 
year. Each mailing piece was built around one of the 
ten animals, the elephant, the bear, the fox, monkey, 
camel, lion, seal, buffalo, kangaroo and the hippopot- 


Dear Az, Cipeur M ax. - 


Ihave + 
and = bas fou, 
Would ‘ Vi ma} 
Fins t : Li ke to have the 
Six animaty 
. Think 


Would 


you Please sony me 


The Clown 
like the 
Kanga | 
Much, me | 
1 *rink h. | 
rend dy teak am: — : 
— Teuly 
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Goes to Town 


amus. Each mailing was designed in five pieces, for 
the wool, cotton, rayon, leather and paper trade. Each 
mailing contained a cutout animal, dyed with Azo dyes 
Thus, 
the wool trade received an elephant dyed on wool, the 


and carrying to each trade a special message. 


cotton trade, an elephant dyed on cotton, ete., and with 
each went a special message telling about Calco Azo 
dyes and suggesting uses for the particular shade on 
the animal. 

Every mailing piece suggested that the recipient give 
the animal to his children, and promised that every child 
who had the complete set of the animals, would receive 
a set of performing clowns. In order to receive this 
set, the child was asked to write a letter to the Azo 
Circus asking for a clown set. 

In the sixth mailing, reply cards were sent seeking to 
find out how many were saving the animals and how 
The 


results showed that at least 20 per cent. of both cus- 


many sets of performing clowns would be needed. 


tomers and prospects were saving the animals, and that 
approximately a thousand letters would be received 
from children. 

At the same time, trade paper advertising was run 
tying in with the Azo Circus. A contest was also held 
for the company salesmen on Azo dye orders, and prizes 


‘strong man,” “human cannon ball,” 
“tight rope walker” and others—all in a semi-humorous 


awarded to the 


vein, but with the serious purpose of actually pushing 


Azo dyes more intelligently and actively. 
2 d a 2 
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BORN in 1878, this type of dyestuff is “still going strong The 
fifty-nine years which have passed since its discovery have shown 


a steadily improved quality in the finished product 





CALCOCID FAST LIGHT ORANGE 2G is made from Calco 
Aniline Oil and Caleo Beta Naphthol. The known quality of 
these two intermediates~ which are almost chemically pure 

have naturally resulted in the production of an unusually fine type 


of this dyescuff 


If you want a fast to light level dycing Acid Orange, we recom- 


mend CALCOCID FAST LIGHT ORANGE 2G 





AST Autumn Japanese competition in foreign 
On 


October 1 an import embargo was placed on 


markets stepped forward to a new stage. 


a long list of commodities and manufactured wares. 


Many of these were luxury items—perfumes, spices, 


lace, jewelry——a sensible and accepted practice for any 
nation engaged in a major military effort. It was 
given out that this would reduce Japanese imports some 
185,000,000 yen ($53,650,000).'| But many were raw 
materials that Japan has been importing to supply her 
fast-growing industries, so that the curiosity of all 
observers of world trade is naturally again focused on 
japanese trade policies. Chemicals are numerous on 
this embargo list (see below). Chemicals have been an 


important item in Japanese world trade. 





GOODS PROHIBITED FROM IMPORTATION 
INTO JAPAN 
Effective 11, under Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry Ordinance No. 23 (“List B”’’), the chemi- 
eal products listed below, according to the nomenclature 


October 


of the Japanese import tariff, may only be imported 
into Japan upon permission by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


The abbreviation “‘n.o.p.” stands for “not otherwise 


provided for.” 


(5) Corn starch Shoe polishes 
Grape sugar. malt sugar, Inks: 
and **Ame”’ 1. For copying or writing 
Peptone, hem 3. Other (than printing) 
oglobin, similar Black solid inks and red 
tonic foods solid inks, Chinese 
Ground nut oil Chalk-crayon 
Cod-liver oil Sealing wax 
Compound lard Artificial silk (excluding 
Stearin the product of acetylcel 
Olein lulose) 
Candles : Leather cloth or oil 
Soaps 3 Oil cloth = for 
Oils, fats, and waxes per linoleum 
fumed, and preparations Roofing canvas 
of oil, fat, or wax, per- Tarred canvas 


somatose, 
and 


cloth 
floor, or 


Japan's Position in the 


Her Growing Output and 
Onbalance International 


Williams 


Though new, this use of the embargo is not exactly 
novel in Japanese practice. 
On March 206, 


facturer received from one of the large Japanese trad- 


1925, an American chemical manu- 


ing companies the following letter : 


Dear Sirs: 

Under the agreement made on April 23rd, 1923, we have 
enjoyed very pleasant relationships with you for the past two 
years. 
valued $19,575.00 


have been purchased from you and resold in Japan, 


72,500 Ibs. of anhydrous ammonia—net 

It is regrettable to have to notify you that we wish to dis- 
continue the standing agreement with your goodselves. Owing 
to the new regulations set forth by the Japanese government, 
our head office has been incapacitated in handling your non- 
valve cylinder ammonia. 
the 


confronted, and have the agreement cancelled accordingly. 


Please understand situation with which we have been 

We appreciate and highly value your extended assistance 
and cooperation to the fullest extent for our sales in the afore- 
mentioned territory. 

We beg to hand you herewith our check for $6,080.00 as a 
deposit to cover the cost of outstanding cylinders, in accordance 
with the terms of the said agreement. 

Now that we requested the annulment of this agreement and 
your warm and understanding approval thereof is expected, we 


should like to receive your formal stipulation to the effect that 


WU On 
ua 


IA 





fumed. 

Perfumed waters 

Isinglass 

Acetic acid 

Lactic acid 

Oxalic acid 

Tartaric acid 

Bicarbonate of soda 

Peroxide of soda 

Silicate of soda 

Chlorate of soda 

Iodide of soda 

Chloride of barium 

Peroxide of barium 

Peroxide of hydrogen 

Alum 

Ferro-cyanide of soda 

Ferri-cyanide of soda 

Carbonate of ammonium 
and bicarbonate of am 
monium 

Rongalite, 
lin, and 
ing agents 

Dextrin 

Baking powder 

Alcoholic medicinal 
preparations: 

1. Fruit 
essences, 


Blankit, 


similar 


Decro 


reduc 


essences, liqueur 


and similar 
essences 
Artificial 
Ionone 
Vanillin, coumarin, helio 
tropin, and similar aro 
matic chemicals, n.o.p. 
Fireworks 
Matches 
Indigo, 
Caramel 
Artificial 
Prussian blue 
White zinc (oxide of or 
sulfide of zinc) 
Lithopone 
Chalk or 


musk 


natural 


indigo 


whiting 


ex 386 


ex 


402 


coated 
India- 


Waterproof 
or inserted ; ; ae 
rubber cylinders were returned. to you in good condition. 

(2) Albuminized paper 

(3) Bromide paper and In 
platinum paper by 

Silica sand, quartz sand, . 
and other sand and 
gravel, n.o.p. 

IP Colored 

Slate, and manufactures 
thereof, n.o.p. 

Stones and manufactures 
thereof, n.o.p. 

Amber and manufactures 
thereof, n.0.p. 

Meerschaum or artificial 
meerschaum and manu 
factures thereof 

Manufactures of gypsum 

Portland cement, Roman 
cement, puzzolana_ ce 
ment, and similar hy 
draulic cements 

Bricks, excluding 
bricks: 

2. Other (than fire bricks) 

Tiles of clay 

Alundum tiles and the like 

Dry plates for photograph: 

1. Undeveloped (excluding 
those already exposed) 

Celluloid and manufac 

E; «20.2 


tissues 


«h a refund will be made in cash to us in case these empty 
wi 


respect to the rejected cylinders which have been kept 


you without any settlement of the account, we will send 


our Mr. ————— to your factory within a week or so, and let 
him inspect the conditions of the lot in order to straighten out 
the pending question once for all. 


Trusting to be favored with your early reply, we are, etc. 


As a postscript to this letter—full settlement was 
made for the damaged, returned cylinders referred to 
in the closing paragraph, but none of 213 of these 
returnable containers still in Japan came back promptly. 
One 


lot had very obviously been through the earthquake. 


cement 


When received, all bore evidence of repeated use. 


Not one was in serviceable condition. All of which 
is, Of course, quite contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the returnable ammonia cylinder agreement. 


tures thereof, 
. Combs 
. Other 
bands, 
plates, 
ctc..) 
Waste or old Celluloid, fit 
only for re-manufactur 
ing 
Gallalith and manufactures 
thereof, n.o.p. 


The “regrettable new regulations set forth by the 
(than 
bars, or 
sheets, 


lumps, 
rods, 
tubes, 


Japanese government,” which in 1925 caused the break- 
ing of export agreements on anhydrous ammonia with 
American makers, was also an embargo, an embargo 
on the containers. From the very nature of this material 
and the rigid shipping regulations, both by rail and 





afloat, an embargo on the non-valve container was an 
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World Chemieal Trade 


Aggressive Sales Policies 
Chemical Equilibrium 


Haynes 


effective ban upon the importation into Japan of 
ammonia. 

The reason given officially was that foreign types 
of cylinders were unsafe under Japanese conditions. 
However, the ban was not proclaimed till Japan had 
adequate domestic supplies of synthetic ammonia and 
sufficient cylinder making capacity—plus a working 


stock of “unsafe” foreign containers on hand—to 


provide for her needs. 

Other stories, quite as authentically documented, of 
similar ‘sharp practices” in Japanese chemical trade 
policies are current, and a goodly number of responsible 
chemical executives, here and in England, are stout 
believers in what Kazuo Kawai* has called the “sinister 
menace” theory of Japanese industrial expansion. ‘These 
men envision a government-fostered chemical industry 
in Japan, used not only to establish chemical independ- 
ence for military and economic reasons, but employed 
also as a weapon in a battle for world markets. 

This belief is fostered by the sales tactics employed 
by Japanese chemical makers during the past three 
Since conducted a 


years. arly in 1935 they have 


series of bold price raids, striking quick and hard in 
picked markets; sometimes withdrawing as suddenly, 
and in other cases, notably in the Far East, aggressively 
consolidating their position with long time contracts 
with consumers and by establishing brokerage con- 
nections. One familiar with chemical trade conditions 
can trace out without much difficulty an audacious, but 
well-thought-out plan behind what appears on the sur- 
face to be only a hit-and-miss opportunism. 

In sulfate of ammonia, for example, the Japanese 
appear to have been deliberately ravishing British mar- 
ket strongholds. During the fertilizer year of °35-'36 
they bought 150 thousand tons of synthetic material 
from the European cartel with the agreement not to 
sell for export till July. Although this importation was 
50 thousand tons short of their domestic requirements 
that season, they went out in the early fall, and at the 
very time that they had active buying inquiries both in 
london and New York, they offered Japanese synthetic 
sulfate in double bags, delivered at Indian ports, for 
52 a ton less than London-New York spot prices. It 
s estimated that they sold some 75-80 thousand tons 
hroughout the East. They made a particular drive on 
ie Indian ports and sent at least three sizable ship- 


1ents to Bombay, a stronghold of the Imperial Chemi- 
il Industries, Ltd. 


It is hard to justify a policy that 








‘a Aes 


larch, 
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exports domestic fertilizer material at a price below 


that paid for imports to meet their own requirements, 
save as a hard-boiled effort to gain a foothold over 
against the time, which has now already come, when 
Japan should have an exportable surplus. 

In the United States, no definitely established place 
has been won permanently by Japanese chemicals in 


any of our markets, though there are constant offer 


ings of various industrial chemicals—alum., silicates. 
bichromates, arsenates and alkalis—at all our West 
Coast ports. Generally, such offerings have been 


sporadic, and they have been repeatedly withdrawn 
either when the price has been met, or when there have 
been reprisal quotations made in Japan itself, either by 


American or European producers. It appears to some 





TRADE OF JAPAN IN LEADING 


FERTILIZERS, 


CHEMICALS AND 
1933-35 


[Hundreds of kin; 1 kin equals 1 1-3 pounds.] 








Item 1933 1934 1935 
IMPORTS 
Industrial chemicals: 

Acetic acid F 347 59] 9 
Tartaric acid : $05 332 gS 
Salicylic acid ; 179 292 “6 2 
Acetylsalicylie acid 67 83 7 
Phenol 3,636 2 507 
Citric acid 119 212 160 
Potassium bichromate 2,660 1,308 1,421 
Potassium permanganate 274,106 164,049 43 
Hydrogen peroxide 503,871 73,149 603 
Calcium acetate 15,171 12,093 5,748 
Formalin 53¥1 284 } 
Methanol 70,746 43,332 39,427 
Glycerin 18,782 10,861 2.655 
Caustic potash 892,383 736,963 4a 

Caustic soda 207,959 165,468 332,274 
Soda ash 774,123 618,986 638,483 
Sodium borate 133,599 185,490 182,117 
Cyanides 5.959 4,782 5,505 
Nickel sulfate 7,630 9,104 be 
Acetone 5,066 5,043 7,273 
Coal-tar distillates 31,668 22,097 22,300 

Fertilizer materials: 
Sodium nitrate, crude 581,692 663,400 = 1,042,093 


Potassium chloride 561,785 764,382 1,281,093 
1,419,387 
3,976,636 

$94 880 
12,628,006 
9,602,180 


Potassium sulfate, crude 
Ammonium sulfate, crude 
Bone dust 

Phosphate rock 

Oil cake (not included in total) 


389.675 
1,807,477 
402,108 
11,728,095 13,375,760 
11,149,992 13,113,887 


EXPORTS 
Industrial chemicals: 
Sulfur 5.352 7.618 9.101 
Phosphorus, red and yellow 594 7,410 
Phosphorus sulfide 2,354 2,079 
Acetic acid 3,464 19,328 32,926 
Nitric acid 44,070 62,624 19,388 
Hydrochloric acid 74,759 
Formic acid 9.429 
Oxalic acid 1,274 
Boric acid 2,181 
Borax 17,954 
Lead arsenate 8,042 16,636 
Sodium peroxide 2,101 
Caustic soda 204.886 291.606 
Soda ash 256,710 508,687 
Sodium silicate 45.031 71,318 
Alum 79.868 
Potassium and sodium bichromates 30,602 
Magnesium carbonate 29,360 
Ammonium sulfate 23,733 99,868 
Bleaching powder ? 56,531 70,803 108,154 
Calcium carbide 148,766 198,256 245,233 
Fertilizers and materials: 
Superphosphate 487,680 
Calcium cyanamide > 520,567 565,305 27,912 


Other artificial fertilizer 197,117 

















that these rather ostentatious displays of competitive 
strength are intended to impress domestic consumers 
and establish a fairly high nuisance value for Japanese 
chemicals in the American market. 

Quite recently Pacific Coast jobbers have been offered 
a variety of chlorine derivatives at cut prices. Tri- 
chlorethylene has within the month been quoted to 
jobbers at $7.35 a hundred delivered, which is some- 
what less than the price before freights from American 
eastern makers; and chloride of lime at $12.50 a ton, 
which is just about the freight rate from the eastern 
states. Periodically what seem to be accumulations of 
stocks of carbon tetrachloride are dumped into San 
Francisco, Portland and Los Angeles. From a nation 
carrying on extensive military operations, these sales 
of chlorine-bearing chemicals are not easily explained 
logically. 

Similar “off again, on again, gone again” offerings 
of Japanese chemicals are made on the Gulf Coast and 
less frequently in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
Quotations below the American price appear suddenly. 
Various alkalis, notably caustic and hypochlorites, 
have been favorites in this group, although currently 
bicarbonate of soda of Japanese origin is being sold at 
25c below domestic price in the metropolitan market. 
Quantities are seldom substantial, and the supply has 
not been steady—just sufficient, it would seem, to 
demoralize the market. So the “sinister menace” theory 
of Japanese chemical export trade is again nourished. 

Such tactics, deliberately pursued, would naturally 
upset the theoretical course of international trade on 
the part of a nation the gold-value of whose currency 
has fallen greatly. Save for Mexico, Chile, and some 
of the little South American states, the yen has, dur- 
ing the past six years, been the most inflated monetary 
unit in the world, and, according to the theories 
developed by such distinguished economists as Taussig, 
Hawtrey, and Pigou, we should expect the following 
sequence of events: 

First, the cheap yen, acting as an export bounty, 
greatly stimulates Japanese foreign sales, an effect that 
depends upon her productive resources and will be to 
some degree offset by the necessity for the importation 
of raw materials. This effect has pretty plainly 
materialized according to expectation. Since most 
of Japan’s chemical raw materials are imported and 
because labor costs are relatively small in heavy chemi- 
cal production, this effect has been of less importance 
than say, in the export of raw silk; but it has been 
very potent in transportation costs. 

Second, exchange depreciation keeps the price of 
imported goods high in Japan while exports, at first 
saleable abroad above domestic prices, will tend to reach 
the Japanese domestic price level. In the end, the terms 
of trade will turn against Japanese goods. According 
to Skene Smith,* this assumption held good up to the 
Chinese incident. This naturally introduced new fac- 
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tors and with the withdrawal of all Japanese published 
trade statistics has made it impossible to follow recent 
trends. 

After the restoration of peace in China, however, it 
is most reasonable to assume that some semblance of 
economic equilibrium in the Far East will find Japanese 
export prices of chemicals closely coinciding with 
Japanese production costs, plus the additional costs of 
their imported raw materials. In the terms of world 
chemical trade therefore, Japanese control of new or 
greater supplies of coal, ores, and oils from mainland 
sources has a greater significance than any extension 
of political influence over Chinese markets. For raw 
materials promise to be the factor which will, in the long 
run, determine the place of Japanese chemicals in 
foreign trade. 

The precise place of Japan in world chemical trade 
today is not easy to determine. Satisfying accuracy is 
unattainable because no official Japanese statistics are 
available since 1936 and in many items not since 1935. 
Even the earlier figures are suspicious, for Japanese 
data cannot be reconciled with the British or Ameri- 
can export-import figures. Confusion is worse con- 
founded, if we build up a statistical picture by 
collecting over a year the news items appearing in the 
chemical trade press of shipments, plant extensions, 
and new plant capacities built. In fact, the definite 
impression from such a collection of clippings is that 
some industrious press agents are assiduously booming 
Japanese chemical output, playing up the importance of 
Japanese chemical exports, emphasizing the disturbance 
of world markets by Japanese chemical materials. This 
might be deliberate propaganda; but it is more apt to 
be the expression of national pride in having been able 
to use so successfully the most modern and complicated 
industrial technique of the white man, further puffed 
up by the natural boasting of Japan’s lusty, youthful 
chemical industry itself. Nevertheless, if we may not 
know exactly how “phenomenal” the growth of the 
Japanese chemical production and export has been, we 
have sufficient figures to indicate that it has indeed been 
great. 

For a bird's-eye view, the well known estimates of 
the Dresden Bank are always most useful: 


Shares of Leading Nations in World Chemical Production 
and Exports 
(In Per Cent.) 
Production 1913 1932 1934 
United States 


Germany 


POE EANI race ta eratee Seorie acces eres ee 10 4 10.0 9.5 
AGS ee ye es ee ere oe ee 8.7 8.0 

RES Te ses beisateenca eeentom ice ic avearemiareee ae 2.0 5.0 
DCO Visc ke Sreyvacget a avael ona aiwre isomer ores 2.9 3.0 4.0) 
ADO icch Wore aio o ae at 1 25 3.0 
SV TEBO ANE nos canine ee ey J ES 
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CSeIN ie ete, een Pp rere an tinct 28.0 28.3 24:3 
Mate oe et eee ea 2 a 15.6 13.6 13.7 
Uiteiteee SUAEES: <a cera de woe Ra coteelsiore ts 10.0 14.0 11.9 
ieee ant rrntartire cance aa ee re Ae er 9.7 11.4 11.6 
Simesemlaihe <e-o cree hare ant wae en ows 1.9 4.4 5.1 
Rech rete sssravacc lire cisatate WSO ON Gwe DS 2.0 4.5 4.9 
Pueerite rh re enieas Vine AN ee sree 5.6 5.0 4.3 
PRG R rR oo! bras 2 ee osterte aes cde ORES 5.6 4.7 4.2 
KORN ri Meets we ck Net nee th te Seeks 14.6 12 8. 
ERRATUM cate eS erent areieieconic twa ee ea eZ Pe 2.6 


To fit chemicals into the general industrial develop- 
ment of Japan, the figures published in the special 


chemical issue of The Japan Times* are valuable: 


Chemicals in Japan’s Foreign Trade 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1°34 1935 
Ratio chemical to 
total exports .. 63 8&9 83 83 96 96 10.6 
Ratio chemical to 
total -tmports ... 137 155 Wi Ie IS IS 146 


The most definite figures showing the growth of 
the Japanese chemical output between 1930 and 1936 
are those (presumably taken from the Japanese Chemi- 
cal Yearbook) published by Harald von Waldheim,® 
who credits the Japanese industry with being now the 


fourth largest producer in the world: 


Japanese Chemical Production, Monthly Averages 


(Units in: a—metric tons; b—1,000 boxes; c—1,(00 sheets) 


1930 1935 1936 (actual) 
Sule’ (Cae. csiesiteetesiicins 4,711 12,668 13,681 May 
Rayon) yarn (D)) ....a 662 2,997 16,753 21,745 May 
et) re 4,770 16,526 18,789 Apr. 
Cavsite soda (2)? 2. 66004 2,739 6,504 6,726 Apr. 
Bleaching powder (a) 3,691 5,927 5,279 Apr. 
Foreign style paper (b) ... 113,961 143,303 151,737 Apr. 
Superphosphate of lime (a) 90,815 106,186 133,580 May 
Sulfate of ammonia (a) .. 20,724 80,102 103,440 May 
Calcium cyanamide (a) ... 12,124 17,066 14,435 May 
PING: @IASS 0C)! 2.6 shes xk 182 273 303 May 
COME CE) ch Siewert 2,441 2,909 3,091 Apr. 


From the point of view of world trade, however, the 
most significant figures are those that show the pro- 
duction and consumption of certain of the more 
important chemicals : 


Soda Ash 
(In Metric Tons) 
Year Produc- Consump- 
tion Imports Exports tion 
BOAO ecsidic srs 17,318 36,634 None 53,952 
| 7 ge 23,130 100,433 “ 122,564 
POEs sihodes 30,928 78,649 - 109,577 
|) Se 43,583 79,116 ” 122,699 
OBO 2 eto 57,233 65,206 “5 122,439 
RG ete aceto ay 93,244 54,336 ‘a 147,580 
WOGS <ncedicncds 134,802 46,434 ” 181,236 
Tar ee ees 129,961 46,447 ey 176,408 
PS SMe 165,292 37,139 15,302 187,129 
|, ee 178,832a 25,693b 21,736 148,800b 


(a)—11 months. 


(b)—9 months. 
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Caustic Soda 


(In Metric Tons) 


Year Produc- Consump 
tion Imports Exports tion 
1D 2 Sere 25,341 36,208 42 61,507 
| 2.7 ager rere 24,091 40,948 oo 64,985 
17.) ee ae 28,700 61,123 33 89,790 
|. 2 Eee 57,382 59,593 19 116,956 
5) eee ae 34,738 42,388 12 77,115 
ISSR cks kw 48,436 41,505 125 90,006 
1 52 eae 75,116 28,185 2 248 101,053 
LOG eaercoes 106,875 12,478 5,116 114,004 
(VG aa eae 165,428 9,928 12,293 143,307 
Bleaching Powder 
(In Metric Tons) 
Production Exports Supply 
FOr ch oacacsseuduoecee: 32,954 2,630 30,315 
| 2.7. ra ON arr e ee 38,656 2,608 36,047 
DUR os tte pares ees 42,414 3,105 39,309 
| O20) Scar en Cag eee 55,085 3,134 51,951 
MOR ce hey attr alld eae se 44,290 3,446 40,844 
PORWR soo Sas a W's kerk rere 36,579 3,544 33,034 
Ra Ais te Serre tae 42,685 2,852 39,827 
15 5 IRR ae revea om TNC eee rer ge ee 58,828 3,392 55,436 
126 rear Pereira ere eee 64,981 4,248 69,785 
Deters 8 ot caere worucevea awa 67,202a 4,028b 40,550b 
(a)—11 months. (b)—9 months. 
Ammonium Sulfate 
(In Metric Tons) 
Production Consumption 
| 72 EE CES erate ree Ae rarer 237 704 
| 0 SR ae area ied teary ae MEP rare eee me 371 724 
| 0.3) Renee re drerray ear rae Caterer ar ire eae 591 711 
| OS 2 ae ee re ee er ery pear 683 932 
| 5 3, UR eee gee te ae ee Rar ee ar 717 895 
LOS. Rep eer eter en eters eee error 803 1,024 
Ss oo cin a cs al Seren a ea 1,092 1,263 
Coal-tar Dyes 
(In Metric Tons) 
Produc- Consump- 
tion Imports Exports tion 
| 7: | 7,468 3,169 475 10,162 
102) eee 7,656 2,285 490 9,551 
1. 2), ee 8,290 2,739 1,166 9,862 
C2. SE eee 7,788 2,621 811 9,597 
1.5: | pera 7,780 1,545 2,086 7,239 
j US} cane ee 9,659 1,998 2,012 9,645 
LS? 14,043 1,976 4,521 11,498 
SS ee 15,973 972 6,116 10,829 
105 cee 17,116 1,104 6,421 11,798 
C8 ee ee L204 8,883 


Such figures substantiate the Japanese boast that 
their output of all of the standard heavy chemicals has 
reached a point where they have an exportable surplus. 
This is true also of a number of chemicals—formic acid, 
oxalic acid, sodium sulfide, sodium silicofluoride, potas- 
sium cyanide, glycerine, and chromium oxide are ex- 
amples—which are not in the same tonnages class as the 
mineral acids, the alkalis, alum, bichromates, silicates, and 
arsenates. In a word, Japan, on a national scale and 
in world markets, may be likened to a large consumer 
who has entered upon manufacturing his own chemical 
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supplies, thus not only taking his own demand out of 


the market, but becoming also the active competitor 
of his old suppliers. 


Japanese Control of Oriental Market 


Japanese chemical makers entered the chemical race 
late. While actively carrying on research programs 
in many fields, they have in the main no large, funded 
development investment since they have acquired their 
technique second-hand at a minimum of expense. 
Their plants are modern. It is not their financial habit 
to write off buildings or equipment nor to charge 
depreciation or obsolescence at rates which are con- 
sidered only conservative American or European prac- 
tice. These elements of chemical costing are quite as 
important—possibly more important in the standardized 
heavy chemicals—than the very obvious advantage 
given them by their labor costs. 

With all the advantages of proximity to the markets 
of the Far East therefore, Japanese chemicals, upon the 
basis of Japanese domestic costs, are almost certain to 
capture and hold the oriental chemical market. To 
the American chemical manufacturer this is not a matter 
of very serious, direct concern. Indirectly, however, it 


is full of unpleasant competitive possibilities. 
Continued Japanese Expansion 


The Orient is the largest single consuming field for 
the heavy chemicals and dyes of England and Germany, 
and the chem‘cal industries of these two countries are 
geared to an export of roughly half of their output. 
More than this, Japanese chemical production has con- 
tinued to expand during the past two years. Under 
the stimulus of the war in China it could not have done 
otherwise. It is unlikely, too, that this expansion will 
contract, and quite likely that it will greatly increase, 
when hostilities stop. Whether Japanese chemical 
capacities will grow faster than the young industrial 
markets of China and Manchukuo becomes, therefore, 
a question of some concern to us, for we can be quite 
certain that the building of alkali plants in Australia 
and India is but the first defensive measure that will 
lead to the virtual exclusion of the Japs from the 
British markets in the East. Thus, unless Japan finds 
new chemical outlets in the Orient, the pressure of 
her fast-growing output will increase the world chemi- 
cal unbalance which she has caused by taking the 
astern consumption away from Germany and [ng- 
land. Her vigorous defense of her home markets by 
embargo and her apparently reckless raiding of world 
chemical markets can only be logically interpreted in 
the terms of such a long-haul program inspired by 


these considerations. 


1, U. S. Com. Rpts., No. 44 (30, Oct., ’37), p. 857. 

Annals Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science, Vol. 193 (Sept., 37), p. 133. 
Economic Journal (Sept., °36), p. 424. 

No. 13344, June, ’3t 

Far Eastern Survey, Vol. V., No. 19, p. 200. 
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Names of the Month— 


A Current Supplement to the Chemical Who’s Who 


GILLILAND, William Lester, ass’t prof. chem., Univ. 
Maine; b. Harrireton. Wash., 29 Mar. 1900; mar. Frances 
Lucille Cartmell, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 25 Sept. 1922, 2 sons, 
] dau:; educat. Univ. Washi, B:S:, 1920; M.S: 1921, M.-L. T., 
Ph.D., 1925. Nat’l Research Fellow, Harvard, 1925-27; 
Univ. Maine, 1927-to date. Pres., Oldtown Rotary Club, 
1936. Research in Organometallic comps., Grignard re- 
agents, zinc alkyls, nickel carbonyl. Memb. A.C.S.  Hob- 
bies: Egyptology, clocks. Address: Univ. of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 


HARRIS, Lewis E., dir., Harris Labs.; b. Cedar, Kans., 3 
Dec. 1910; mar. Antonia Synovec, Columbus, Neb., 15 June 
1935: educat., Univ. Neb., B.Sc., 1932, M.Sc., 1933. Harris 
Labs. 1933 to date; in chge. Hospital Lab., Co. I, 110th Med. 
Regt., Neb. N.G. Devel. proc. of increasing stability cal- 
cium gluconate solns., also process of increasing stability 
of calcium glycerophosphate. Hobby: music. Address: 
208 Security Mutual Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


HEMPEL, Charles Henry, pres., gen. mgr., Heresite & 
Chem. ‘Co.; b. N.Y-C., 10 Nov. 891; mar, Paulme 
Marie Hempel, Leipsig, Ger., 10 Aug. 1914, 1 dau.; educat. 
Realschool, Leipsig, Germany, Brewers Acad., Berlin, Ger- 
many. Ribeck Brewery, chem., bacteriologist, 1910-20; 
Pauling & Schreuth, res. chem. for plastics 1920-23; Ve- 
reinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken, supt. dept. for corrosion pro- 
tection of metals 1927-31; Amer. Glanzstoff Corp., supt. 
1933; I. G. Farbenindustrie, res. chem. for plastics 1923-27. 
Devel. of Heresite synthetic resins of the phenolic type 
and comps. containing these resins. Clubs: Football For- 
tune; Elks; Lakeshore Country. Hobbies: football, track, 
hockey, opera. Address: Heresite & Chem, Co., 822 S. 14th 
St., Manitowoc, Wis. 


LEVEY, Harold Alvin, consulting chem. engr.; b. New 
Orleans, La., 14 Oct. 1889; mar. Constance Dannenbaum, 
New Orleans, La., 4 Apr. 1928, 2 sons, 1 dau.; educat. 
Tulane Univ., B.E. in mech. engr., 1910; B.E. in Elec. 
engr., 1910; Univ. IIl., B.S. in chem., 1915; Univ. Il., M.S. 
in chem., 1916; Tulane U., M. Ch. Eng., 1930. Allis Chal- 
mers Co., 1911-12; Vaughn & Meyer, 1912-13; Thomas S. 
Watson Co., 1913-15; Mariner & Hoskins, 1916-17; Gen’l 
Mfg. Co., 1917-18; Bureau Chem., Aircraft Production, 1918- 
19; Gen’l Mfg. Co., 1919; Amer. Prods. Mfg. Co., pres., 
1919 to date; consulting chem. engr., 1927 to date; pres., 
Inceloid Co., Inc., 1936 to date; tech. dir., Chem. Prods. 
Mfg. Co., 1933 to date; Bureau of Scientific Surveys, tech. 
counsel, 1937.. Author of articles on cellulose; research in 
cellulose. Memb. A.C.S. (nat’l v.p., La. Sect., pres., Nat’! 
councillor); Fellow, Amer. Institute Chem. Engrs.; La. 
Engineering Soc. Clubs: Chemists’ Club, Round ‘Table 
Club. Hobby: piano music. Address: 8127-33 Oleander 
St., New Orleans, La. 


McGILL, John Thomas, prof., organic chem., (emerit.) Van- 
derbilt Univ.; b. Morrow County, Tenn., 13 Oct. 1851; mar. 
Lizzie Aken, Harrisonville, Mo., 6 July 1893, 1 son, 1 dau.; 
educat. Vanderbilt, B.S., 1879, Ph.D., 1881. Address: Van- 
derbilt Campus, Nashville, Tenn. 


REGENFUSE, Paul, chem. supvr., S.C. Electric & Gas Co.; 
b. Reading, Pa.. 17 Mar. 1896; mar. Mabel E. Kreischer, 
Reading, 12 Sept. 1922; educat. Lafayette, Ch.E., 1919. 
Address: Parr, So. Carolina. 
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Forty Tons of Chemicals 


to Produee One Gram 


By Arthur K. Kembar 


Here is the very solid counterpart of Floyd Metzger’s amazing story of the 


separation of the rare gases from the air — an account of the chemical concen- 
tration of 4,500 tons of ore to produce one gram of radium, a process requiring 

7 -_ ; . . . . Py 
over 2,500 tons of chemicals and so efficient that it has reduced the price of this 
radioactive material from $70,000 to $30,000 per gram, photographs page 307. 


OR four years a mineral refinery has operated 
on this continent whose uniqueness is gauged 
by three items of its 1938 program: 


Concentrated ore to refinery 


Chemicals used in refining 


PEOCUGEION OF CHIEN PEOUUCt : x 5 /.)4)5:015/ ciclo ees im oieres 

This refinery is located at Port Hope, Ontario, near 
the center of Canada’s most thickly populated section. 
Three thousand miles away, close to the Arctic Circle, 
on the shore of Great Bear Lake, lie the mine and mill 
from which comes the concentrated ore. The mine 1s 
known as Eldorado; the ore is pitchblende; the chief 
product is that amazingly valuable radioactive substance, 
radium. 

In 1929, while poring over Canada’s mining archives, 
Gilbert LaBine found a thirty-year-old reference to the 
beautiful effect of sunlight falling on the cobalt bloom 
of the sheer cliffs rising from the water’s edge of an 
inlet of Great Bear Lake. A prospector of long experi- 
that So he 
started for the far reaches of Canada’s Northwest Ter- 


ence, LaBine knew cobalt meant silver. 


On the rim of the Arctic, he found what he 
But he With the 
extensive pitchblende deposits—and pitchblende meant 


ritories. 
sought. found more. silver were 
radium. 

When he came out with his samples, so rich was this 
hand-picked ore (capable of producing one gram of 
radium from seven tons) that experts doubted even the 
word of a government official that there existed such a 
deposit. Despite this richness (directly responsible for 
a reduction of the price of radium from $70,000 to 
$30,000 per gram) almost insuperable difficulties had 
to be overcome before this richness could have commer- 
cial value. Normal winter temperature at the mine was 
30° to 40 
plies twelve hundred miles to the nearest railroad was 


below zero. Transportation of ore and sup- 


another probiem. Oil wells, fortunately located a few 
years before and less than two hundred miles along the 
river, solved both problems by providing fuel for river 
boats, steam heat and power for the mine. 

At the time 
of the Eldorado discovery no one in Canada knew any- 
A vir- 


tual monopoly of the radium market was held by Bel- 


Sut there was a far greater difficulty. 


thing about radium extraction from pitchblende. 
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gian interests producing 90 per cent. of the world’s out- 
put from pitchblende deposits in the Belgian Congo. 
So secretive had these producers always been concerning 
their methods that it was clear that no help was to be 
had 


a new large-scale refining process. 


from that source. The only hope was to create 
Using the data of 
Madame Curie’s laboratory work as a basis, expert 
mental work was carried on until this possibility became 
the perfected reality now in operation at Port Hope. 

Mechanical concentration at the mine, where 125 men 
are now employed, produces one ton of pitechblende and 
much native silver from approximately forty-five tons 
of the mill-head ore. This silver is shipped to a west 
coast smelter. 

The pitchblende concentrate, as received at the Port 
Hope refinery after its 3000 mile haul, still contains 
much silver but is actually 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
found in na- 


uranium oxide (U.O.). Radium is only 


ture with uranium. The explanation lies in the fact, 
first established by the Curies, that radium is actually a 
derivative (a “grandchild” if you prefer) of uranium, 
created by the natural atomic transformation of uranium 
to uranium X,, to uranium X.,, to uranium IT, to ionium, 
to radium. Always a fixed relationship exists between 
the quantities of uranium and radium present—approxi- 
mately 1 radium to 3,400,000 uranium. 

The task of the refinery is to break up the pitch- 
blende and remove its uranium and silver, as well as 
impurities such as compounds of lead, copper, iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium and bismuth, until only radium is left 

a task compared to which looking for a needle in a 
haystack is simplicity itself. In a sack of concentrate, 
smaller than a 50-pound flour bag but weighing 150 
pounds, the actual amount of radium is too small to be 
seen, weighed, or measured by any ordinary means. 

The little machinery in the refinery immediately im- 
presses a visitor. Apart from revolving drums _ for 
silver separation and porcelain ball mills, the rest is fur- 
naces, vats and containers for chemical operations in 
which five tons of chemicals are used to treat every ton 
of concentrates. This is why the refinery is so far dis- 
tant from the mine. It is more economical to bring ore 
to the chemicals than the chemicals to the ore. 


At the start are two furnaces, in the first finely ground 


ore turns to red-hot dust as the sulfides and carbonates 
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are burned out. In the second, it is roasted with salt to 
transform the uranium and the last of the free silver 
into chlorides. Ground to 40-mesh, the powder is then 
given a sulfuric acid leach. The barium sulfate in the 
ore is not sufficient (only 14 per cent.) to act as a car- 
rier for the radium so barium chloride is added for this 
purpose. Sodium nitrate is added to oxidize the ura- 
nium solution; and hydrochloric acid to take care of 
any soluble silver. Filtration yields a liquid of crude 
uranium sulfate, containing impurities of iron, copper, 
and manganese, which is transferred to the adjoining 
uranium refinery. 

Uranium is a valuable by-product produced as sodium 
uranate, the black oxide, nitrate, and acetate. First step 
in purifying the uranium filtrate is its conversion to 
sodium uranyl carbonate, thereby precipitating the iron, 
manganese and copper. Addition of sulfuric acid and 
caustic soda yields a precipitate of crude sodium uranate 
which, after further refining, washing, pressing, drying 
and grinding, becomes the yellow or orange sodium 
uranate of commerce, the amount of caustic soda used 
in precipitation determining the color. The black oxide 
of uranium is made by dissolving purified sodium 
uranate liquor and precipitating with ammonium hy- 
droxide, washing, drying and burning in earthenware 
crucibles in an electric furnace at 1100° C.  Evapora- 
tion of uranium acid solutions in large porcelain trays 
produces the acetate or nitrate. 

For the radium refinery the insoluble sulfate residue 
contains radium, barium, silver, lead, silica, and some 
calcium. Sodium hyposulfite dissolves the silver which 
is then precipitated by sodium sulfide. After drying 
and grinding this silver sulfide, containing 75 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. silver, is bagged for shipment. Lead 
sulfate is removed by boiling the residue with caustic 
soda and filtering. 

In a_ steam-jacketed autoclave the silica-radium- 
barium residue is boiled with soda ash under low pres- 
sure for about six hours. After filtering and washing 
the carbonated cakes are boiled with hydrochloric to 
yield a chloride filtrate containing the barium and 
radium. An excess of sulfuric acid produces a con- 
centrate radium-barium sulfate, the quantity being about 
1.5 per cent. of the weight of the originally roasted ore. 
First laboratory step is the change to carbonates by boil- 
ing with soda ash. These are converted to bromides 
for removal of any lead, iron and copper impurities by 
barium hydroxide and barium sulfide. 

The similar chemical reactions of barium and radium 
necessitate fractional crystallization for extraction of 
the barium. The crystals formed in the bottom by par- 
tiai evaporation are richer in radium and poorer in 
barium than the liquor above them. The operation is 
repeated separately on crystals and solution in a series of 
quartz basins and monel pails until, after about ten crys- 
tallizations, the initial bromide solution of 1 part of 
radium to 400,000 parts of barium has become 1 to 600. 
After accumulating a month’s production of this resi- 
due, further crystallization is carried on until the ratio 
is 9 radium to 1 barium. 
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This ninety per cent. radium bromide is the final re- 
finery product. Asa result of the careful treatment of 
all waste in the refinery at Port Hope, radium recovery 
is actually above 90 per cent. and silver recovery well 
over 95 per cent. Looking not unlike common salt, it 
is sealed in minute glass tubes, each not much larger 
than the lead in a lead pencil, holding a few milligrams. 
These are stored in the center of a block of lead until 
shipped to Canada’s National Research Council in 
Ottawa. Here each receives its official strength label. 





Industry’s Bookshelf 


Economic Planning and International Order by Lionel 
Robbins, Macmillan, N. Y., 330 pp., $2. Thought pro- 
voking pages by a well known English economist, setting 
forth his own well thought out view of the economic 
foundations of the present world-wide situation. 


The Romance of Textiles by Ethel Lewis, Macmillan, N. Y., 
377 pp., $4. No book just like it; the history of color 
and design of all sorts of materials written for the lay- 
man, but so packed with facts, the expert needs it. 


The Practice of Lubrication by T. C. Tomsen, McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 638 pp. From raw materials to safety rules 
the subject of lubrication in a new, third edition bring- 
ing to date new developments particularly in petroleum 
lubricants. 

Elements of Modern Economics by Albert L. Meyers, 
Prentiss-Hall, N. Y., 363 pp., $4. Enables anyone to 
get a clear understanding of modern economic concepts 
with a minimum of effort and maximum of profit. 


How Profitable Is Big Business by A. E. Bernheim, editor, 
Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 201 pp., $2. A compact 
little book of facts, figures and tables—as exciting as a 
“strip tease act” to any corporation executive or stock- 
holder. 

Colonial Policies of the United States by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Doubleday Doran, Garden City, N. Y., 204 pp., $2. 
Former governor of both Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines concludes that colonies are both unprofitable and 
impractical for a modern republic and tells why and 
wherefore. 


The Fundamentals of Chemistry by L. Jean Bogert, 
Saunders, Phila., 449 pp., $2.75. A fourth and entirely 
rewritten edition of this most compact text book, largely 
used in pre-medical and nursing courses. 


Income Tax Fundamentals by Frederick L. Pearce, Found- 
ation Press, Chgo., 581 pp. With Some Problems by 
O. W. Boyd, Foundation Press, Chgo., 107 pp. De- 
signed as text book on Federal income tax law and 
procedure: it provides an extremely valuable manual on 
the theory of the law and calculation of tax returns. 


Colloid Symposium Monograph ed. by H. B. Weiser, Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, Balto., 156 pp., $3. A collection 
of the papers at the Twelfth Symposium, Ithaca, N. Y., 
June 1935. 


Practical Organic Chemistry by F. G. Mann & B. C. 
Saunders, Macmillan, N. Y., 403 pp., $3. An excep- 
tionally complete manual from England designed for 
two years’ laboratory work. 


Elementary Physical Chemistry by Hugh S. Taylor & H. 
Austin Taylor, Van Nostrand, N. Y., 664 pp., $3.75. 
Brings up-to-date the first edition published ten years 
ago—largely rewritten and with three new chapters 


added. 
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, 'HIS is one of the stopping places in 


the manufacture of a useful group of 


chemicals .. . fluxes. 


Before they reached their present position 
of importance to industry, fluxes like other 
GRASSELLI Products had to pioneer. First, in 
the laboratory for preliminary 
testing... then to asemi-works 
for commercial development 
and finally to meet demand 


—full plant production. 


Today, Du Pont fluxes for 





galvanizing, and hot tinning are used widely 


by the metal industry. 


To further assist in the usefulness of fluxes, 
our Steel Service Section is constantly busy 
aiding manufacturers in the efficient and 


economical processing of their products. 


Other products of Du Pont’s 
Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment contribute to almost 
every industry. 

For your next order of chemi- 
cals, try Du Pont. 


ACIDS + HEAVY CHEMICALS + SILICATE OF SODA + METALS + ORE + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS + SPECIALTIES 
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Seventeenth century Spaniards loading Barilla for shipment to France. 


Through The Centuries With Alkalies 








During the Middle Ages, alkalies were 
used extensively throughout Europe in ‘ . : : 
the manufacture of soap and glass. One Today, an impressive list of American manufacturers find their 


f the most important sources of sod ' 
nace on ” er yn reali prow chief source of supply for Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, and other 
was the ashes of a fleshy plant called 


Barilla, grown along the seashores of || qikalies in the great Barberton plant of THE COLUMBIA ALKALI 


Mediterranean countries.Spanish Barilla 


was preferred by manufacturers until the CORPORATION. This preference is not due to coincidence, but 
close of the 18th Century when soda 
made from brine by the LeBlanc process to the cold logic of careful purchasers who have found by 


began to supplant it. 














long experience that COLUMBIA delivers quality and value. 


SODA ASH T 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 4 


of SES COLUMBIA ALKALY CORPORATION 


BARBERTON + ORDO | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PITTS EUR Ge D! 
CLEVELAND CINCINN A TI S73. (ho 818 MINNEAPOLIS 
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inlet on Great Bear Lake, a few miles from the Arctic Circle, where the radium ore is mined and milled, and from = which 
‘thblende concentrates are shipped 1100 miles to railhead, by boat in summer, by plane in winter. The dog team has brought 
4,000 pound shipment from the mine to the plane’s landing place on this ice-covered arm of the lak« \uthor of arty 
hes 


) shown at extreme right. 





Left, in the Eldorado mine the pitchblende is found as black stringers cutting across highly mineralized veins breast of the vein 
material is to be seen across the top. Center, the electric furnace where black uranium oxide is produced at 1100 Right, sulfuric 
leaching of the finely ground ore tor removal of the uranium. 


Left, radium-barium crystals in Monel pails. Center, equipment for final extraction of one month's radium output. Lead screens 
protect the workers. Right, electroscopie measurement of the gamma-ray activity proves that a small flask of liquor contains 
1/100,000 milligram of radium 
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James F. Norris, Ph.D., Sc. ; ) a 

D., Professor of Organi | a tl 
oes te a & CJ cs a 

Chemistry, past-president of 


the A. C: S., late Lieut. Col.. 

C. W. S., U. S. A., pioneer re ° ° . ei = 
paahives of otesininn a5 0 With the practical ideal of training technicians 
chemical raw material, and to think, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Chairman of the Faculty of ; — ° 
MoT nology was a pioneer school of its type in 


this country and has long occupied a premier 


Fuels, furnaces and combus position. It offered the first course in chem- 
tion are the subjects that ‘ ° ° A = 

Associate Professor Hoyt C. ical engineering in this country, and only one 
Hottel expounds in slow 


other institution of higher learning has today 
spoken, well-worded lectures. : 


Clever, unconventional, Continental 
Ernst A. Hauser (below) lectures 
on colloids. His Ph.D. is from 
Vienna, and his hobby is skiing. 











Professor F. G. Keyes 
(teft) is head of the 
Dept. of Chemistry and 
Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory of 
Physical Chemistry 











Dr. Earl B. Millard (left), B.A 
Colorado; M.A., Wisconsin; Ph.D 
[llinois ; M. I. T. since 714, 1s 1 
charge of undergraduate Physic 
Chemistry. 





Warren Kendall Lewis 
(left), Perkin Medalist and 
honorary Sc.D., but “Doc” 
to two generations of M. I 
lr. graduates who love his 
warm sympathy and caustic 
wit, and admire his inde 
pendent thinking and his pro 
found knowledge ot applied 
chemistry 





Harold C. Weber (right), 
Se.D. from Zurich, is work 
ing on guch semi-rare metals 
as beryllium, boron, molyb 
denum, tungsten, and zir- 
conium and “playing” with 
high frequency work 


\t the M. I. T. field station 
at the Merrimac Chemical 
Company, Dr. Robt. C. Gun 
ness, oO he “Chem. Eng 


Dept..” 1 charge 








v Leicester IF. Hamilton, M. I. J 
* e Bx | ‘te 
a from freshman to professor, 
' 


\nalytical Chemistry, is 


nodero ‘ 
1Ci¢ reraduat 


more of its graduates represented in the 
Chemical Who’s Who. Famous for its equip- 


ment, it is even more distinguished for the Dr. Walter C. Schumb, Harvard 
i ? . and Oxtor former yrotessor 
men on its faculty, and these candid camera ind Oxford, formerly professor 
‘ ; te : at Vassar, is Director of Re 
portraits of a few members of that great search in Inorganic Chemistry 


iY 





staff show in intimate pose men_ widely 
known in chemistry and chemical engineering. 


Dr. Avery A. Morton is associats 
of Professor Noyes in the ad 
vanced work in Organic Chemistry 
(below ). 


[1 Georg. 


herst, "hs: 


“a i Professor. of 

Dr. E. H. Hunt ’ 

| and Director ot 
ress, another thor ad " aes ; : 
wate i r 1 4 Chemistry Research 
man, is in charge ; , I 
ot undergraduate 
work im organ 
chemistry and au 
thor ot a Kev to 
Beilstein (below ) 


Dr. Miles S. Sherrill 
(right) is another of 
MLI.T.’s “grand young 
men” iuthor with 
Noves of “Chemical 
Principles’ and Pro 


fessor | Physical 


Chemistry 


Edwin R. Gilliland, rapid-fire lecturer, ex 
ert in high pressure organic reactions, of the 
hemical Engineering Department 





Louisiana Woos Chemical Industry 


Under Goy. Leche (left) Louisiana has taken to heart the advice 
given by the eminent engineer, Charles Penrose, when, in an 
article in CuemicaLt [Npustriks, last year, he advised States: 
“Do whatever you can to attract and foster chemical enterprises 
within your boundaries.” An aggressive advertising campaign, 
backed with ten years’ free taxes on new construction and the 
promise of fair treatment to industry, has brought to Louisiana 
in the past eighteen months over $47,000,000 worth of new 
industrial construction, of which $6,000,000 is strictly within the 


chemical field 


Alia &, 
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A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 


Plant Operation and 
Management 





Syntheses of 
Amino Compounds 


URING the past few years many new syntheses of 

amino compounds by the ammonia-reaction process 

have been developed, and marked progress has been 
made in improving the operating technique in the industrial 
manufacture of amines from halogen and oxygen-containing 
compounds. A detailed review of the subiect by P. H. Groggins 
and A. J. Stirton, American Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1937). throws light on those cases in 
which substantial progress has been made. 

Although the patent literature and trade journals have given 
ample evidence of activity and progress in the manufacture of 
aniline from chlorobenzene, there have been until recently no 
adequate published operating data regarding this important 
amination process. Vorozhtzov, however, has reported results 
of an investigation based on methods disclosed in Dow Chemical 
Co. patents. Procedure consists in reacting chlorobenzene with 
aqueous ammonia in presence of cuprous oxide at 190° to 230° C. 
The reaction mass from the autoclaves is cooled and permitted 
to settle, whereby the charge separates into two layers—a dark 
brown layer comprising principally aniline and an almost color- 
less upper aqueous layer which rapidly becomes blue on ex- 
posure to air. The volume of the water layer will, of course, 
be considerably greater than that of the aniline layer, and will 
vary with the ammonia liquor ratio. When 5 moles of 32 per 
cent. ammonia and 0.1 mole of cuprous oxide were used per 
mole of chlorobenzene, Vorozhtzov (J. Gen. Chem., U.S.S.R., 
4, 310, 1934) found that the products of reaction were dis- 
tributed as follows (in per cent. by weight) : 


Aniline Water 

Component Layer Layer 
(1 ee 81.55 4.9 

Phenol ae: 4.9 0.33 
Diphenylamine 0.85 — 

Chloride ion (NH,C1) Trace 8.84 
| re : Trace 2.9 
RENE Pie cea SSlatectien aa 13.8 


To recover the aniline and other products from the crude 
aniline, 50 per cent, sodium hydroxide is added to the charge 
in an amount corresponding to 0.2 per cent. of its volume. The 
batch is then subjected to fractional distillation, using jacket 
heat. The first fraction is aniline-water, and this is followed 
by a technically pure aniline of 97 to 99 per cent. purity, which 
contains neither phenol nor diphenylamine. The weight of 
aniline thus recovered corresponds to 90 per cent. of the amine 
originally present. After removal of the aniline, the charge 
The latter 
is separated by distillation with steam; the phenol is recovered 
by acidifying the residue and distilling. 

Alkali is also added to the water fraction in an amount suffi- 


still contains sodium phenolate and diphenylamine. 


cient to react with all ammonium compounds and with phenol. 
Upon fractional distillation, ammonia is first expelled and then 
recovered in a suitable absorption system. An aniline-water 
fraction is next distilled from which an aniline layer separates 
out on cooling. The supernatant aqueous portion containing a 
small quantity of amine can be used advantageously in the am- 


The 


sodium 


monia absorption system. residual solution of 
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phenolate and sodium chloride is then filtered from the pre- 
cipitated copper oxides. The recovered copper oxide catalyst 
is washed and again used, along with fresh copper in subsequent 
operations. 

(a) a better 
yield of aniline, (b) an increase in the ratio of aniline to phenol, 
and (c) 
These characteristics are especially marked in proceeding from 


An increase in the ammonia ratio results in 


a slight diminution in the yield of diphenylamine. 


A further 
increase in the ratio of aqueous ammonia has only a relatively 


3 to 5-6 moles of ammonia per mole of chlorobenzene. 


small effect’on the conversion and yield of aniline. 

The comparative ease in replacing the bromine atom of 
4-chlorobromobenzene can be taken advantage of in the prepara- 
tion of 4-chloroaniline as well as 4-chloro-(.N-methyl-) aniline. 
For the preparation of the substituted amine, 19.2 parts by 
weight of 4-chlorobromobenzene are reacted with 45 parts of 
aqueous monomethylamine (33 per cent.) in the presence of 
2 parts of cuprous chloride for 5 hours at 110° C. 

The preparation of ethylenediamine and the polyamines ob- 
tained concomitantly through condensation have been reported 
by a number of investigators. 

Ethylenediamine may be prepared by the following procedure: 
Ethylene dibromide, preferably as a vapor, is introduced into 
a vertical autoclave partially filled with aqueous ammonia at 
180° C. Reaction apparently occurs in the vapor phase with 
the formation of the solid dihydrobromide of ethylenediamine. 
During the course of the amination, the solid particles fall into 
the ammonia liquor, creating a slurry which is periodically 
The then 
treated with sodium hydroxide, whereupon the base is liberated 


removed. solid ethylenediamine dihydrohalide is 
and is recovered by subjecting the alkaline mass to distillation. 
The residue which is essentially an unsaturated solution of 
sodium bromide is treated with chlorine gas, and the bromine 
is set free. The continued bubbling of chlorine into the solution 
apparently effects the solution of bromine, presumably as bromo- 
chloride, Although bromine and chlorine are soluble in their 
saturated salt solutions only to about four per cent. by weight, 
40 parts by weight of bromine, when treated with chlorine, will 
parts of 


When ethylene is introduced into the vessel containing the 


dissolve in 75 saturated sodium chloride solution. 
liberated bromine, ethylene dibromide is immediately formed, 
admixed with some of the corresponding bromochloride or 
dichloride. 
Extensive investigations in the ammonolysis of halogen com- 
pounds have 
by utilizing 


catalytic aminations may be summed up as follows: 


shown that the practical advantages to be obtained 


a more concentrated ammonia solution for non- 
(a) Amina- 
tion is more rapid; (b) conversion of reacting compound to 
(c) and 


tertiary amines and hydroxy compounds is inhibited; (d) lower 


amine is more complete; formation of secondary 
reaction temperatures can be used; and (¢) since larger batches 
can be treated with the same quantity of liquor, economies in 
the number of pieces of equipment can be effected. 

Reaction rate studies showed that the effect of ammonia con- 
centration on the rate of conversion in catalytic ammonolysis 
depends upon: (a) the ammonia ratio, (b) the reaction tem- 
perature; and (c) the halogen compound. 

No 


paring 


technical advances in the well-known method of pre- 


2-aminoanthraquinone from sodium anthraquinone-2- 
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sulfonate have been reported recently. Of considerable eco- 
nomic significance, however, is the preparation of “silver salt” 
from the sulphoketo acid by cyclization. When 4’-chloro-2- 
benzoylbenzoic acid, which is readily prepared according to 
the Friedel Crafts reaction from chlorobenzene and phthalic 
anhydride, is reacted with a sodium sulfite solution under 
pressure, the corresponding 4’-sulfo-2-benzoylbenzoic acid is 
obtained. On cyclization with concentrated sulfuric acid, this 
leads solely to anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid from which 2- 
aminoanthraquinone of high purity is readily obtained by 
ammonolysis. 


The Methylamines from Methanol 


The greatest recent research progress in the field of am- 
monolysis has been made in the conversion of oxygen-containing 
compounds. The literature reveals that practically the whole 
range of primary alcohols from methyl and butyl to cetyl and 
stearyl alcohols has been investigated. The synthesis of low- 
molecular-weight alkylamines from alcohols is almost always 
carried out in the vapor phase, according to the method of 
Sabatier and Maihle, in which the reacting alcohol and am- 
monia are passed over a dehydrating catalyst. Compounds of 
aluminum or phosphorus, e.g., alumina, aluminum silicate, 
aluminum phosphate, and diammonium phosphate, are most fre- 
quently used for this purpose. As in the amination of alkyl 
halides, the product of reaction may comprise primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary amines, depending on the specific alcohol, the 
ammonia ratio, and other conditions employed. 

A typical mode of manufacture of methylamines is as follows: 
Absolute methanol at the rate of 0.75 to 1.5cc. per cc. of 
catalyst per hour, together with sufficient anhydrous ammonia 
to give a molecular ratio of 3-4 methanol to 1 ammonia is 
preheated to 325° C. and passed over an alumina gel catalyst 
maintained at 450°C. Under these conditions the initial con- 
version to total amines, based on ammonia input, is 85 per cent. 
of which 57 per cent. is tertiary and 28 per cent. secondary with 
no primary amine. The tertiary amine is separated from the 
secondary and recirculated with fresh reactants; the resultant 
product then contains only about 8 per cent. tertiary amine, 
whereas the conversion to secondary amine is 45 to 50 per cent. 
based on ammonia consumption. When the ratio of ammonia 
to methanol is in the order of 4-5 to 1, then the product con- 
sists primarily of monomethylamine with only small amounts 
of the secondary and tertiary amines. It is customary to rework 
the products under suitable conditions or to reintroduce them 
into the amination system along with fresh reactants. Swallen 
and Martin have shown that primary methylamine can be con- 
verted to dimethylamine and trimethylamine by repassing it 
through the catalytic chamber in the absence of ammonia. The 
reworking or recycling of unwanted amines to afford a greater 
yield of desired product is generally effective. 


Amines of the Higher Alcohols 


The amines of the high-molecular-weight fatty alcohols are 
best prepared in a pressure system. Cetylamine is thus obtained 
by conducting cetyl alcohol and ammonia through a catalytic 
reaction chamber containing aluminum oxide which is kept at 
380-400° C. and under a pressure of 125 atmospheres. The 
vented vapors are condensed and yield an oily liquid containing 
some water. Upon distillation of the oil, cetylamine is obtained. 
Oleyl and stearyl alcohols react in a similar fashion. When 
alkylamines are employed instead of ammonia, the correspond- 
ing alkylamino compounds are formed. 

The alkylene oxides—e.g., ethylene, isopropylene, and iso- 
butylene oxides—can readily be converted to alkanolamines. 
These reactions are exothermic, and an operating temperature 
of 50° to 60° C. usually suffices. When ordinary 28 per cent. 
aqueous ammonia is employed, primary, secondary, and tertiary 
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amines are obtained, the proportions being dependent on the 
ammonia ratio. 

When propylene oxide is bubbled into aqueous ammonia at 
40° to 50° C. in a sealed agitated vessel, the isopropanolamines 
are formed, and can be separated by fractional distillation. 
Although the alkylene oxides on ammonolysis give rise to 
amines with one to three alkanol groups, the epichlorohydrins 
derived from glycerol yield mono- and diaminopropanols. 


Plant-Constructional Materials 


When consideration is given to the diversity of compounds 
undergoing ammonolysis, it is clear that no general state- 
ments with respect to materials of construction are warranted. 
In the preparation of aromatic amines from the corresponding 
halogen compounds, perceptible corrcsion of steel autoclaves 
occurs, and this is reflected in the contamination of the amino 
compounds by iron. To overcome this difficulty in the prepara- 
tion of p-nitroaniline from p-nitrochlorobenzene, Saunders has 
advocated the use of acid-resistant stainless-steel alloys in the 
fabrication of the autoclave. The same material of construc- 
tion is also endorsed for the similar preparation of other amines. 
In the preparation of urea, the liquid in the autoclave, con- 
sisting of a mixture of urea, water, ammonium carbamate, and 
free ammonia, is highly corrosive to ordinary materials of con- 
struction. Iron and steel are rapidly dissolved in it, and chrom- 
ium steel and many alloys are rapidly attacked. Lead and silver 
are two of the most resistant materials, and these metals are 
employed as linings for the autoclaves and stills used in this 
process. Resistant steel alloys are, however, used in the con- 
struction of parts where lower temperatures are encountered. 
The Chemical Trade Journal, Dec. 31, ’37, p. 588. 


Black Phosphorus Modification 


A quarter of a century ago Bridgman discovered that white 
phosphorus was irreversibly transformed to a black modifica- 
tion at pressures of the order of 12,000 atmospheres and tem- 
peratures of about 200°C. He noted that for the first ten to 
fifteen minutes the transformation proceeded very slowly, and 
afterwards took place with almost explosive characteristics. 
A reinvestigation of this transformation in the same laboratory 
by R. B. Jacobs has just been published (J. Chem. Phys., 5, 
945, °37, through Nature, Jan. 29, ’38). 

White phosphorus has been heated at approximately 13,000 
atmospheres to about 205° C. for six different periods, all less 
than fifteen minutes and varying from each other by two-minute 
intervals. Then the pressure was reduced to half its highest 
value in order to retain the phosphorus in the solid state, and, on 
washing with carbon disulfide, a carbon-like powder was ob- 
tained in amounts bearing a close correlation to the times of 
heating. Visually this powder differed from the usual black 
phosphorus. Examination indicated that the black phosphorus 
is amorphous and a separate polymorphic modification. It has 
also been shown that the stable form of phosphorus below 
560° C. is the crystalline black modification, and data illustrating 
the progression of stability of the different forms of phosphorus 
are given. Prolonged heating of amorphous black phosphorus 
at about 125°C. yields a brilliant violet modification of red 
phosphorus. Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 4, ’38, p. 92. 


Temperature Control of Alkali Chlorates 


Results of investigations, on both laboratory and plant scale, 
of the influence of temperature in the electrolytic production of 
alkali chlorates, are reported by A. Linari and V. La Pietra, 
La Chimica e L’ Industria, Dec., ’37. They find the most 
suitable working temperature to be about 35°C. If the tem- 
perature exceeds this point, current efficiency falls off and 
deterioration of the graphite anodes becomes more acute. 
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Manufacture Ammonium Nitrate 

An improved process for the manufacture of ammonium 
nitrate, claimed to appreciably reduce costs of production, is 
outlined in E. P, 474,181, granted to Directie van de Staats- 
mijnen in Limburg, Heerlen, Holland, and described in Chemical 
Trade Journal, Dec. 10, ’37, p. 520. 

New process is characterized in that the vapor developed 
by the heat of reaction after introducing ammonia, nitric acid 
and, in some cases, other substances into a circulating liquor 
of ammonium nitrate or mixtures containing the same, is utilized 
for keeping the liquor in circulation. Preferably, the ammonia 
and the nitric acid are introduced into the circulation at a point 
where the pressure is such that at this point the liquor does 
not boil, the boiling occurring only after the reaction has taken 
place. The boiling preferably occurs at a pressure below atmos- 
A plant suitable for carrying out process is also de- 
scribed in specification. 


pheric. 


Purification Synthetic Camphor 

Synthetic camphor can be purified by dissolving it in concen- 
trated acetic acid and diluting with water to effect precipita- 
tion. The contaminating borneol and compounds of the pinene 
group become esterified and remain in the residual liquid, from 
which the acetic acid can be recovered for further use. From 
E. P. 474,097, referring also to E. P. 8297/05, Chemical Trade 
Journal, Jan. 14, 738, p. 39. 


Prussiates from Gas Liquors 

The. process being used by the Staatsmijnen of Holland for 
production of yellow prussiates from gas liquors is described 
by H. A. J. Pieters (Brennstoff-Chem., 18, 397-398, 1937). 
The gas liquors are heated to boiling. The evolved gases 
are not led into sulfuric acid for the production of ammonium 
sulfate, but are washed with a solution of sodium carbonate 
or sodium hydroxide, which latter solution contains either a 
dissolved iron salt or metallic iron in the form of filings, etc. 
The washing liquor is maintained at about 95° C. to prevent 
condensation of steam, and gradually builds up to a content of 
up to 500-600 grammes per litre of sodium ferrocyanide. It is 
separated by decantation from the undissolved impurities and 
crystallized by cooling, the addition of solid carbonate having a 
beneficial effect on the crystallization. The crystals are sepa- 
rated by centrifuging and the mother liquor returned to process. 
The washing apparatus is constructed of cast iron. The process 
is referred to as the Staatsmijnen-Otto Process, according to 
Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 7, ’38, p. 12. 


Nitration Pyridine with Nitrogen Peroxide 

The advantages of nitrogen peroxide over nitric acid in the 
nitration of pyridine or quinoline are discussed by Choryguine 
and Toptshiev (J. Obchetch. Khim., 1937, 7, 193) and reported 
in Chemical Age, Jan. 8, ’38, p. 34. The optimum reaction tem- 
perature in pyridine nitration is 115 to 120°C. when a 10 per 
cent. yield of beta-nitro-pyridine is obtained and the greater part 
of the unreacted pyridine is recoverable. Nitration of quinoline 
at the optimum temperature of 95 to 100°C. gives 7-nitro- 
quinoline, while operation at 133 to 160° C. results in formation 
of 5.7-dinitroquinoline. 


Pyrrole Reagent for Estimating Selenium 
Selenium can be estimated in the presence of sulfur and 
tellurium with the aid of pyrrole, according to Saccardi and 
Martini (Chimica, 1937, No. 8, p. 210). The pyrrole reagent 
consists of 80 drops of freshly distilled substance dissolved in 
250 c.c. boiled distilled water, this solution being stable in the 
dark if the containers are kept full. A black precipitate is 
formed in the presence of 0.0008 gram selenium in 16c.c. solu- 
tion when treated with 10c.c. of the pyrrole solution, while as 
little as 0.000046 gram of selenium is detected. Noted in 
hemical Age, Jan. 8, ’38, p. 28. 
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Absorbents for CO, 


A material for absorbing carbon dioxide is obtained by mix- 
ing slaked lime and an aqueous solution of sodium acetate, 
agglomerating the mixture into granules, or tablets, and calcin- 
ing the product at a temperature above the melting-point of 
sodium acetate, but below the temperature at which lime is 
dehydrated and anhydrous sodium acetate is decomposed, ac- 
cording to E. P. 473,913, Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 28, °38, 
p. 81. A suitable temperature is 350-380° C. The agglomerated 
mixture may be partially dried by storing at 110° C. before the 
calcination. The calcination may take place in a rotary furnace. 
3efore use the calcined product is moistened with an aqueous 
solution of a non-volatile caustic alkaline substance, e.g., caustic 
soda. 


Alkali-Caleium Phosphates 

A double phosphate containing alkali metal, e.g., sodium or 
potassium, calcium, and combined sulfur in such a form as to 
be unreactive with water and carbon dioxide, and which is free 
from alkali or alkaline-earth metal sulfides, is obtained by mix- 
ing phosphate rock, an alkali metal sulfate, and an active car- 
bonaceous reducing agent and heating the mixture to 700- 
900° C. 
kiln may be used for the heating step, and the reducing agent 


until the phosphate is completely decomposed. A rotary 
may be powdered lignite or electrically precipitated lignite dust, 
charcoal or a reactive carbon. Advantageously sodium sulfate 
is used in the form of Glauber’s salt, and 1.8 to 1.9 mols. of 
the salt may be used per mol. of calcium phosphate. Examples 
of operation are given in E, P. 473,520, mentioned in Chemical 
Trade Journal, Jan. 28, ’38, p. 81. 


Properties Magnesia Activated Copper 

In a recent study of the catalytic properties of copper activated 
by magnesia, the starting material is described as a mixture of 
one part copper hydroxide and five parts magnesium hydroxide, 
prepared by cold precipitation of solutions of magnesium nitrate 
and copper nitrate with 16 per cent. caustic soda. The precipitate 
is dehydrated by drying at 110° C, and partial reduction is first 
effected in a current of purified hydrogen at a temperature of 
170-200° C. for five to six hours. The partially reduced product 
so obtained is finally heated rapidly in a hydrogen stream at 
310° C. to give a brownish-red powder which retains its activity 
after heating to 560° C. Interesting results have been obtained 
with this catalyst in the hydrogenation of ethylene and benzene 
and in the cracking of heptane. Authors are Taylor and Jobis 
(Bull. Soc. Chem. Belge, ’37, No. 6, p. 241). 


Conversion Carbon Monoxide-Hydrogen 
Conversion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen into hydro- 
carbons or their oxygen derivatives, such as alcohols, is effected 
in presence of a catalyst prepared, prior to conversion, by 
thermal treatment of an iron compound at above 600° C., but 
below melting or sublimation point of compound or of resulting 
iron, and by treatment with reducing gases. E. P. 473,932, 
described in Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 21, ’38, p. 59, states 
that preferably, precipitated iron hydroxides or oxides obtained, 
e.g., by decomposition of the nitrates are used. The thermal 
treatment may be combined with the reducing treatment by 
effecting it in presence of hydrogen-containing gases, or the 
iron compound may be heated above 600° C. in non-reducing 
gases, e.g., nitrogen or air, and then treated with reducing 


gases, e.g., at lower temperatures such as 300-500° C. Activat- 
ing additions may be used. Conversion reaction is effected 


above 150, preferably at 200-450° C. and elevated pressures up 
to 100 atm. or more. In an example, CO and H: in the ratio 
of 1:2 is led at 220-320° C. and 12 atm. over a catalyst formed 
by heating precipitated iron hydroxide + 5 per cent. of 
aluminum hydroxide to 850°C. in a current of hydrogen. 
Gaseous, liquid, and solid hydrocarbons are mainly formed. 
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® « 
New Equipment 
we ® 


Metal Detector 


The Alnor Forewarn Detector Equipment has been modified 
and adapted and is now offered for use in detecting presence 
of tramp iron or steel in various products or materials. Manu- 
facturer, Illinois Testing Labs., Inc., 420 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, says that presence of iron is announced by a visible 
and audible signal. 


Thermionic Amplifier 

3ringing high sensitivity to potential measurements in high 
resistance circuits, a new thermionic amplifier, drawing a 
negligible current, adapts any potentiometer of suitable range 
to the measurement of glass electrode potentials. It is also 
useful for measuring potentials encountered in polarization 
studies. In the application it is possible to supply a limited 
polarizing current of controlled direction and magnitude while 
actually measuring potential. Other uses include the measure- 
ment of corrosion and oxidation-reduction potentials. Product 
of Leeds & Northrop, 4901 Stenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Clarifier 


Of interest to every industrial engineer, who has settling prob- 
lems in connection with water, chemicals, solutions or mixtures, 
is the new Seip Multi-tray Clarifier, which is designed and 
built on an entirely new principle, that of upward sludge filtra- 
tion by means of periphery intake channel. As compared with 
center intake channels, common to most settlers, the intake in 
the new Seip is ten times as large, which reduces proportion- 
ately the rate of speed of incoming liquids and results in minimum 
disturbance to the liquid. Clarifier consists of one, two or as 
many as seven (depending on the size of the tank and the 
capacity required) round, inverted trays, supported by brackets 
attached in inner side of tank shell. Made by Grover Tank & 
Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


Improved Permochart 


A new and improved Permochart for recording meters is 
being made by Permochart Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Through the development of improved and scientifically 
controlled patented processes, new Permochart has been made 
harder and stronger, resulting in a better writing surface which 
produces a cleaner pen line, adding greatly to its life and use. 


Neutral Wedge Photometer 


The Aminco Neutral Wedge Photometer, for precise deter- 
mination of micro and macro quantities of lead, fluorine, arsenic, 
lactic acid, iron, indole, carotene, chlorophyll, xanthophyll, phos- 
phorus, vanadium, titanium, lactoflavin, organic spray residues 
such as nicotine and phenothiazine, and for determining the 
extent of damage to wool fibers, is announced by American 
Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Md. It can also be used for 
many other substances and for practically all clinical determina- 
tions using color reactions, such as blood and urine analyses, 
turbidimetric measurements, and color control work with oils, 
beverages, etc. Precise and reproducible results are obtained in 
several minutes, and, with the use of a complete set of color 
filters covering the entire visible spectrum in small steps of 
narrow bands, together with the data that can be supplied by 
the manufacturer for a particular instrument for converting the 
scale readings to per cent. transmission or density units, use- 
ful abridged spectrophotometric curves can be obtained for 
any colored solution. Bulletin may be had upon request. 
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Tube Filler and Sealer 


The “Endweld” tube filler and sealer is a remarkably versatile 
type of machine, developed by Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. It cleans tubes—fills any paste or liquid free from 
air bubbles, accurately measuring without stringing or smear- 
ing—shaves tube-bottoms to identical lengths—welds the ends 
in a positive-sealed closure, saving up to % inch on every tube. 
With this machine, all operations of cleaning, filling, sealing 
and discharging are under complete, unified control—regardless 
of the consistency of material handled. 


Acid Buckets and Dippers 


Designed to provide greater safety for workmen who handle 
corrosive liquids, a new and improved Flexite acid bucket has 
been developed by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Bucket is 
made of a semi-flexible material which will not crack or break 
under normal use. They are available in 3-gallon size only, 
and weigh 3% lbs. each. Flexite dippers in one and two qt. 
sizes can also be obtained. Their use is recommended as an 
added protection against spilling and splashing. 


Haveg Suction Filter 


A new item in the Haveg line of chemical equipment is a two 
section suction filter, with a removable top section in which the 
bottom is grooved and perforated to form the filter plate. This 
type is now available in standard sizes of 12” in diameter to 
36” diameter and where these sizes can be used they represent 
a substantial saving in cost. Haveg is a molded phenolic 
resinous asbestos composition and is readily molded into one 
piece units without excessive mold costs. Special types of 
filters can be made to order and common modifications of Haveg 
filtering equipment include rectangular suction filters, or filter 
boxes and filter press plates and frames. 


Conical Dry Blender 


A conical type dry blender or mixer is being marketed by 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, this 
machine being suitable for the mixing or blending of dry 
powders, colors, pigments, chemicals, minerals and synthetic 
compounds of all kinds. It is claimed that absolute uniformity 
is achieved in very short mixing time, and that even when addi- 
tions as small as one or two per cent. are incorporated in a 
large quantity of material a homogeneous product is secured. 
An improved method of loading and discharging has been 
worked into this machine, and it may be easily cleaned so that 
many different materials can be handled in the same mixer. 


Electroplating Rectifier 


Copper oxide plate type rectifiers, for converting alternating 
current into direct current for electroplating, are offered to 
industry in a wide range of sizes by Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. Outstanding features are: 


1. Freedom from moving parts, eliminating necessity for replacements 


and keeping maintenance costs at a minimum. 
2. Practically no installation cost, by elimination of labor and mate- 


rial charges for moving into position, foundations, erection, etc. 
High, over-all efficiency and high power factor. 


Burette Lamp 


Model No. 41-M, new Fostoria Burette Lamp, was developed 
specifically for use with laboratory burettes, and features the 
well-known ball-and-socket construction pioneered in lighting 
equipment by Fostoria. Two bell type reflectors illuminate 
the two tubes, light being supplied by a bayonet type, double 
contact 25 watt candelabra bulb in each reflector. The ball 
and socket joint on each side permits instant adjustment to the 
particular case. Overall size of 714” x 8” makes it readily 
adaptable to the ‘majority of burettes. Product of Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, O. 
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Booklets & Catalogs 
® *£ 


How to get these booklets: Companies will be glad to 
supply copies free, provided “Chemical Industries” is men- 
tioned and ihe request is made on company stationery. 
Your business title should also be given. 


Air Circuit Breakers. For protecting low-voltage electric circuits in 
central station, industrial, and building equipment service. Booklet GEA- 
2450A, 12 pp., specifications, descriptions, illustrations, and dimensions. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Apparatus Topics. February, 1938, latest noted. 
Precision Scientific Co., 1730 N. Springfield ave., Chicago, III. 

Brimstone Brevities. January, 1938, reports new sulfur developments; 
carries seven pages of ‘‘Random References,’”’ published in flexible form, 
to keep readers well advised of the ever widening scope of sulfur’s posi- 
tion in agriculture. Freeport Sulphur Co., 122 E. 42d st., New York City. 

Castaloy Laboratory Appliances. Booklet, lists, describes, and prices 
available items made from this non-ferrous metal alloy, also outlines 
properties and advantages of its use in laboratory equipment. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 711 Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Centrifugal Pumps. Bulletin No. 210, gives features, sizes, perform- 
ance charts, and specifications of Figures 3610 and 3612, single stage, 
side suction, ball bearing centrifugal pumps. Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N 4 

Chemist- Analyst. January, 1938, 
many laboratory suggestions. J. T 
N. 


laboratory aids 


valuable items for chemists, also 
Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 


‘Chemistry & You. Vol. 14, No. 7, announcement of silver anniversary 
of company’s founding as consulting chemists; chemical developments and 
news items included. A. R. Maas Chemical Labs., 308 E. 8th st., Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
Cleaning Tools. Folder, outlines new, modern method for removing 
paint, scale, rust and other accumulations on steel at low cost, illustra- 


9g of models and adaptations included. 
2643 Colerain ave., Cincinnati, O. 
~“Guseae and Copper- Base Alloys. Article, splendid discussion on con- 
struction of corrosion-resisting equipment and structures, written by R. 
A. Wilkins and presented to American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Reprinted from Mechanical Engineering. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park ave., N. Y. City. 

Cyclonaire Mixers. Leaflet, details features of this high-speed mixing 
unit, recommended for mixing food products, syrups, beverages, corrosive 
chemicals, dyes, paints, etc.; charts and illustrations; portable mixers 
also included. U. S. Stoneware Co., 60 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. 

Dicalite. Booklet, descriptions and uses of Dicalite diatomaceous silica 
products (filter aids, fillers, high temperature insulating materials, and 
admixtures for asphz alt and cements), accompanied by charts, photomicro- 
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graphs and photographs of adaptations. Dicalite Co., 120 Wall st., N. Y. 
City. 
Dust. Booklet, entitled “Picking Profits Out of the Air,” referring 


to dust hazard and the problems involved, with suggested practical solu- 
tion through use of proper dust control system. W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Electric Drive Selector. Booklet, hints on maintenance and proper 
selection of motor drive equipment. for particular machinery and operat- 
ing conditions; lists models and gives charts. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electric-Driven Direct- Connected Compressors. Class PRE, bulletin, 

illustrations of installations; also develop- 


56 pp., descriptions, charts, and 

ments accomplished during 30 years in manufacture of direct-connected 
synchronous-motor-driven compressors. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
Eye Protection Guide. Excellent chart specifying types of safety 
goggles to wear for protection against eye hazards, classified according to 
principal industries. American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

Filma-Seal. Booklet, particularly timely in view of growing trend 
towards sealed containers, contains practical information on use of this 
material and its adaptations; illustrated. Ferdinand Gutmann & Co., 
3611-14th ave., Brooklyn, N. 

Five Point Protection Against Explosion and Corrosion with West- 
inghouse De-Ion Oil Immersed Motor Starters, bulletin, of special interest 
to refiners, chemical plants, paper mills, and plants where corrosive or 
explosive gases may be present; protection features outlined and tables 
given. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Five Roller Laboratory Mill. Leaflet, model built on same principles 
as larger units, so that chemist can formulate a product to be produced 
on the larger unit on a predetermined basis. Kent Machine Works, Inc., 
37 Gold st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gas Absorbers. Bulletin No. 61, on principles of Turbo-Gas-Absorber 
design and elements affecting speed and economy in difficult problems 
involving contact between gases and liquids. Bulletin No. 65 is devoted 
to discussion of these absorbers for experimental or research laboratory 
use. Turbo Mixer Corp., 247 Park ave., N. Y. City. 

Graphical Vapor Pressure. Bulletin No. 2, complete description of 
machine which automatically measures and records vapor pressure of 
liquids, operating on continuous sample basis; charts, tables and _ illus- 
trations included. Industrial Engineers, Inc., 819-a E. 59th st., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hager Separator. Leaflet, on principles of this compressed air, gas, 
steam cleaning unit, which operates on centrifugal action. Textite Corp., 
2110 Roscoe st., Chicago, Ill. 

Hastelloy High Strength Alloys for Corrosion Resistance. Booklet, 
36 pp., chemical and physical properties, available forms, methods of 
fabrication, machinery and welding, and applications. Haynes Stellite Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Heavy Duty Lighting Unit. Folder, outlines construction and appli- 
application data in- 
Westinghouse Electric "& Mfg. Co., Cleve- 


cation of Millite lighting unit for heavy industries; 
cluded. 
land, 


Lighting Division, 
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Herculoy. Booklet, 
and engineering uses, 
neering data, 
mator’s use. 
City. 

H-O-H Lighthouse. February, 
eries.” D. W. Haering & Co., Inc., 

Inco. Winter Edition, 1937-1938, articles touching on applications of 
nickel and _ nickel alloys in their various forms. International Nickel 
Co., 67 Wall st., N. City. 

Instruments. January, 1938, tenth anniversary issue, in two parts, 
unusually interesting and constructive, covering a dec: ide of progress in 
the field of instruments for measurement and control. Instruments Pub- 
lishing Co., 1117 Wolfendale st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laboratory Stirrers. Pamphlet, lists available models of heavy duty 
industrial mixers. Catalog D lists company’s line of rubber tubing and 
stoppers. Chemical Rubber Co., 1900 W. 112th st., Cleveland, O. 

Manometer and Its Uses. Booklet, revised and enlarged edition, details 
elemental principles of manometer operation, continues with illustrated dis- 
cussion of various types and their uses, also contains conversion tables 


64 pp., describes this range of alloys for structural 
includes general information and valuable engi- 
besides charts of physical Properties and tables for esti- 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 230 Park ave., New York 


1937, feature article, ‘‘Water in Refin- 
3408 Monroe st., Chicago, IIl. 


for various indicating fluids, instructions for installation, etc. Meriam 
Co., 1955 W. 112th st., Clevel and, O. 
Motor Driven Liquid Mixers. Leaflet, on No. 62-F Model, for thin- 


ning pastes; No. 52-F2 Model, 
mixer for small batches; 
Works, Inc., 39 Gold st., Brooklyn, N. 

Nickel Steel Topics. February, 1938, of interest double spread of 
photos illustrating uses of nickel alloy steels in government construction 
projects. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Oxyacetylene Tips. February, 1938, contains interesting review of 
new flame softening process for removing undesirable hardness from cut 
edge of steels. Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42d st., New York City. 

Portable Drum Crane and Accessories. Leaflet, describes light 
weight, inexpensive model built to handle steel drums weighing from 500 
to 800 Ibs., as well as for countless other lifting problems. Morse Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 400 So. Franklin st., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Power Specialist. January, 1938, new uses for company’s insulating 
products noted. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th st., N. Y. City. 

Precision Lathes. General Catalog No. 97, 72 pp., illustrates and 
describes company’s entire line of back-geared, screw-cutting, metal work- 
ing precision lathes, with particular stress on new features and improve- 


a_60, to 80 gallon mixer; No. 52-G, rapid 
No. 52- E4, <a liquid mixer. Kent Machine 


ments. Technical Service Dept., South Bend Lathe Works, So. Bend, 

Ind. 
Reset Free-Vane Air Operated Controller. Bulletin No. 503, gives 

special features of device that provides for point-control, and which 


lends itself to ready adjustment to meet requirements of process involved. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Revere Alloys. Chart dispenses complete data on chemical and physi- 
cal properties of these alloys. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
ave., N. ¥.. City. 

Ribbon Counterflow Exchanger and Cooler. Catalog, full details ot 
this equipment which has narrow, flat passageways for both liquids, ar- 
ranged for true counterflow heat transfer. Condenser Service & Engineer- 
ing Co., 310-12th st., Hoboken, N. 

Roller Mills, Stone Mills, Mixers, 
Units. Leaflet lists various models, with descriptions and sizes. 
Machine Works, Inc., 37 Gold st., Brooklyn, 1 es a 

Ruggedwear Resurfacer. Folder, on improved product processed with 
cellulose for repairing holes, ruts and cracks in concrete floors. Flex- 
rock Co., 800 N. Delaware ave., Phila., Pa. 

Stationary and Portable Diffusers. Leaflets, describe equipment for 
instant diffusion insecticides, deodorants, disinfectants, and fumigants; 
company maintains engineering service to advise users in various problems 
and in proper use and installation. Fumeral Co., Racine, Wis. 

Steam Jets, Ejectors, Tank Outlets, and Spray Nozzles. Bulletin, 
illustrated with photographs and dimension drawings of the equipment, 
capacity tables given, and a copyrighted chart to simplify selection of 
correct size jet for heating any volume of liquid with steam pressures 
varying from 15 to 85 lbs. Duriron Co., Dayton, O. 

Sulphonated Oils. Booklet, on range available for industrial uses; 
presents in concise form fundamental information relative to their use 
in different industries; from the properties listed may be found the 


Small Batch and Laboratory 
Kent 


answer to problems in other industries. Hobart Division, The Beacon 
Co., 89 Bickford st., Boston, Mass. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals. February, 1938, features ‘“‘The Hard- 
ening of Drying Oils.’”” Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, ¥. 


The Furans. Brochure, presenting story of chemicals from oat hulls, 
and the consequent production of furfural and its derivatives; a careful 
compilation of data; gives physical and chemical properties of each with 
general uses; visualizes future production of new compounds; contains 
system of nomenclature, and has several pages devoted to industrial uses 
of the furans. Quaker Oats Co., 141 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago, 

The Givaudanian. Industrial Aromatics Division, January, 1938, inter- 
esting discussion on deodorization as applied to consumer goods. Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., 80 5th ave., N. ¥. City. 

The Rex World. Vol. 3, No. 2, referred to as the Craftsmanship Issue, 
rotogravure style, showing pictures of plant and operations, giving reader 
a broad idea of the ramifications of a metal working plant. Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Story of Vitamin B. Brochure, 56 pp., contains in compact form, 
essential and up-to-date information on this subject, in compilation of 
which the current literature has been reviewed and extensive use made of 
information presented in well known standard compilations. Not intended 
for general use, but will be sent to individuals who are properly entitled 
to receive same for their information and use. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. 

Triton W-30. Booklet, a comprehensive study of wetting agents and 
the factors contributing to their activity, compiled especially for textile 
industry; gives charts, graphs, and specific recommendations for use of 
Triton W-30. Rohm & Haas Co., 222 W. Washington sq., Phila., Pa. 

Type D Heavy Duty Push Buttons. Bulletin, describes and illustrates 
many new units for built-in control, for panel mounting, counted on plates 
for flush mounting, or in standard enclosures. Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Type HEA. Multicontact auxiliary relays for 6 or 10 circuits—hand 
reset, leaflet GEA-2711, specifications, 0g” and construction 
features. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N 


Vertical Four-Cycle Gas Engines. Bulletin S-550 B4C, describes type 
AG, of interest to power users where natural, manufactured, sewage or 
refinery gas is available; includes complete specifications. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. 

W-B Periodic Process of Chlorination. Booklet, complete details of 
system, operation, and benefits accruing from use in condensers, heat 
exchangers, or other water contact surfaces which are subject to slimeing. 
Specialties Engineering & Service Co., P. O. Box V, 14th st. sta., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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Synthetic Organic Compounds 
Usesin the Textile Industry 


By G. 8S. Ranshaw 


ARGE-scale manufacture of a large number of syn- 

thetic organic chemicals has been undertaken during 

the past few years, and the properties of many of 
these are such that they could be well used in many textile 
processes, either as improvements on older methods, or for 
producing entirely new effects. The barrier to progress in this 
respect has generally been the question of price, and several 
substances with properties very interesting from a textile point 
of view have lacked attention. A number have been taken 
up with success, however, where their large-scale use in other 
branches of industry has been reflected in decreased cost; these 
are primarily of the synthetic solvent type and are being used 
for solubilizing and dispersing dyestuffs and pigments for impart- 
ing a soft finish to rayon, and as yarn lubricants (Chemical Age, 
Nov. 13, ’37, p. 387). 

The most commonly used solvent in the textile industry is 
probably tetraline, or tetrahydronaphthalene, a colorless liquid 
with a high boiling point (206-7°) and specific gravity 0.975. 
Obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of purified naphthalene, 
its cheapness, slow rate of evaporation, and high solvent power 
have long favored its use in industry generally. In the textile 
trade, although it has for some time been used as a solvent 


‘ 


pure and simple (as a constituent of certain “solvent soaps” and 
special sulfonated oils) it is being incorporated with success 
in some kier-boiling assistants, since it exercises a mild bleach- 
ing action without the danger of oxycellulose formation. 

Its homologue, decaline, obtained by the complete hydrogena- 
tion of naphthalene, is similarly empleyed, but owing to the 
fact that it has no swelling action on acetate rayon and assists 
in the dispersion of insoluble coloring matters, it is also used 
in dyeing this fibre. 

Cyclohexanol, and its derivative, methylcyclohexanol, are pre- 
pared by the catalytic hydrogenation of phenol and cresol, 
respectively. Cyclohexanol is a neutral, colorless liquid with 
P.P. 160° and density 0.945. It is a good solvent for fats, oils 
and waxes, but its chief textile use is owing to the fact that it 
dissolves completely in soap solutions or in textile assistants 
of the sulfonated oil, sulfonated fatty alcohol or alkyl naphtha- 
lene sulfonic acid type, increasing their wetting power 
and detergent properties while remaining stable to acids and 
the hardness-forming elements of water. 

A derivative of cyclohexanol, namely, the stearate 
C.Hi1.CO.CizH:s, is coming to the fore in textile finishing. It 
is a white, practically odorless wax, melting at 25° to a pale 
yellow liquid. It is very stable to acids and alkalis, and makes 
an excellent soft finishing agent for rayon. It has been applied 
with success to viscose, mercerized cotton and natural silk 
hosiery yarns for this purpose. It compares very favorably 
with the sulfonated oil, fatty alcohol and oil emulsion type of 
softener, on account of its stability, lack of odor, good lubricat- 
ing power and lack of any tendency to go rancid. 
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Diacetone alcohol, (CH:)2C(OQH)CH:2.CO.CH:, is a fair sol- 
vent, but it possesses considerable dispersing power, and is thus 
particularly suitable for the preparation of printing pastes. It 
is a colorless liquid with a very slight odor, boiling at 160 to 
170° and having density 0.941. It is decomposed by alkalis and 
by acids (above 100°). In the textile trade it is applied for the 
preparation of printing pastes with basic, acid, direct and 
chrome colors; it is also a solvent for these dyes. 

Ethylene glycol, CH2OH—CH:2.OH, is an oily liquid of 
B.P. 197° and practically odorless. Obtained by the action of 
chlorine or hypochlorous acid on ethylene and hydrolysis of 
the resulting intermediate product, it is soluble in water in all 
proportions. It has been found useful especially for dissolving 
the colors used in silk dyeing and printing, possessing a superior 
solubilizing power to the glycerin, phenol, resorcin, aniline, 
etc., usually used, and owing to its neutral reaction it can be 
used in alkaline printing pastes and for color discharges on 
cotton and wool. It has also found a use as softening agent 
where glycerin has previously been used. 

Diethylene glycol, CH».QH—CH:2.0.CH:2.CH:OH, is obtained 
by the action of glycol on ethylene oxide. It is a colorless, 
odorless liquid of B.P. 244° and density 1.1175. It is soluble 
in water, but not in solvents such as benzene or carbon tetra- 
chloride. Its solvent power is superior to that of ethylene 
glycol and it is widely used, at least in the United States, as 
a lubricant for cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns. In finishing 
it is used as a softener for rayon, either alone or as an emulsion. 
It is also an excellent solvent for basic and vat colors and can 
be applied both in dyeing and printing. 

Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether, CH:OH—CH:.O.C2Hs, is 
fairly widely known in other industries as “Cellosolve” and is 
capable of many textile uses. It has a B.P. of 134—6° and a 
density of 0.937. It is principally used for pasting dyestuffs, 
since it increases the solubility of basic, acid, vat or chrome 
colors. The result of the finer dispersion of these dyestuffs, of 
course, is increased penetration (hence greater fastness, bright 
colors and greater economy, since there is less loosely adhering 
dyestuff to be washed off eventually during laundering processes). 
There are patents, moreover, covering its use in dyebaths for 
this purpose. It is specially recommended for use with the 
indigo dyes, a small quantity being able to increase the solubility 
of the indigo “white” and so giving faster and deeper shades. 

Diethylene glycol monoethyl ether, HO.CH2.CH2.0.CH:.CH:.- 
O.C:Hs, generally known in the chemical trade as “Carbitol,” 
is a very hygroscopic liquid, boiling at 200 and having a density 
of 1.020. It has applications similar to those specified for 
“Cellosolve,” constituting a solvent for dyestuffs in basic print- 
ing as a substitute for glycerin or acetin. Used in the ordinary 
dyebath it improves penetration, with its concurrent advantages. 

1—4 Diethylene oxide, known as dioxane or “oxine,’ is a 


CH.—CH, 
O : 2 


colorless liquid of B.P. 101° and density 1.037. Its textile 
uses are as yet few, but it has been proposed as a basis for 
assistants for wetting out fabrics previous to dyeing owing 
to its surface active properties. An I.G. patent covers a use 
in raw wool scouring together with soap and ammonia. 
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Three associated organic compounds which are coming rapidly 
to the fore in textile processing are the ethanolamines. Tri- 
ethanolamine is the most important, and is a viscous, colorless 
liquid with a faint ammoniacal odor. It is very hygroscopic 
and has a B.P. of 277° with a density of 1,120 at 15°C. It has 
been found to be an excellent emulsifier for fatty bodies and 
for paraffin. It combines with free fatty acids in molecular 
proportions and forms soaps, sometimes known as “aminated” 
soaps. These have a pH of about § and thus exert no dele- 
terious effect on textile fibres. The oleate soap is a semi-liquid, 
completely soluble in water, and exhibits marked surface-active 
and detergent properties. The ethanolamines are good emul- 
sifiers of mineral oils and may be used to produce textile yarn 
lubricants in the form of “soluble” oils. This application has 
been adopted by the knitters. They can be used as wetting 
agents or as scouring agents for raw wool in conjunction with 
soap. A stable emulsion is given by mixing 85 per cent. ethylene 
dichloride, 10 per cent. oleic acid and 5 per cent. triethanol- 
amine with an equal volume of water. 





Turpentine Deterioration in Storage 


Water-free turpentine can be stored in 
containers for at least one and without 
appreciable change taking place in the turpentine. The pos- 
sibility of keeping turpentine anhydrous during prolonged storage 
in tanks under commercial storage conditions has not been 
determined in these tests conducted by Naval Stores Research 
Division. 


full, closed iron 


one-half years any 


Crystalline hydrated oxalic acid suspended in tur- 
pentine stored in bare iron with free water present was found 
to protect the turpentine for a period of over one year against 
apparent change. 

Although the oxalic acid was kept out of contact with the 
iron, both the cloth container of the acid and the iron became 
coated with ferrous oxalate, leading to the assumption that the 
oxalic acid passed through the turpentine along with the small 
quantity of water dissolved in the turpentine. However, the 
presence of oxalic acid could not be detected in the small 
quantity of turpentine used in the test. Tests on a larger scale 
to determine presence of oxalic acid in turpentine and on the 
effectiveness of oxalic acid in preventing the coloring of tur- 
pentine by iron are now in progress. The solution of the 
problem of keeping turpentine free from iron and oxidation, 
it is estimated, will save turpentine producers and users several 
hundred thousands of dollars annually. Reported by Chemical 
Division, Dept. of Commerce. 


New Plastic 


New plastic product, called Resinolite, is to be manufactured 
in Italy. It can be made in a wide range of colors and effects 
—transparent, semi-matt, veined, marbled or spangled. It is 
easily workable, and plates or blocks in which it is supplied may 
be planed, shaped, cut, molded, and polished as needed. 


Pitch Coke 


A promising new use for coal-tar pitch is in manufacture of 
a new product, pitch-coke, for making electrodes required on 
a large scale by the aluminum and other electrolytic consum- 
ing industries in replacement of imported petroleum coke—a 
German development reported by the Chemical Division, Dept. 
of Commerce. 


False Teeth Made from Glass 


Satisfactory use of glass in manufacture of dental plates 
and false teeth is reported in Science Digest. Two Oslo 


scientists have developed complete, naturally colored dental 
plates fused inseparably upon their glass foundations, and claim 
that these new sets are superior from both hygienic and cosmetic 
aspects. 
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Burning Power of Chemically-treated Coal 


The burning of coal and coke treated with small quantities 
of chemicals has been investigated with the object of measuring 
any effects of the chemicals by burning fuels under more closely 
controlled conditions than can be imposed in commercial equip- 
ment. Fuel beds of both the overfeed and underfeed type were 
studied, and twenty-five different chemicals, not including their 
variations with or without water, were used in tests described 
by Nicholls, Rice, Landry and Reid, Bulletin 404, U. S. Bureau 
Mines. 

Tests of eastern coals treated with certain proprietary prod 
ucts (“fuel savers’) showed that the treatments 
difference in the results within the range of duplication possible 
in tests of commercial boilers. 


made mn 


Tests definitely disproved claims 
of the vendors for large saving of fuel, elimination of smoke 
and soot deposits, reduction of clinkering, or any other change 
measurable in such tests. Results showed, however, that one 
definite effect of treatments that could be beneficial in the 
burning of coals is that they may reduce the caking in the bed 
This 
power to reduce caking amounts to small but definite effect, 
which, when subtracted from the normal ability of the coal to 
cake will make a large difference with a weakly caking coal, 
Sodium 
carbonate was, on the average, the most effective of the chemi- 
cals studied. 


for those coals that are not themselves strongly caking. 


but no measurable change with a strongly caking coal. 


Ratings were based on the results with 20 and 
40 lbs. of chemicals per ton, 


Soda Ash from Sea Brine 

An extensive project, based principally on a process to pro- 
duce soda ash direct from sea brine, has been started by 
Manchuria Soda Co. in Japan. No information concerning 
process has been published, and the office of the American Com- 
mercial Attache, Tokyo, in a communication to Chemical Divi- 
Dept. of that 
information have been refused. 


sion, Commerce, _ states direct requests for 


Oil-proof Tires 


Oil resistant rubber tires for small trucks and trailers used 
in intra-plant hauling are a development of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ordinary rubber tires subjected to oil become soft and spongy 
and these new tires, known as “Oil-Pruf,’ are about 30 per 
cent. more resistant to such rubber solvents. 


Dry Ice for Preservation Corpses 

As a hygienic method of preserving corpses before burial, 
it is suggested in England that dry ice be used. Some of the 
advantages claimed are: prevention of decomposition, elimina- 
tion of a surgical operation, prevention of objectionable odors, 
and retention of natural color and placid appearance. (Office of 
the American Commercial Attache, London, to Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. of Commerce). 


Lubricants 


Manufacture of a lubricant composed of a lubricating oil 
having dispersed therein small quantities of organic compounds 
of nickel and chromium, forms the subject of E. P. 474,156 
(1936). E. P. 423,441, 431,066, and 455,096 are referred to. 


Glue for Fiber Containers * 


A glue for sealing fiber and corrugated shipping containers 
is offered by Dewey & Almy, Cambridge, Mass. New adhesive, 
known as “Dewalco Case Sealing Glue No. 712,” is said to give 
wide coverage and superior sticking qualities combined with 
greater convenience in use for both machine and hand sealing. 
For machine application it can be used undiluted and applied 
in a very thin film, while for hand-work it can easily be diluted 
with water to a brushing consistency. 
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Fungus Produces Fat 


A species of fungus has been found in Germany which may 
be called a producer of fats, yielding not one crop a year but 
seventy. 


It is a microscopically small organism, but may be 
raised in enormous numbers and is called Odiwm lactis. It may 
be fed on wood sugar, a product obtained by the fermentation 
of wood, and from 100 grams of wood sugar produces 12 to 14 
grams of fat in five days. Practical use of the process has not 
been worked out, but it is apparent that fat resulting from 
this method would cost at least six times as much as the wood 
sugar. 


Azoic-Color Preparations 


A water-soluble powder suitable for applying insoluble azo 
colors by the two-bath process comprises one or more arylides 
of B-hydroxynaphthoic acid or one or more acetoacetic arylides, 
one or more powdered or finely crystalline alkaline-reacting 
salts stable on storage and sufficiently alkaline to dissolve the 
arylide or arylides, and one or more wetting or dispersing 
agents capable of being prepared in powder form. In examples, 
the following substances are mixed, e.g., in a horizontal mix- 
ing drum: (1) Brenthol A.S. powder, sulfonated Ocenol 
powder and sodium metasilicate; (2) Brenthol M.N. powder, 
Igepon T. powder, soda ash and sodium metasilicate; (3) 
3renthol O.T. powder, Gardinol C.A. powder and trisodium 
phosphate; (4) Brenthol A.T., sulfonated Ocenol powder and 
sodium metasilicate. E. P. 474,638, mentioned in Chemical 
Trade Journai, Jan. 28, ’38, p. 81. 


Dye Protects Against Sun’s Rays 

A special dye, named “contrahelios,” which protects against 
the sun’s rays, has been developed by Hungarian chemists, 
according to a report to the A.C.S. Application of a layer of 


this dye on window panes filters the destroying ultra-violet 
rays. 


Catalytic Agents for Synthetic Rubber 

A new catalytic agent, which may play an important part 
in the commercial manufacture of synthetic rubber, is the 
subject of a patent recently assigned du Pont. It has been 
named “dihydroxyfluoboric acid” and is a derivative of the 
element boron. New compound is said to overcome the diffi- 
culties encountered in preparing synthetic rubber from acetylene 
gas, is not so violent in its action, and may be conveniently 
measured and transported. 


New Steel Alloy 

A steel alloy designed for building chambers or crucibles in 
which, under temperatures of over 1,000° F. and pressures of 
4,500 Ibs. per sq. in., coal is treated with hydrogen gas to form 
synthetic oil, and nitrogen from the air is joined with the 
same gas to produce ammonia, is a recent development of the 
Krupp firm in Germany. Ordinary steel and alloys used in 
making these crucibles do not stand up under these drastic 
conditions of hydrogenation, and the inventor has discovered 
that the addition of vanadium, columbium or tantalum to the 
steel checks the attack of the hydrogen. 


Cement and Concrete Products 


\ remarkably large number of products for making cement 
and concrete impervious have been brought on the German 
market, according to Technische Blatter (1937, No. 39, p. 573). 
The bituminous emulsion sold under the name of Aristogen 
is applicable to moist concrete, rough-cast and fresh masonry 
and can be used without danger for proofing the interior of 
drinking water reservoirs and food silos. Another product 
of a bituminous character, Inertol 49, is specially recommended 
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for the protection of concrete in underwater and underground 
foundations and also offers excellent protection against warm 
liquids. These insulating coatings can be applied either hot or 
cold and in consistencies ranging from a paste to a thin liquid. 
Gabritol is a black varnish suitable both for concrete founda- 
tions and for surfaces; Gabrit and Dursit have been 
specially developed for roof protection. Among the products 
on a non-bituminous basis may be mentioned Aquasen, a natural 
resin product resistant to alkalis, to nitrate efflorescences and 
to water; Pagit (chlorinated rubber base) with excellent chemi- 
cal resistance; Alusole, an aluminum paint affording protection 
against temperature changes. Chemical Age, Feb. 5, ’38, p. 107. 


iron 


Organic Alkali 


An improved process for preparation of anhydrous or aqueous 
trimethylamine solutions has been developed by Rohm & Haas, 
222 W. Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. It is of unusually high 
purity, averaging close to 98 per cent., and is recommended in 
the synthesis of new accelerators, antioxidants, antiseptics, dis- 
infectants, detergents, wetting agents, and pharmaceuticals. 
Trimethylamine forms stable carbonates, phosphates, stearates, 
silicates, sulfates, and lactates. It is also recommended for 
the saponification of oils, fats and waxes, and esters and gums. 


Heat Resisting Aluminum Paint 


An aluminum paint recommended for use on all metallic 
surfaces subjected to high temperatures is announced by Ameri- 
can Asphalt Paint Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. ‘Valdura,” 
as it is known, will stand 1000° F., and its success lies in its 
ability to fuse and become a part of the surface. 


Coating Compositions 


Protective coatings applied to insufficiently prepared surfaces 
cannot give the protection desired. A method of insuring satis- 
factory adherence to wet surfaces is the subject of B. P. 472,249, 
described in Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, Jan. 20, ’38, p. 14. 


New Paper Process 


A new process for the manufacture of a paper which combines 
whiteness and gloss with good printability is described in 
Zellstoff und Papier, December, 1937. Manufacture of such 
a paper is possible without entailing the usual disadvantages 


by means of adding to the paper stock barium combined with 
fatty acids. 


Coatings for Magnesium Alloys 


One of the great limitations to the use of magnesium alloys 
at the present time is that they tend to corrode very readily in 
certain types of water, although the corrosion is not always so 
severe as was originally believed (Dr. J. L. Haughton and 
W. E. Prytherch, “Magnesium and Its Alloys,” abstracted in 
Nature, Jan. 1, ’38, p. 45). Much work has been done to find 
some metal which would notably reduce this trouble, and 
0.5—-2.5 per cent. manganese has an appreciable influence in 
this direction. Failing further progress in this field, magnesium 
alloys will probably have to be protected against severe cor- 
rosive conditions by paints applied over some chemically pro- 
duced film, without which paints will not adhere satisfactorily. 
Special reference is made to the selenium and to the chromate 
treatment for the production of protective films as a basis for 
painting, and it is pointed out that the choice of paint to put 
on the films is important, as many pigments suitable for iron 
and steel actually stimulate corrosion on magnesium alloys. 
Reference is also made to the corrosive action of “leaded” motor 
and aviation fuels on the magnesium cylinders. It is stated 
that work at the Chemical Research Laboratory has shown that 
the addition of 1 per cent. of quinoline to the fuel inhibits this 
action and exerts no harmful effect in its anti-knock properties. 
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Prussian Blue from Cottonseed 

The suggestion that cottonseed might be a practical raw 
material for the manufacture of Prussian blue is made by a 
writer in the North Chinese Daily Press, according to the 
Farben-Zeitung of February 4. The process, that has apparently 
been tried out by the writer, consists in the carbonization of 
left the oil and the 
fusion of the residue with iron filings and calcium carbonate, 
a mixture of yellow  prussiates 


Trade Journal, Jan. 14, ’38. 


Ink Cleaner for Rollers 
The problem of properly removing quick-drying inks and 
varnishes from the surface of rubber and synthetic rubber 


the cottonseed cake after extraction of 


being produced. Chemical 


rollers is said to be solved by a new cleansing agent, called 
Afco Ink-Zip, introduced by Fergusson Labs., Drexel Bldg., 
Phila., Penna. 


characteristic, thus allowing the pressman a reasonable time 


New product is said to have a slow evaporation 


for applying the fluid and keeping evaporation loss down to a 
minimum. It will not disintegrate or swell rubber or synthetic 
rubber rollers, according to its manufacturers, and will readily 
remove dried ink regardless of its age. Another use for the 
new cleanser is in removing dried ink images from the surface 
of rubber blanket cylinders on rotary offset presses. This clean- 
ing includes dried impressions in high gloss ink, “non-scratch” 
ink, or any other type of quick-drying ink. The 
the rubber blanket is left clean and smooth, ready for new 
offset work. 


surface of 


Fire- resistant Cable 

A factory has been opened in England for the manufacture oi 
fire-resisting cable, known as Pyrotenax, marking a develop- 
ment of far-reaching importance to the electrical industry. 
British Nature, Nov. 20, ’37, p. 887, states that, the insulating 
cover utilizes a new insulating material, magnesium oxide, the 
heat-resisting and other physical properties of which have been 
proved in connection with boiling-plate elements, which are made 
of resistance wire embedded in the oxide. The cable has a copper 
The new 
method enables continuous runs of this cable up to 300 yds. 
to be produced. 


conductor, magnesia insulation, and copper sheath. 


A piece of cable in series with a burning lamp 
can be hammered to the thickness of a sixpence without affect- 
ing the light. For all 
practical purposes the cable is immune from fire and would 
not contribute anything to a possible conflagration. 


It is therefore mechanically robust. 


New Artificial Fibre 

Possibility of manufacturing a new type of artificial fibre 
similar to wool is being investigated by German chemists 
(Chemical Age, Feb. 12, ’38, Principle underlying 
method is that of the transformation of acetylene into a vinylic 


p. 126). 
ether, which is made into fibres and polymerized. Fibres so 
obtained are useless for clothing purposes, as they soften at a 
temperature below that of boiling water. It is considered pos- 
sible, however, that they may find use as filter cloth in various 
industries. For this purpose it would be particularly good, 
more especially on account of the tensile strength being 16 to 18 
times that of cotton. 


Stainless Steel 


Ludlite, a new stainless steel product, is claimed by 
facturer, Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., to be a 
posite product. 


manu- 
com- 
Its surface is a sheet of strong, thin, stainless 
steel, backed by a tough, non-metallic material. The backing 
is waterproof and flexible. By a special process, involving heat 
and pressure, the Silcrome facing and the backing are 
manently joined. 


per- 
3ecause of the backing, it can be easily 
attached to plaster, wood, fiberboard, concrete and other sur- 
A special waterproof cement for this purpose has been 


faces. 
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developed. The backing deadens sound and has insulating quali 


ties. The facing offers the toughness, wear and resistance to 
tarnish that 


Instead of having to be prefabricated in a specially 


rust and distinguish stainless steel from other 
materials. 
equipped metal working shop, it can be installed by any car- 
penter, craftsman or other person handy with tools. It should 


find adaptation in many industries. 


Rapid Set Putty 

“Flextite” is a waterproofing liquid for mixing with Portland 
cement to produce a rapid set “putty” for plugging water or 
sewage leaks through walls, conduits, pipelines, etc., 
Co., 800 N. 


Ave., Phila., Pa., states it may also be used for stopping gas 


P< 


under pres- 


sure heads. Manufacturer, Flexrock Delaware 


leaks around sewage plants. 


Super Opaque Frit 

New frit, No. 2117, developed by Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md., answers the need for a better super opaque 
No. 2117 has been sub 


jected to exhaustive tests in all types of enamel plants, and, 


frit required in one coat enameling. 


without blending it with other enamels, showed the highest tear 


resistance, and in no instance was there any evidence of 


tendencies to curl, sag or slide. It produces a very high gloss 


and possesses a remarkable set and wide firing range 


Plates Glass with Gold 


Gold mirrors for ‘ad‘es’ dressing tables may be the 


reach of even the mcdest purse, according to Compressed An 


Within 


Magazine, who state that Prof. Chas. S. Gibson has discovered 
a new and easy method of depositing films of pure gold on 
glass or other surfaces. Examples of this work were recently 
placed in the South African Court of the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington. 


Laboratory Paints 

A series of coatings for protection of metal, wood or concrete 
against corrosion and deterioration from exposure to moisture, 
acids, alkalis, and many other disintegrating elements found in 
the laboratory, are being distributed by Fisher Scientific Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Known as Plicote Laboratory Paints, thes« 
coatings have a rubber derivative base which is said to possess 
practically all of the advantages of rubber minus some of its 
disadvantages. The derivative contains more than 92 per cent. 
by weight of rubber hydrocarbon and is one of several developed 
by Goodyear. 

Special features include: successfully repel water, whether 
as intermittent mist, spray or rain, or of constant immersion; 
can be used to waterproof concrete; resistant to deterioration 
from heat; bake to a hard, glossy finish that is easily kept 
clean; give satisfactory service on drying racks, ovens, heaters, 
sterilizers and other suriaces subject to high heat; and effec 
tively resist abrasion because of their hardness characteristics. 
They are also said to prevent dusting, thus preventing surface 
deterioration. 


Halogenated Phthalocyanines 

Halogenated phthalocyanines containing more than 12 atoms 
of halogen in the molecule are obtained by acting on phthalo 
cyanines free from halogen with chlorinating or brominating 
agents in the presence of a diluent and a halogen transferrer 
at a temperature below 200° C. and preferably under pressure 
As halogen transferrers iodine, antimony and its sulfides, iron, 
copper, aluminum, tin and the salts of iron, zinc, aluminum, 
The halo- 


and 


nickel, cobalt, copper, and manganese may be used. 


genated phthalocyanines obtained are insoluble may be 


incorporated as pigments with lacquers and_ plastic 


precipitated on alumina or barium sulfate, and used in printing 
inks. E. P. 474,740, Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 28, ’38, p. 81. 


masses, 
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P.Q. SILICATE SERVICE for YOUR PROBLEM 







33 BRANDS 

meet your need for: 
Adhesive Coating 
Colloid Cement 
Detergent Size 


Binder Inhibitor 57: 183! 


Emulsifier Gel 
Agents for forming floc 
and for deflocculation. 






. U.S. 


*Kin a paper board plant, P.Q. service man investigating the cause 
for “blisters”. A blister is an area of poor or no adhesion 
between the plies of paper. 


silicate of soda, wheels are set in motion. As the case requires, 
a thorough study is made from an engineering or chemical 
viewpoint in the plant or in the laboratory. 


As pioneer producers of silicate of soda, P.Q. experience has 
been long in making uniformly dependable quality and in 
designing various grades for important industrial uses. 


Have you fully explored the possibility of using soluble sili- 
cates in one of your plant operations? Talk it over with 
Silicate Headquarters or send for a copy of the 1938 edition of 
bulletin: “‘Silicates of Soda—Brands, Properties, Applications’”’. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Building, 205 West Wacker Drive. 


Works: Anderson, Ind., Baltimore, Md., Chester, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas 
City, Kans., Rahway, N. J., St. Louis, Mo., Utica, Ill. Stocks in 60 cities. 


Of. 
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Mulberry;Bark in Textiles 

Mulberry tree bark will be the starting material for a 
synthetic textile, Gelsofil, with a strength intermediate between 
that of cotton and linen, according to a report from Italy. 


Absorbent Paper 

Of widespread interest is a new type of paper which is both 
absorbent and tough when wet. In appearance it is similar to 
a high grade bond paper, or even a parchment. It can be 
sloshed around in water and washed with soap and water, the 


severest test for any paper. Boiled in water for hour after 
hour it does not fall apart or disintegrate, according to the 


manufacturer, H. P. Smith Paper Co., 1130 W. 37 St., Chicago, 
Ill. Evidence of the new paper’s strength was recently drama- 
tically demonstrated: A sheet of paper, with the end heavily 
weighted down, was suspended from the ceiling and a steady 
stream of water played on it for five days. At the end of the 
fifth day the paper was taken down and, though thoroughly 
soaked, was apparently as strong as when first suspended. 


Manganese from Low Grade Ores 

A program by which high purity manganese can be produced 
from many low grade ores available in this country has been 
perfected by the Bureau of Mines. Report states that a series 
of the alloys of this metal has been developed which show pos- 
sibilities of being satisfactory for corrosion-resisting purposes 
such as Monel metal or nickel-silver and other nickel alloys 
now used. Discoveries have not yet been commercialized. 
*“High-boiling” Solvent 

Commercial availability of Diisobutyl Ketone, a new high- 
boiling solvent is announced by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, 
30 E. 42 St., New York City. This solvent offers possibilities 
in the production of lacquers, stains and varnishes. It also 
makes available a new raw material for chemical synthesis. It 
may advantageously be used in nitrocellulose and synthetic resin 
coatings where a stable, slow evaporating solvent is desirable. 
It is miscible with many organic liquids, but is practically 
insoluble in water. 
rubber. 


It is an excellent solvent for milled crepe 
reacting Diisobutyl Ketone with 
amines and other chemicals capable of reacting with its carbonyl 
group, to arrive at novel compounds which may form important 
inhibitors, rubber accelerators, and 


It is possible, by 


dyes, pharmaceuticals 


insecticides. 


Gasket Paste 

A gasket paste that offers adaptation in many lines is an- 
nounced by Silica Black Products Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Results of extensive tests show that the paste seals joints, with 
or without gaskets, subjected to action of water, light and heavy 
mineral oils, and various solvents. Its most remarkable property 
is that when joints have been subjected to high temperatures 
(in some cases approaching redness), the joints could be dis- 
connected and gaskets conserved. 


Abrasive Bond 

A true abrasive bond, known as Nuglu, for use in setting up 
all kinds of polishing wheels, belts, or discs with all sizes abra- 
sives, is being manufactured by J. J. Siefen Co., 1936 W. 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. It is free from harmful im- 
purities; contains neither silica nor asbestos; does not thicken 
upon standing, and will polish all metals. New product forms 
an insulation for the wheel, belt or disc, and will stand 2,000° F. 
without being affected. 


Sweetening Agent for Light Distillates 


the past six months, have 
sweetening methods in which copper was the active agent. A 
paper presented by M. H. Roche, before the World Petroleum 
Congress in Paris last June has been reviewed in the Library 
Bulletin of Abstracts, 12, 107, 1937. 


Several articles, in discussed 
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Experiments indicated an effective solution was one con- 
taining sodium chloride, 80 grams, and copper sulfate, 20 grams, 
per liter of water. 


A sweet product was obtained when kerosene 
The 
reagent may be used over again many times; no appreciable loss 
in effectiveness being detected after 20 times. 


was agitated by air with this solution for 10 minutes. 


Color instability of kerosene sweetened by this method has 
been observed when stored in the presence of iron. This may 
be corrected by subsequent treatment with sodium sulfide. 

An improved method is to treat decolorizing earth with warm 
copper sulfate—sodium chloride solution, 


as above, which is then dried and ground. 





same concentration 
A good product 
contained 50 per cent. clay, 10 per cent. copper sulfate and 40 
per cent. sodium chloride. Used in the solid form 50 times less 
is necessary to insure a sweet product and of good color stability. 
Further advantage of the solid medium is that there is not any 


metal reaction and no special equipment is required. 


New Pigments 

A blue pigment of special interest to manufacturers of high- 
class synthetic and cellulose finishes, product of I.C.1., is Bronze- 
less Blue 18310, which, as its name implies, is characterized 
by absence of the reflected metallic bronze usually associated 
with iron blues when applied in cellulose or synthetic media. 
New pigment is said to be of excellent fastness to light, of good 
fastness to acids, and of relatively poor fastness to alkalis and 
\iter Monastral Fast Blue Monastral Fast 
Green GS. I.C.I., in announcing this new pigment, point out that 


lime. BS comes 
the product possesses outstanding brilliance, high tinctorial power 
and general fastness properties comparable to those of Monastral 
Fast Blue BS. definite 


advantages over greens composed of mixtures of blues and yel 


As a homogeneous pigment, it has 


lows. It is particularly suitable for use in the manufacture of 
printing inks, oil paints, cellulose lacquers, molding powders, etc 
“Lithosol” Fast Yellow Y 


developed for use in paints, lacquers, water paints, printing 


Powder, a new dye pigment, 


inks and allied products, is announced by du Pont. A green 
pigment yellow, it is greener than the Fast Yellow HN Powder 
but is equal in strength. When used as a pigment, it shows 


similar resistance and working properties to the redder type. 


Month’s New Dyes 

A valuable range of dyestuffs—the Viscrome range—has been 
developed by I.C.I., Ltd., especially to meet the demand of the 
textile trade for satisfactory mixtures of 


dyeing of spun 


animal and vegetable fibres. Colors give solid shades on wool 
and viscose staple fibre mixture material, whether loose fibres, 
yarns or piece, and are applied by a one-bath chrome process. 
Fro the f. ©: FE: range of chlorine-fast vat blues is 
added Caledon Ming Blue XS, which is stated to produce 
on cotton a greenish-blue shade of very excellent all-round 
fastness properties. The new product has received its trade 
name on account of its resemblance to the color of Ming pottery. 
Solochrome Blacks RCG and RCR, two new acid dyestuffs, 
are stated to possess very good level dyeing properties, and to 
be outstanding for the way in which they reserve cotton and 
viscose effects. 


dye 


By the use of the two brands in admixture, 
practically all shades of black can be produced. Chlorazol Diazo 
3ordeaux 2BS, a new diazotizable direct cotton dyestuff pro- 
duces when developed with beta-naphthol, a very bright bluish 
shade of Bordeaux possessing very good fastness to washing 
and perspiration. Last mentioned dyes are products of I. C.I. 

Supramine Pure Blue GL is a new addition to the line of 
Supramine dyestuffs brought out by 
General Dyestuff. 


duces on wool, bright greenish blues of good fastness to light, 


I.G. and marketed by 
Dyed from a weakly acid bath, it pro- 


water, salt-water, washing and perspiration, making it of special 
interest to the knitting trade. It also stands a medium fulling 
and is of very good fastness to carbonizing and decatizing: 


chroming turns the shade slightly duller. 








A digest of new uses 
and new compounds 
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Cutting Oils and Fluids 


By A. . Lloyd and H. H. Beeny 


UTTING fluids may be plain oils or water-soluble oil 
emulsions or “suds.” The cooling qualities of plain 

oils are never outstanding, but if properly compounded 
possess excellent lubricating properties. Water-base liquids, 
on the other hand, possess extremely good cooling qualities, but 
have only in a minor degree the property of lubrication. 

Metals, such as brass, cast phosphor bronze, gunmetal and 
grey cast iron, which break up easily to form short chips, are 
usually machined without any cooling or lubricating fluid. 
Similarly, aluminum and magnesium alloys are usually machined 
dry as the tensile strength is low, and, except with certain 
aluminum-silicon alloys, there are no hard internal constituents 
which cause abrasion. Steels, Monel metal, and certain copper 
alloys, on the other hand, form a continuous chip which presses 
heavily upon the face of the tool. In such cases, when using 
high-speed steel tools, a cutting fluid is very desirable. For 
rough machining or high-speed cutting with simple types of 
tools, soluble oil emulsions giving good cooling properties are 
usually selected. In forming, hobbing, threading and gear- 
cutting, expensive form tools are frequently used, so that it 
becomes important to preserve the edge of the cutting tool, and 
therefore straight oils are chosen. 

The plain cutting oils may be of several types. Thin mineral 
oil may be used, as it is cheap, stable, and causes no corro- 
sion; but since it lacks a lubricating quality suitable for the 
extremely severe conditions obtaining in metal cutting, it is not 
to be advised for use alone. Fatty oils, either of animal or 
vegetable origin, greatly improve the lubricating quality, but 
are expensive and tend to deteriorate rapidly in use. A com- 
promise is reached by blending mineral oil with fatty oil. 
The proportion of fatty oil, which in the best types is usually 
lard or neatsfoot oil, may vary in amount from five per cent. 
up to about 50 per cent. The cost of straight cutting oils is 
closely proportional to the amount of fatty oil present. 

In metal cutting the pressure between a tough continuous chip 
and the nose of the tool reaches very high values, and lubricants 
of the extreme pressure type should prove useful. Sulfurized 
or chlorinated fatty and mineral oils have been tried for this 
purpose, and the sulfur-bearing oils are finding an increasing 
use, the claim being that the sulfur both helps to prevent seizure 
between the chip and the tool, and absorbs heat. In compounded 
mineral oils, the sulfur is usually present in chemical combina- 
tion with the fatty ingredient, making it possible to process a 
fatty oil so that it combines with from one to 20 per cent. of the 
element. Combined sulfur presents no danger of separation, 
and, except that in damp weather there is some evolution of 
sulfurous gases, the sulfurized oil is quite stable. More recently 
a colloidal sulfur has been produced in the form of a concen- 
trated liquid, which, when added to a cheap, thin mineral oil, 
gives a greater increase in life on hobbing operations than can 


From paper presented at the General Discussion on Lubrication and 
Lubricants organized by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, held 
in London. Abstracted from Chemical Trade Journal, Oct. 15, °37, p. 335. 
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be obtained with expensive sulfurized oil in the chemically com- 
bined state. The disadvantage is that after a period of use, 
part of the sulfur tends to settle out, and it may be necessary 
to make provision to draw the oil supply from a suitable posi- 
tion in the sump. 

The chief point in examining cutting oil is the amount and 
nature of the neutral fatty oil, as this mainly governs the quality 
and price of the material. The percentage of free fatty acid 
should be limited to about three per cent., as greater amounts 
increase the risk of septic infection to those in contact with the 
oil and favor an etching or tarnishing action on exposed machine 
parts, or even an attack upon certain types of bearing material. 
A comparative heating test at 200° C. gives an idea of the gum- 
ming propensity and _ probable 
machining. 


loss by evaporation during 
The closed flash-point, which should not be less 
than about 350° F., is useful as an indication of the temperature 
at which the production of objectionable fumes will commence, 
while it also determines the safety of the oil as regards firing. 
For a given fatty oil content, the oil should be as fluid as pos- 
sible, bearing in mind also the flash-point and evaporation on 
heating. A comparatively cheap cutting oil, which is giving 
excellent service, combines a Redwood viscosity at 60° F. of 
261 sec., with the remarkably high-closed flash-point of 368° F. 
This oil also has the advantage that it is unusually transparent, 
so that the condition of the work and the tool is readily seen. 

A good neat cutting oil prolongs not only the life of the 
tools, but also the life of the machine in which they are used. 
The more expensive the machine and the more intricate the 
design, the greater is the argument in favor of the neat oil. 
The cost per gallon of cutting fluid is, however, from ten to 
thirty times greater than that of the emulsions, and there is a 
comparative lack of cooling quality which restricts cutting 
speeds; the tendency to fume produces a close oily atmosphere 
and the conditions of working generally are not so clean, so 
that there is always the danger of oil-dermatitis and the pes- 
sibility of the oil becoming affected with other disease-produc- 
ing bacteria. On this account it is essential that equipment be 
installed to clean the oil periodically. This can be done by heat- 
ing the oil to 140° F. to assist sedimentation and destruction of 
bacteria, and then by centrifugal separation while still warm, to 
remove the remaining dirt and fine metal particles. An effective 
disinfectant is now available which has a sterilizing action on oil, 
and so prevents the conveyance of septic infection from one 
worker to another. 

Water-base cutting fluids vary considerably in detail, but con- 
sist normally of a mineral oil, such as a pale spindle or 
machinery oil, along with a fatty oil which has been partly 
saponified with caustic soda to form a soap. Methanol, among 
other substances, may be added to stabilize the emulsion, and a 
phenolic disinfectant is also usually incorporated. In many 
of the soluble oils now on the market, the soap is partly replaced 
as an emulsifier by sulfonated castor or other fatty oil, or even 
by a sulfonated mineral oil. These sulfonated soluble oils with- 
stand greater dilution than was recommended for the earlier 
types and the emulsion, which may be made up with as much 
as thirty parts of water to one of oil, combines cheapness with 
satisfactory machining performance. Practically all these 
soluble oils, however, contain a considerable amount of free 
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fatty acid which, in the presence of water, stimulates the 
tarnishing and rusting of iron and steel parts. It is advisable 
to limit the amount of free fatty acid to a maximum of 0.75 
per cent. in the neat oil, although no hard-and-fast rule can be 
drawn, as with varying types of soluble oil more than one 
factor can intervene. 

About three years ago attention was drawn to the detri- 
mental action of certain soluble oils on lathe beds, and the 
problem was brought to the notice of an oil company. In- 
vestigations were begun and a cutting fluid was produced which 
gave a comparatively clear and slightly alkaline liquid when 
mixed with water, and possessed greatly improved stability 
and a much decreased tendency to cause corrosion even at dilu- 
tions greater than those formerly used. The new type of 
cooling fluid has been used exclusively for soluble oil applica- 
tions during the past fifteen months and, at a dilution of forty 
parts of water to one of oil, has shown a large economy. 

A test which has been developed and standardized from prac- 
tical workshop observations is used for checking the corrosive 
qualities of soluble oils. In this test small piles of steel and 
brass chips are placed in recesses milled into the top surface 
of a grey cast-iron block. The metal is similar to that used for 
lathe beds, and the cutting liquid is allowed to drip very slowly 
onto the prepared surface from a syphon. Six or more tests 
may be carried out side by side on the same slab of iron under 
identical conditions. The results obtained on any given emulsion 
are consistent, and have proved a very valuable index of the 
behavior in practice. 


Hydraulic Cements 


In a discussion on chemistry and building research in Section 
B of the British Association at Nottingham, Dr. F. M. Lea 
referred to some of the main problems met with in cement 
technology, dealing with hydraulic cements—those which set 
and remain permanent under water—and confining the talk to 
Portland cement. From phase equilibrium studies of binary, 
ternary and quaternary oxide systems and from the application 
of microscopic, X-ray and other methods of examination the 
major crystalline compounds have been found to be 3CaO.SiO2, 
which is mainly responsible for the development of strength in 
the early stages of hardening, 2CaO.SiO. hydrates 
slowly and develops strength in the later stages, 3CaO.- 
Al,O;, and sometimes 5CaO.3A1,0; and 4CaO.A1:0;.FeOs. 
On hydration, it is probable that a hydrated dicalcium silicate 
or a 3CaO.2SiO.aq. compound is formed, free calcium hydrate 
being liberated, and a hydrated tri- or tetra-calcium aluminate 
produced. Calcium-sulfo-aluminate is also formed by reaction 
with the gypsum used to control the set. When, as in prac- 
tice, a limited proportion of water is used, the hydration 
products appear to be mainly gelatinous, but the view that 
this gel has a microcrystalline structure is as yet unconfirmed. 
Heat of hydration is greatest for the compound 3CaO.A1.0; 
and diminishes in the order 3CaO.SiO:, 4CaO.A1.0;.Fe:Os, 
2CaO.SiO:. Moisture content considerably affects the physical 
properties of the set cement. Theories concerning volume 
changes were also discussed—Nature, Nov. 20, ’37, p. 899. 


which 


Agricultural Fungicide 


An agricultural fungicide which promises better control of 
certain fungous diseases of crops, greater safety to plants, and 
simplicity of application is announced by du Pont. New com- 
pound, temporarily named, “Grasselli Copper Compound A,” 
has been found effective in controlling fungous diseases of 
celery, cherries, cucumbers, tomatoes, beans and ginseng. 
Recommendations for use on these plants are based on actual 
field tests, which also give evidence that the compound is safer 
to apply on copper-sensitive plants than is Bordeaux mixture. 
Tests are under way covering other crops, especially under 
conditions where Bordeaux causes injury. 
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Are Welding Flux 


A flux coating for an arc welding rod of a metal of high 
thermal conductivity, such as of copper or copper alloy, is out- 
lined in E. P. 472,371, Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 14, ’38, 
p. 39. It consists of 50 parts boric acid, 35 parts sodium phos- 
phate, 6 parts common salt, 6 parts cryolite and 3 parts glass 


Carbonate Remover 

For removal of carbonate from plating solutions, a compound, 
known as Du Pont Carbonate Remover, is announced by the 
Electroplating Chemicals Division of du Pont. Described as 
a calcium sulfate compound of slight solubility, it is a precipi- 
tation agent which can be maintained in excess at all times, 
permitting continuous disposal of carbonate as it is formed. 


Fluorescent Chalk 

A fluorescent chalk which glows with a strong green light and 
is visible at a distance has been developed by Westinghouse. 
New material appears and marks like ordinary chalk under 
normal light. 


Concrete Resurfacer 
“Ruggedwear Resurfacer,’ made with cellulose, for repair 
ing concrete, is claimed to make a smooth, solid, permanent 
patch right up to feather edge. Manufacturer, Flexrock Co., 
800 No. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa., states it has the following 
advantages: Provides a firmer, tougher, smoother, more rugged 
wearing surface; dries fast; costs only 10 to l4c per sq. ft. 


Stopcock Greases 

Four types of greases for use on glass cocks in vacuum lines 
have been developed by Westinghouse. Stopcock grease No. 6 
is for vacuum line stopcocks which may be subject to high 
temperatures. 
peratures. 
systems. 


It is very viscous even at relatively high tem- 

No. 7 is for glass stopcocks in high vacuum exhaust 
It will not readily release gases which would interfere 
with vacuum readings. No, 8 is for the lubrication of rubber 
hose connections to metal tips of vacuum exhaust pumps. Not 
only will it lubricate such a joint, but it will also assist in 
making it vacuum tight. No. 10 is recommended for general 
laboratory use. Its light consistency makes it most suitable for 
atmospheric pressure use and for easier manipulation during 


the winter months. It is particularly adapted to desiccator use. 


Tests on SO, as Bedbug Exterminator 

Experiments to determine relative resistance of different 
stages of the bedbug to sulfur dioxide are summarized by 
H. C. Gough, in a letter published in Nature, Jan. 22, ’38. 
The summary expressed as the amount required to give a com- 
plete kill of each stage at 23°C. and 60 
humidity, is given below: 


per cent. relative 


Concentration Concentration 


Stage of SO2 of SO. (% by 

(mgm./litre) volume approx.) 
ee ONE CM Ss ac cue ce cied hows Sods 16.7 0.63 
ro a a 15.8 0.61 
4-6 ‘“ lie 12.0 0.46 
ea 8.9 0.34 

lst nymphal instar 1 day after hatching, 

unfed 6.2 0.23 
1st nymphal instar 2 days after feeding : 6.1 0.23 
2nd = = =e - = 6.0 0.23 
3rd “e “ce “e “ “ee “ee 5 7 0 22 
th “ “ “4 “ “ 5.8 0.22 
5th ba - ig lly: a “ 6.1 0.23 
Adults, 2 days after first meal 4.2 0.1¢ 


Results show that the egg, especially after just being laid, 
is much more resistant to sulfur dioxide than either the adult 
or any nymphal instar, and that this resistance gradually de- 
creases as the time of hatching approaches. Experiments were 
part of an investigation by Prof. J. W. Munro on behalf of 
the Committee on Bed Bug Investigation of the Medical Re 
search Council. 
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359,757. U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl.; mobile polish, cleaner, and fast polish; use since 399,378. Sylvania Industrial Corp., N.Y. 
Dec. 29, ’34; for cements, roof coatings, water- AUS. 3, "at. City; Nov. 5, ’37; compounds for impregnating 
proof building paper, etc.; earliest use since 397,361. Edwin M. Freeman, Denver, Colo.; and coating yarns, fabrics, and papers, to im- 
192 


393,685. Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Ca., Kansas City, Mo.; June 5, ’37; building 
cement; use since Nov., ’27. 

394,289. I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
June 19, ’37; wood putty and wood fil'er, can 
also be used for stucco, cement, or plaster to 
provide a uniform surface to be painted or other- 
wise decorated; use since June 12, °37. 

394,435. Smith Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y.; June 
23, °37; sprays and insecticides; earliest use 
since Sept. 6, ’28. 

394,871. Stanley Paint & Varnish Co., N. 
Y. City, and Brooklyn, N. Y.; July 3, ’37; 
chemical ice melter in powdered form; use since 
Dec. 7, '34. 

395,064. Commercial Soap & Chem. Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; July 10, ’37; scouring soap 
powder and liquid toilet soap; use since Apr. 
A, aes 

395,065. Commercial Soap & Chem. Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; July 10, °37; fly, roach and 
moth sprays, and insecticides; use since Apr. 


395,862. General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.; July 31, ’37; polish for automobiles, finished 
metal, and varnished and like coated articles; 
use since June, ‘36. 

395,982. Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G., Ber- 
lin-Charlottenberg, Germany; Aug. 4, '37; pol- 
ishing waxes; use since Dec. 20, 35. 

396,071. B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City, and 
Akron, O.; Aug. 6, °37; chemic: ally treated pol- 
ishing gauze and cloths, spot remover, glass 
cleaner, automobile top dressing; use since May, 
30. 

396,072. B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City, and 
Akron, O.; Aug. 6, '37; rubber cement, auto top 
seal, and tire dough; use since May, °30. 

396,073. B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City, and 
Akron, O.; Aug. 6, °37; acid seal paint, touch- 
up enamel, automobile body paint, furniture and 
automobile polish, and polishing wax for floors 
and automobiles; use since May, '30. 

397,116. James B. Irwin, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Sept. 4, 37 compounds for exterminating ter- 
mites, fleas, ants and other insects, and for pre- 
serving wood and wooden articles; use since 


397,308. E. H. Tomlinson (Blink Auto Prod- 
ucts), San Diego, Calif.; Sept. 10, ’37; auto- 


’ 


+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 
eens appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, 


Jan. 25, Feb. 1, Feb. 15 and 22. 
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Sept. 13, 37; jelly-like material for application prove =. Ys canal and durability; use since 


to coated surfaces to change absorptive and Nov. 3, 
reflective coefficients of coatings and pervious- 
ness and resistant qualities thereof, use since 
May 17, ’35. 
397,439. General Chemical Co., N. Y. City; 


Sept. 15, ’37; sodium phosphate and sodium sili- Bedbug Disinfestation 
cate detergents; use since Aug., °34. d : 
397,440. General Chemical Co., N. Y. City; At a meeting of the Royal Sanitary In- 
Sept. 15, °37; sodium phosphate and sodium ‘ ‘3 ee 
silicate detergents; use since Aug., '34. stitute “Recent Advances in Methods of 


397,537. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Sept. 18, ’37; resinous, organic, polybasic 


3edbug Disinfestation” 


were discussed, 


acid intermediate for synthetic resins; use since and reported in Chemical Trade Journal, 
It was pointed out that 


Feb. 23, °32. 


397,601. Hugo Wittman (Home Helpers Co.), Jan. 14, '38, p.32. 
as isolation of infected property was not 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Sept. 20, °37; cleanser for tar nks, 
bowls, and traps of toilets; use since Sept. 7, 


aS always possible, a suitable fumigant must 


397,659. Jacob Griffel, N. Y. City; Sept. 22, 


37; waterproofing compound Foc duck, canvas, be harmless to human beings, lethal to 
and other fabrics; use since Sept. 3, 36. eggs of the bug in all concentrations used, 


398,383. Advance Coatings Co., Fitchburg, 


Mass.; Oct. 12, ’37; synthetic resinous coatings; cheap, readily available, and easy to apply, 


use since Sept. 12, °36. 


308,568. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill.; Oct. readily removed by subsequent ventilation, 
16, ’°37; duplicating ink; use since Mar. 31, °34. and be incapable of causing damage to 


398,872. A. S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 


Oct. 25, ’37; furniture polish, wax preparations furniture, fittings, etc. 


The toxic prop- 


for cleaning, polishing, and protecting <a erties of orthodichlorbenzene having been 


floors, automobiles, etc.; use since Jan. 20, 


398,873. A. S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. . recognized and its use rejected, washed 


Oct. 25, ’37; furniture polish, wax preparations 
for cleaning, polishing, and protecting woodwork, 


floors, automobiles, etc.; use since July 9, °37. the characteristics needed. 


398,979. Wellington E. Bull, N. Y. City; 


heavy naphtha was found to possess all 


Oct. 23, ’37; chemical having affinity for Port- The critical factor is the temperature 
land cement, to be added to water content of necessary to secure a sufficient concentra- 


concrete for waterproofing; use since Jan. 20, 
’ 
34. 


Island City, N. Y.; Oct. 27, ’37; paint solutions 


tion of vapor, the percentage of this (vol./ 
‘ rics $F .ock Co., ., Long , ” yf y 
398,985. American Bar Lock Co., Inc., Long vol.) at 50°, 61°, 70°, and 75° F. 


, respec- 


or compounds for water or moisture-proofing tively, being 0.16, 0.21, 0.29 and 0.36. As 


concrete, wood, or other structural materials; 


use since July 8, ’37. laboratory experiments 


399.079. Ever-Plastics Corp., N. Y. City; 
Oct. 29, ’37; plastic compounds, for use as filler 


showed that a 
minimum lethal concentration of 0.15 was 


and for setting glass, ceramics, metal, etc.; use essential to procure the death of all speci- 


since Sept. 21, ’37 


399,171-2-3-4-§-6. Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cin. Mens, it is recommended that actual dis- 
eo ati, O.; Nov. 1, ’37; solder; use since Jan. infestation should not be attempted unless 
399, 266. Beltraction Co., Chicago, Ill.; Nov. the temperature can be maintained at 


3, °37; materials for cleaning and preserving oT 
mechanical belting; use since Jan. 25, °37. 60° F. at least. 
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THE CAREFUL BUYER SEES: 





The Wherefore of Service Selling 


a representatives who sell Ross- 
ville Alcohols have a background of 
specialized knowledge gained through 
years of experience in serving alcohol 
users. Backed by the extensive produc- 
tion and research organizations of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, these 
representatives offer definite, tangible 
assistance to all users of alcohol. 


These services, among others, include: 
e Well considered advice in selecting the 
most practical formula and grade; and 
where possible arranging to supply alcohol 
meeting individual requirements. 


© Help on all technical problems which may 
involve the use of alcohol, bringing to bear 
the extensive facilities of the Research, 
Production, and Engineering Departments. 
© Competent assistance in complying with all 





ROSSVILLE ALCOHOLS FOR 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 


Completely Denatured Alcohols 
Specially Denatured Alcohols 


All Authorized Formulas 
Shellacol — The Handy Solvent 
Rossville Algrain Alcohol 
Rossville Gold Shield Alcohol 
Rossville Hexagon Cologne Spirits 











regulations governing the withdrawal and 
use of alcohol in all its forms. 

Alcohol users, large and small, have 
come to depend on the services rendered 
by Rossville representatives, as they 
depend on the uniform quality of fine 
Rossville Alcohols. 

* * * 
Rossville Alcohols have been used in 
products of quality since 1847. 


>>, Please write on your 
3 letterhead for: The 
66-page,spiral-bound 
Alcohol Handbook 
and the Series of 
“Alcohol Talks”. 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
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399,451. Lacquer Products, Inc., Cleveland, 400,081. Binney & Smith Co., N. Y. City; device. The compound sets quickly and 
O.; Nov. 8, °37; paints, lacquers, v-rnishes, Nov. 24, ’37; prepared carbon blz ack for cement ' "i ‘ . 
thinners, reducers, etc.; use since Feb. 2, °32. industry; use since Nov. 9, °37. can be painted one day aiter application. 

399,547. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi 400,082. Binney & Smith Co., N. Y. City; . > Soe > ’ 
dence, R.I.; Nov. 10, °’37; compound for Nov. 24, °37; prepared carbon black for cement India Rubber Vi orld, Feb. l, 38, p.54. 
processing textiles; use since Apr., °’28 industry; use since Nov. 9.37. t s 

399,548. Arnold, Hoftm: in & Co., Inc.. Provi- 400,119. National Co-Operatives, Inc., Indian- Hydraulic Cement 
dence, R. I.; Nov. 10, °37: comy nin for — Ind.; Nov. 24, ’37; paints, varnishes and 
orocessing textiles; use since M ls enamels; use since 1928. ‘draulic y pS ¢ - 
I — prune os : es. 400,171. Remineton Rand, Inc., Buffalo, A hydraulic gy psum cement, character 
donee BR. 1.: Mov. 16. °37: come | 1 for x Y.; Nov. 26, ’37; paste; use since July 12, ized by extraordinary strength, and far 


processing textiles; use since Nov., ’22. 5. * Wonso d., Glouceste superior to anything hitherto available in 
399.550. Arnold. Hoffman & Co.. Inc., Provi- — 25 Tarr & onson, Ltd., Gloucester, I a g 



























; Nov. 29, ’37; preservative paints for bot- ¢ . ~e : nics sntly 
ni ogy <a 190... snes ; ; , 7 PB 4 » fielc ‘ ents, has re 
dence, AR. I; Nov. 10, 37; comp und for teens ak weentin: tat atte tal 1, WOES, the field of gypsum cements, has recently 
processing textiles; use since Nov., J4. 400,256. Tarr & Wonson, Ltd., Gloucester, been announced, according to the [ndus- 
399,551. Arnold, Hoffman 1 & Co., Inc., Provi Mass.; Nov. 29, ’37; preservative paints for bot- ‘ial Bulleti F Artt D. Little, I 
dence, R. L.; Nov. 10. bie compound — for toms of vessels; use since Dec. 15, 1893. trial bulletin ot Arthur . Littie, inc., 
processing textiles; use since 1933 400,306. Kenite Laboratory, Inc., N. Y. City; Feb. °38. Whereas ordin: ps 
' . City; i OO 1eres ordinary ypsum 
399,552. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi Nov. 30, ’37; pipe thread compounds; use since : = y 8YP 
dence, R. I; Nov. 10, °37; compound for Aug. "ate p'asters and even Portland cement have 
processing textiles; use since 1934. 400, 542. Vita Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; : ny eee te ee Fe, ae 
399,553. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- Dec. 6, ’37; paint enamel, spar varnish, and flat little tensile strength, especially in sanded 
dence, R. I.; Nov. 10, 737; comy vound for wall paint;’use since Oct. 1, °37 mixtures, this new cement is said to sus- 
processing textiles; use since June 22. 133 400,565. Marx & Kushner, N. Y. _ City; Dec. SS os Bete : 
401,409. Henry J. Weitz (Stockdale Fertilizer 70 oa 5 SOAP: mae piace, Aug. 25, °37. — tain 600 to 1200 Ibs. per sq. in. in tension 
Co.), Morris, Ill.; Dec. 30, ’37: fertilizer; use » . 3. & A. Labs., Inc., Sass annah, Ga.; = ee ee = i : 
since Feb., °36. ° scriaaia ‘ Dec. 10, °37; rosin; use since Oct. 4, 737. and to have ten times this strength in com- 
399,685. Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Wil 400,848. Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleve- — pression. The further claim is made that 
mington. Del., and San Francisco, Calif.: Nov. land, O.; Dec. 14, ’37; Portland cement; use 2 , ; ‘ 
12 °37:" lubricating nd flushing oils use since since Apr. 21, °36 it resists the weather with less expansion 
Mav 23. °36 =i i ‘ 401,077. John B. Rosefield (An-Fo Mfg. Co.), 






re Ga au ¢ . racti P orth: and 
399.686. Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Wil Oakland, Calif.; Dee. 20, °37; insecticides; use and contraction than Portland cement - 
mington, Del., and San Francisco, Calif.: Nov. since Dec. 31, °34. - . a has improved resistance to the dissolving 
12, ’37; cleaning solvents (household, _profes- 401,147. Katz Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo; ee acide 
sional and yey il); use since May 2" 30 Dec. 22, ’37; deodorant, antiseptic, and germi action of many acids. 
> : ‘ os Sas gee a eae ride; use since June 1, ’04. 
399,774. New York & New Jersey Lubricant ibs ss ee June 













i ~~ . . 
Co., N. ¥. City; Nov. 15, °37; lubricating oils Buffing Compositions 
and greases; use since 1905. ne A Ss he 
908,962. Soy Ban Preceding Co. tac. Caulki c 1 Three nickel buffing compositions, 
if -rloo owa; No 5 be SOY el insec é . ao ry : = 
pe * taba orl R “ae” y bean insecti 4au ing oOmpoune announced by Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., 


> 


399,837. Johnson Oil Refining Co., Chicago, double-duty caulking compound, made _— Detroit, are designated as: 601 Hi-Luster, 























- — ee) ar eee eee ee ee of rubber, linseed oil, and asbestos, can White, an extra dry grade for produc- 
oe a Pig Aye ae: Cher ge ge nnd be applied with either gun or tool. The ing the finest finish on such work as 
stiffening and shift-proofing agent for yarns and rubber allows for expansion and contrac- sma‘l die-cast parts and for a_ final 
rai99 04” ‘gig oo a7 ee (Cleans-Ay| tion; while the linseed oil affords a pro- wiping operation; No. 602 Hi-Luster, 
rpg tn are Coe Nov. 22, tective film against moisture. Gun ap- Pink, a medium dry grade that con- 
400,064. L.  M. Mel aren Produce, Inc.,  Plication is recommended for narrow open- tains a percentage of the finest quality 
Nos oa Nov. 23, '37; fertilizer; use since ings around doors, windows, etc. For rouge, No. 650 Fast Finish, White, an- 
400,070. Sobol Bros. Service Stations, Inc., larger openings the caulking compound is other medium dry grade that is fast cut- 
N. Y. City; Nov. 23, ’37; liquid auto engine 3 - big come i ' 
Gleaner: use since July 15. °37. applied with a putty knife or similar ting. 
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“Headliners” 


Two distinguished chemical educators, Dr 

\lbert Salathe, left, and Dean Webster N. 

Jones, right, who have entered the industrial 

field with The Brown Company, and Com- 
mercial Solvents, respectively 


The Farm Chemurgic 
Council will carry on 
under the leadership of 
Wheeler McMillen, edi- 
tor, Country Life, newly 
elected president, and Dr 


William J. Hale. 


Dr. N. E. Van Stone, 
recently appointed di 
rector of manufac 
turing operations, for 
Sherwin-Williams. 


Visitors from the West 

Coast, Charles G. Young, 

Patek & Company, who, 

with Mrs. Young, is mak 

ing a chemical tour of 

the eastern and southern 
states 





Phe annual party held last month, at the Park Central Hotel, 
New York City, by American Flange & Manufacturing Com 
pany, was attended by nearly 250. A floor show followed the 
dinner which was arranged by J. J. Myers, right, general man 
iger, and F. W. Sample, left, vice-president in char 





ge of sales 








“Twenty Years Ago” 


Continuing our series of “war photographs’ 

familiar chemical figures, with the hint 

others in service twenty years ago that they hu 
and send us their p 








up the family album 
tures in uniform. 





Charles V. Bacon, Major Engr., 
chief research section, P. S. & 
T. Div., general staff, U. S. A., 
now well known consultant in 
the field of fats and oils. 





Frey, First Lieut., U.S.A., 
(director, Fleisch 
Photograph taken 


Charles N 
also Capt OR: « 
laboratory ) 


at Camp Custet 





Benjamin G. Feinberg, First Lieut 
U. S. A., later served in the Reserve 
as Capt. Ordnance, today, president 


New York Cit 


Mann 


B. G. Feinberg, Inc., 


Francis ¢ Frary, 
Major, C. WwW; >: 
U. S, A. (director 
research, Aluminum 
Co. of America) 


lwenty years ago Gordon Brown, D1 
rector of Advertising, Bakelite Corp., 
was a Captain in the 89th Division, 


U.S. Infantry (below) 





Edward FE, Dickinson, 
\t., aed: JG. os, 3: 
Navy (E. E. Dickin 


essex, Conn.). 


son ( Ou. 


J. S. Air Corps, 


Since Dargan, | 
returned to civil life he has been successtully with 


Lieut. William H 








Battelle & Renwick, American Smelting & Refin 
Co., the du Pont and since 
Ce 


of the 


ing Ammonia Corp., 
1930 chief chemist Brooklyn-Edison 
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) the use of Sharples Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, many processes that might have 
remained indefinitely in the experimental or ‘‘too 
costly’’ stage have been led ‘‘out of the woods’’, and 
placed on a practical commercial production basis. 


In constantly increasing instances, Sharples Amyl 
Compounds show a surprising superiority over other 
alkyl derivatives. Introducing one or more amyl 
groups usually lowers the melting point, raises the 
boiling point, improves oil solubility and decreases 
water solubility. In the following list of Sharples 
Organic Chemicals, the research chemist may find 
just the compound he has been seeking. 


Your copy of the new Sharples Booklet, describing 
in detail the properties and uses of the 95 Organic 
Chemicals in this list, will go forward promptly upon 
request. 





*Pentasol (Pure Amy] Alcohol) Ortho Amyl Phenol Normal Butyl Chloride 
*Pent-Acetate (100% Amyl) Monoamylamine Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Normal Butyl Carbinol Diamylamine Dichloropentanes ‘ 
Isobutyl Carbinol Triamylamine Amyl Mercaptan : 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol n-Monobutylamine ae 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol n-Dibutylamine acre 
Diethyl Carbinol n-Tributylamine Di o i. 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol Monoamyl Naphthalene hen > 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol Diamyl Naphthalene Diamy] Ether 
*Pentaphen Polyamyl Naphthalenes — gry41 COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
(p-Tertiary Amyl Phenol) Mixed Amyl Naphthalenes LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
Diamy] Phenol Normal Amy] Chloride *Trade Mark Registered 


SHARPLES #& SOLVENTS 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP., 23rd and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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More Loeal A. ¢. & Officers 





Midland: Don D. frish, Chairman ; Detroit: O. Edward Kurt, Secretary ; Wilson Dam: George LL. Frear, Secre 
Gerald H. Coleman, Secretary Joseph J. Jasper, Chairman tary; Kelly L. Elmore, Chairman 














Western New York: 
Walton B. Scott, 
Chairman 


Western New York 
\lbert E. Jennings, Jr., 


secretary 


Maryland: John C. Krantz, Jr., 
Chairman 


New York: Cornelia T. Snell, 
Secretar \ 





Delaware: above, J. M Cleveland: above, L. M. 
Peterson, Chairman; left, Currie, Chairman; right, 
S. Lenher, Secretary KF, C. Smith, Secretary 








Nebraska: E. Roger Washburn, Secre Northeast Tennessee: Paul T. Jones, Rhode Island: W. George Parks, Sec 
tarv; Clifford Hendricks, Chairman Chairman; Jack J. Gordon, Secretary retary; Charles B. Wooster, Chairman 








University of Hlinois: Edw. W. Comings, Western Connecticut: G. M. J. Mackay, Louisville: Theo. N. Hubbuch, Chair 
Secretary; G. F. Smith, Chairman Chairman; W. C. Moore, Secretary man; Edw. E. Litkenhous, Secretary 
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TVA HEAD DEMANDS PROBE 


TVA Chairman Arthur E. Morgan Accuses His Fellow-Direc- 
tors of Conspiracy, Secretiveness and Bureaucratic Manipula- 
tion—Asks for Investigation by a Joint Committee of the 
House and Senate—Dr. Harcourt -A. Morgan and David E. 
Lilienthal Make Counter Charges—Norris Suggests TVA 
Chairman Resign—President Roosevelt to Send ‘“*Phosphate 


Message” to Congress— 


The smouldering embers of a long, 
bitter internal feud among the directors 
of TVA suddenly burst into a raging 
flame that the best persuasive powers of 
President Roosevelt have not quenched 
and probably will be the subject of a 
congressional investigation. Charges and 
counter-charges have been hurled back 
and forth with utter abandon. It would 
appear likely that a thorough airing 
of the whole TVA set-up will be made 
by a joint congressional 
committee, instead of by the Federal 
Trade Commission, as suggested by 
TVA’S godfather, Senator Norris, in a 
resolution which he had already intro- 
duced in January. 


investigation 


Two Against One 


Lined up against the TVA chairman, 
Dr. Arthur E, Morgan, are the other two 
members of the triumvirate, Dr. Harcourt 
A. Morgan, vice-chairman, and David E. 
Lilienthal. While it has long been com- 
mon knowledge that the Authority was 
split wide open, the seriousness of the 
intra-directorate row was suddenly ex- 
posed when the chairman issued a state- 
ment on March 2 in which he made a 
number of serious accusations against his 
fellow-board members. Most of the state- 
ment was given over to a review of the 
Berry marble claims, which claims had 
been denied by an independent board of 
arbitration who reported that the marble 
holdings of Senator Berry and his asso- 
ciates in land taken for the TVA were 
worthless. 


Berry Marble Claim Attacked 


Chairman A. E. Morgan stated, “The 
Berry marble case répresents the kind of 
difficulty with which, as chairman of the 
TVA Board, I have been faced in the 
effort to maintain good standards of pub- 
lic service. To a steadily increasing de- 
gree I have contended with an attitude of 
conspiracy, secretiveness, and bureaucratic 
manipulation, which has made the proper 
and effective conduct of TVA _ business 
increasingly difficult.” 


No Disclosure of Fertilizer Plan 


In another part of his statement Dr. 
A. E. Morgan touched on fertilizers 
by saying, “The fertilizer program, 
for example, was adopted without being 
disclosed to the TVA Board, and no 
impartial technical appraisal and report 
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of the fertilizer program ever has been 
made to the board or to the public.” 

In closing the TVA chairman demanded 
that an investigation be conducted by a 
joint House and Senate committee on 
which all important attitudes towards the 
TVA would have adequate representation. 


President Releases Statement 


The scene of the current row shifted 
to the White House on March 4 when 
the President released a memorandum 
signed on Jan. 18 by Dr. Harcourt A. 
Morgan and David E. Lilienthal stating 
that they could no longer work with 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan and sug- 
gesting that he retire to private life. The 
President professed to know no more 
about the long standing feud than was 
contained in the two statements. 

In their complaint the two directors 
stated that things had run with relative 
smoothness in the TVA from 733 until 
the Spring of ’36. But since, they con- 
tinued, “the authority's work has been 
accomplished in spite of the repeated fail- 
ure of Arthur E. Morgan to accept and 
cooperate in carrying out provisions of 
law and board decisions.” For more than 
a year they had been “compelled” to as- 
sume responsibility for the project, they 
said. 

The two directors charge that the chair- 
man has attacked the personal motives 
and good faith and has impugned the 
integrity of his associates, not upon the 
basis of direct charges but by innuendo, 
indirection, and aspersion. They further 
claim that he engaged in unsupported at- 
tacks upon the integrity, professional 
ethics and competence of key members of 
the staff, and interfered with them while 
they carried cut duties resulting from 
decisions duly arrived at by a majority of 
the board of directors. In additional 
statements they accuse the chairman of 
too close cooperation with certain utility 
factors in the preparation of certain 
reports, 


See President’s Hand 


On March 5 Senator Norris accused 
TVA chairman, Arthur E. Morgan, of 
hindering the Authority’s program and 
suggested that he resign. Many in the 
Washington “merry-go-round” professed 
to see in Norris’ statement an indirect 
request from the President that the TVA 
chairman get out. 
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Complete Investigation Likely 

In view of the serious charges made by 
both sides it does not appear likely that 
the Administration will have difficulty to 
stop a complete investigation by a joint 
committee from the Senate and the House. 

All Washington become highly 
chemical and fertilizer-minded, what with 
the TVA dispute and the statement by the 
President that he will shortly send a mes- 
sage to Congress on “unbalanced utiliza- 
tion of our phosphate deposits.” In the 
press conference at which he disclosed his 
intention of sending such a message the 
President refused to specify or comment 
on the details of the plan, but there is 


has 


little doubt in chemical and fertilizer cir- 
cles that he desires greater development 
of the phosphate deposits in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Wyoming. 

Senator Pope of Idaho is the leader of 
a western that been 
pleading with the Administration to assist 
in this development. (C. /., Dec., ’37, pp. 
559, 625.) 


senate group has 


Richberg Dinner Speaker 

“Self-governing controls” of our indus- 
trial system, working in harmony with 
a self-governing political system are vital 
necessities if lasting security and endur- 
ing pick-up in business is to be achieved, 
was the theme of Donald R. Richberg’s 
address before 1,800 attending the annual 
banquet of the drug and chemical section 
of the N. Y. Board of Trade, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City, on March 3. 

Said the former N.R.A. head, “The 
fact is that our industrial system is now 
subjected to a variety of badly organized, 
conflicting and incompetent controls. 
In place of such haphazard and unreliable 
controls I have been urging the permanent 
establishment of a Bureau of Industrial 
Economics in the Dept. of Commerce. . . 
To make further progress in the same 
direction this bureau should be authorized 
to sanction and encourage trade associa- 
tion activities and co-operative efforts of 
business men to create more stable con- 
ditions of production and employment, 
which would add to the security of em- 
ployment and investment, and thus make 
possible increased volumes of production, 
Mr. 
Richberg’s speech was broadcast over a 
60-station hookup. 


better wages and lower prices.” 


Material in Factual Presentation 

Philip M. Dinkins (Cyanamid), chair- 
man of the drug, chemical and allied sec- 
tion of the N. Y. Board of Trade, an- 
nounced at the dinner the inauguration 
of a new public relations plan for the 
drug and chemical industry. 

Mr. Dinkins stated: “Everyone is 
aware of the attacks that have been made 
on industry in general, and we in our own 
industry have not escaped. 
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1938 Research Program 
“Many of these attacks are based on half 
truths, distorted statistics or down-right 
inaccuracies and most of them are com- 


pletely groundless. It is important to 
everyone of us to see that the public also 
knows the true facts. Our industry can 
give a fine accounting of its stewardship. 
“In 1938 we are planning to spend some 
33 million dollars in research. Through 
this expenditure we hope to give the 
public better products, develop new ones, 
and through them give employment to a 
greater number of people. As_ science 
and industry develop better machines we 
must take up the slack in employment 
with new products and new industries. 
“Much progress was made last year. 
Our industry was able to pay wages 15% 
higher than the average throughout the 
country. Our plans for 1938 are based 
on a continuation of higher wages. 
“While serving the public, we have also 
made a_ considerable 
National economy. 


contribution to 
Taxes paid by our 
industry were in the neighborhood of 763 
million dollars. Although we are now 
in a troubled period, there seem to be no 
fundamental problems which cannot be 
worked out, look 
another year of progress.” 

Wheeler McMillen, the newly elected 
president of the Farm Chemurgic Council, 
was toastmaster. 


and we forward to 


Plans Canadian Trade Pact 

Secretary Cordell Hull is pushing on 
rapidly in his quest for additional recipro- 
cal trade agreements. At the moment 
negotiations are on with British repre- 
sentatives and the signing of an agreement 
with the United Kingdom and British 
Crown Colonies is expected very shortly. 

A new agreement will also probably be 
signed with Canada. It appears from an 
examination of the list of commodities up 
for possible revision that an entirely new 
pact is likely to be made, rather than 
simply a supplemental agreement to the 
one which has been in effect for two 
Written statements on the pro- 
posed Canadian pact must be filed by 
March 12. The Committee For Reci- 
procity Information will open 
hearings on April 4. 


years. 


public 


Favors Texas Industry 
The City Council of Dallas has con- 
tracted for its chlorine supply from the 
new plant of Southern Alkali, Corpus 
Christi. Said Mayor George Sprague, 
“T think we ought to favor a new Texas 
industry.” The first car from the new 


plant will go to the city’s water-works. 


E. M. Landry is now district manager 
for Sun Oil at Columbus, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds S. A. McHugh who was named 
Dayton district manager. 
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A. C. S. To Discuss Petroleums, Potash & Sulfur 


Dallas Meeting, April 18-21, to Attract 1,500—Plans Revealed 
for Society of Chemical Industry Meeting in Canada in June— 
4th Chemurgic Council to Meet April 25-27 at Omaha— 
Kelly Heads Salesmen’s Association—Well-Known Chemical 
Executives to Help Greater N. Y. Fund, Inc., Drive for Funds 


Chemistry of the Southwest, including 
developments in petroleum, potash, and 
sulfur, will be featured at the 4-day semi- 
annual meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, to be held in Dallas, Tex., April 
18 to 21, with leading chemists of the 
United States participating. 

Five special symposia in addition to 35 
scientific sessions and a general public 
meeting are scheduled. More than 1,500 
scientists representing 15 professional di- 
visions of the Society will attend. 

The Francis P. Garvan Gold Medal, es- 
tablished to honor women chemists, will 
be presented to Dr. Emma P. Carr, head 
of the chemistry department of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, “for researches in physical 
chemistry, especially on the structure of 
organic molecules by means of absorption 
studies in the far ultra violet pertion cf 
the spectrum.” 

Award of the $1,000 A. C. S. Prize 
in Pure Chemistry to an American chem- 
ist under 35 years of age who has done 
distinguished creative work will be an- 
nounced during the meeting. Funds for 
the 1938 prize were given by Prof. James 
E. Kendall, head of the dept. of chemistry 
at Edinburgh University, Scotland, in 
appreciation of “the facilities afforded him 
as a young chemist in America to engage 
in research work during 15 years at 
Columbia and New York Universities.” 
Previously the prize, founded in 1931, had 
been financed by A. C. and Irving Lang- 
muir. 

Prof. Harry B. Weiser of Rice Insti- 
tute will address a general meeting on the 
afternoon of the opening day, Monday, 
April 18th. His subject will be “The 
Constitution of Colloidal Systems cf the 
Hydrous Oxides.” Dr. Per K. Frolich, 
Standard Oil of N. J., will discuss “Re- 
cent Chemical Developments in Petroleum 
Technology.” The third speaker will be 
Dr. D. P. Morgan of Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, investment counsel, New York. 
Dean Frank C. Whitmore of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, president of the So- 
ciety, will preside. 

New developments in the potash indus- 
try in the Southwest will be surveyed in 
a symposium sponsored by the divisions 
of physical and inorganic and industrial 
and engineering chemistry, with Dr. J. 
W. Turrentine, president of the American 
Potash Institute, Washington, D. C., as 
chairman. ‘Recent Advances in the Nutri- 
tional Evaluation of Feeding Stuffs” will 
be the theme of another symposium un- 
der the auspices of the Divisions of 
Biological and and Food 
Chemistry. 

Sulfur, an important natural resource 
of Texas, will be dealt with in a group 


Agricultural 
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of papers presented before the industrial 
and engineering chemistry division. 


British Scientists to Attend 

One of the largest gatherings of chem- 
ists ever assembled in Canada will meet 
in Ottawa in June, when the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Chemical Industry 
will be held in conjunction with the 21st 
Canadian Chemical Convention. <A large 
party of British chemists, including repre- 
sentatives of Government technical de- 
partments, professors and _ industrialists, 
headed by Lord Leverhulme, Governor of 
Lever Brothers, Ltd., and of Uni-Lever, 
Ltd., will visit Canada, and they will be 
joined in Ottawa by many U. S. chemists. 

Other prominent British visitors will 
be: J. Davidson Pratt, general manager of 
the Association of British Chemical Man- 
ufacturers; Dr. L. Jordan, director of the 
British Paint Research Laboratories, Fos- 
ter Sproxton, one of the leading British 
authorities on plastics, who will deliver 
the Jubilee Memorial Lecture; Dr. L. H. 
Lampitt, chief chemist of Messrs. Lyons, 
and W. A. S. Calder, a director of I. C. I. 

The meetings in Ottawa extend over 3 
days, June 20 to 24. Technical sessions 
will be held each morning. Visits to 
plants and to places of interest around 
Ottawa and various social functions com- 
plete the program. Dr. L. H. Baekeland 
will be the recipient of the Messel Medal 
and Prof. Marston T. Bogert, professor 
of chemistry at Columbia, will also de- 
liver an address. There will be a sym- 
posium on “The Utilization of Canada’s 
Natural Resources through Chemical Re- 
search,” at which several prominent in- 
dustrialists and chemists will present sum- 
maries of the great advances made in the 
last 10 years in the production of chemicals 
and related products derived from Cana- 
dian fields, forests, mines and water power. 


To Further Chemurgic Aims 

The 4th Annual Chemurgic Conference 
will be held at Omaha, Neb., April 25th, 
26th, and 27th, it was announced last 
month by Wheeler McMillen, president of 
National Farm Chemurgic Council. Mem- 
bers of Chemurgic Councils in 20 states 
and national representatives of agricul- 
ture, industry and science will participate. 
The Conference programs will follow 
Chemurgic objectives of finding new uses 
for farm products as industrial raw mate- 
rials and increasing farm income. Offices 
of the National Farm Chemurgic Council 
have been moved from Dearborn, Mich., 
to N. Y. City to facilitate coordination of 
Council operations, and are now at 654 
Madison ave, 
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Salesmen Install Officers 

The new officers of 
Association of the American Chemical 
Industry were installed at a luncheon 
meeting held March 3 in the East Foyer 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City. The 
particular date was chosen to coincide 
with the date for the huge Drug, Chemi- 
cal and Allied Trades Section Dinner of 
the N. Y. Board of Trade. Seventy-five 
members were present to see Charles 1. 
Kelly, head of Hagerty Bros. & Co., N. 
Y. City, formally take over the jcb of 
president from Charles Lichtenberg of 
Commercial Solvents. 

“Doc” Dorland, Dow Chemical, quoting 
from the Chemical “Gideon”—the Chemi- 
cal Who’s Who—briefly reviewed the re- 
tiring president’s career and then pre- 
sented him with a silver tray in behalf of 
the members of the organization. 

The other new officers are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Wafer, Industrial Chemical 
Sales; treasurer, De Witt Thompson of 
Mathieson; secretary, Ray H. Giebel of 
Harshaw Chemical. 

A brief address on fair trade laws was 
given by Earl Means, vice-president of 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

New members of the executive commit- 
tee are: Frank J. McDonough, head of 
the New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works; Elmer H. Hesler of G. S. Stod- 
dard & Co.; A. A. Wasserscheid of the 


the Salesmen’s 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; Walter 
Merrill of Joseph Turner & Co.; 
E. J. McGuire and Bart Sheehan 


of the Grasselli chemicals department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Charles 
Lichtenberg, Charles Kelly, Joseph Wafer, 
DeWitt Thompson and Ray Geibel. 


Organize for Charity 

known chemical industry men 
joined with business, em- 
ployee and welfare leaders of the city in 
sponsoring a program for the financing 
and coordination of more than 800 private 
health and welfare agencies in N. Y. City, 
according to an announcement by James 
G. Blaine, president of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. and president of the newly 
formed Greater New York Fund, Inc. 

Chemical industry representatives ap- 
pearing on the Sponsoring Committee list 
are: Charles E. Adams, chairman of the 
board, Air Reduction; Alexander Alex- 
ander, president, National Adhesives 
Corp.; Richard S. Childs, American Cy- 
anamid; Glenn Haskell, first vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Industrial Alcohol; Bernard 
D. Klein, president, Gas Purifying Mate- 
rials Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Lothair S. 
Kohnstamm, vice-president, H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co., Inc.; Moses M. Marcuse, 
president, West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City; Charles S. Munson, presi- 
dent, Air Reduction; William Paul Pick- 
hardt, president, Chemnyco, Inc.; D. A. 
Schmitz, president, American I.G. Chemi- 
cal Corp.; and Langbourne M. Williams, 
Jr., president, Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Well 


have other 
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Chemist Advisory Council 
With the object of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of and chemical 
engineers there has been formed what 
will be known as the Chemist Advisory 
Council. 


chemists 


The organization is an out- 


growth of the Committee on Unemploy- 


and Relief for 


Chemical Engineers. 


ment Chemists and 
The Council was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of N. Y. on Jan. 13. The incorporators, 
who are also members of the board of 
directors, were: Robert T. Baldwin, Prof, 
Marston T. Bogert, Frank G. Breyer, 
William W. Buffum, Dr. Walter S. Lan- 
dis, George C. Lewis, Prof. William T. 
Read, Dr. Maximilian Toch, and Edward 
R. Weidlein. Dr. Landis has accepted 
the presidency of the Council; Prof Read 
is vice-president ; M. R. Bhagwat is secre- 
tary; Robert T. Baldwin, treasurer. 

Six years ago, a N. Y. Metropolitan 
emergency committee known as the Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and Relief for 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers (also 
called Chemists’ Unemployment Commit- 
tee) formed to distress 
among unemployed chemists and chemical 
engineers. 

Chemist Advisory Council, will 
take over this emergency committee and 
will continue its broad objectives per- 
manently as a national organization. The 
experience gained by the committee dur- 
ing this trying period of economic read- 
justments confronting chemists and chem- 
ical engineers will be of definite value to 
the new organization. 


was alleviate 


1c, 


Council will also serve as a fact-finding 
committee and central registration office 
for chemists and chemical engineers. It 
will aim to study the relationship of the 
profession to the industry, through a study 
of employment and experience records, as 
well as of general industrial activity; to 
establish the relationship the 
and the industry it serves. 
Through these investigations, the Council 


between 
profession 


hopes to achieve a better and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of common prob- 
lems between 


employed chemists, of 


common problems between employed 
chemists and employers, between manu- 
facturers and their staffs, and between 
consultants and their clients. 

Chemist Advisory Council, Inc., will 
maintain a bureau of personal advice to 
guide recent graduates, unemployed chem- 
ists, unsuitably employed chemists and 
marginally employed chemists; to build 
up and maintain a morale commensurate 
with the dignity of the profession. Coun- 
cil will sponsor a placement bureau 
whereby a working register of all chem- 
ists and chemical engineers will be 
available. 

The formation of Chemist Advisory 
Council, Inc., and its present structure 
were evolved during discussions held at 


Council meetings of the A. I. C. 
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Harvard’s Conant Honored 
Members of the Chemists’ Club (N. Y. 
City) honored Dr. James Bryant Conant, 


the 
country’s foremost chemists, at a dinner 
on March 3. 


president of Harvard and one of 
The presentation of the 
honorary membership scroll was entrusted 
to Columbia’s Dr. Marston T. Bogert. 
Dr, Conant was introduced by Dr. Martin 
H. Ittner, chief chemist of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, and a _ personal friend of 
Harvard’s chemist-president. 

Pointing out the current confusion in 
many minds in regard to the interrelation 
ot science, industry and education, Dr. 
Conant reminded his listeners that al- 
though we live in an age of science we 
are very little informed as to the histori- 
cal origin of much that 1s characteristic 
He made an 
eloquent plea for a greater interest in the 
history of 


of the present civilization. 


science so prepared that it 
would be both intelligible and interesting 
to laymen. 

Robert J. Quinn, Mathieson Alkali, was 


in charge of the arrangements for the 
dinner, 
Brown’s New Laboratory 
Former U. S. Senator Jesse H. 


Metcalf of Rhode Island laid the corner- 
stone of Brown University’s new chemi- 
cal research laboratory on Feb. 3 at bricf 
ceremonies on the Lower Campus. Day 
marked the anniversary of the installation 
of President Henry Merritt Wriston last 
Feb. 3 as llth head of Brown. One of 
the first major gifts to the university dur- 
ing President Wriston’s first year was 
Mr. Metcalf’s $500,000, announced last 
March 29th, to be used for building and 
endowing the new laboratory. 

At the Prof. Charles A. 
Kraus, director of chemical research and 
A. C. S. president-elect, spoke briefly 
on the significance of the building to the 
chemistry program at Brown. 


ceremonies 


Chlorine Institute Re-elects 
Jacobs 
S. W. Jacobs, Electro-Bleaching Gas, 
is again president of the Chlorine Insti- 
tute. Eben C. Speiden, Innis, Speiden, 


continues as vice-president, and Robert 
T. Baldwin remains as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Following directors were elected for 
two years: J. F. C. Hagens, Great 
Western Electro-Chemical; H. M. 
Hooker, Hooker Electro-Chemical; S. 


W. Jacobs, and Eben Speiden. 

Hold-over directors are: N. E. Bart- 
lett, Penn. Salt Manufacturing; Thomas 
Coyle, R. & H. chemicals department of 
du Pont; John A. Kienle, Mathieson 
Alkali; Louis Neuberg, Westvaco Chlor- 
ine Products, and Eli Winkler, Columbia 
Alkali. 


A. E. Marshall, well-known N. Y. City 
consultant, has returned to his office after 
a serious operation. 





News of the 


Specialties 


~ Pac. Pest Control Conference 

The Pacific Coast Pest Control Con- 
ference will be held on March 28-31 at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. It 
is expected that this conference will be 
quite similar to the one recently held at 
Purdue University. 


In Pamphlet Form 

Revised specifications for certain insec- 
ticides and disinfectants, recently adopted 
by the National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, have been 
compiled in two pamphlets. 

The insecticide specification applies to 
liquid household spray insecticide. The 
disinfectant specifications comprise liq- 
uid hypochlorite disinfectant, pine oil dis- 
infectant, emulsifying type coaltar disin- 
fectant, and cresylic disinfectants. 

Copies may be obtained from the execu- 
tive office of the association, 110 E. 42nd 
at., N. Y. Gity. 


Month’s New Specialties 

Bennett, Incorporated, has recently an- 
nounced the opening of a new plant at 
Picayune, Miss., for the manufacture of 
rosin size and rosin-wax sizes. 

New plant will incorporate many mod- 
ern improvements in size-making proces- 
ses. Arrangements have been made to 
manufacture size continuously from mol- 
ten rosin as it comes from the still, thus 
saving the usual involved in 
drumming rosin and in heating and cook- 
ing prepared size. 


expense 


A new type of rosin 
wax has also been developed which can 
be shipped at high solids concentration in 
tank cars, greatly reducing the transporta- 
tion costs, heretofore necessary 
shipping this type of size. 

The Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb., is 
offering a new product “Acidox,” for the 
control of coccidiosis in chickens. 


when 


New Household Cleanser 


A new household cleanser, resulting 
from discovery of a method of processing 
feldspar, will be shortly put on the mar- 
ket and promoted in a national advertising 
campaign. The Tri-State Development 
Co., of Washington, D. C., has erected a 
building near Burnsville, N. C., and has 
signed a contract with Feldspar Milling 
of Bowditch, N.C. New cleanser is based 
upon a formula which uses 90% feldspar 
to make a very fine powder. The product 
has been tested by scientific laboratories 
and the findings will be used in the adver- 
tising campaign. In addition, Tri-State 
will manufacture a mechanics soap, a floor 
cleanser and a silver polish, all made from 
feldspar Just. 
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Seek Support for Lanham Trade-Mark Bill 


New Measure Said to Provide Greater Protection to Trade- 
Mark Owners—Sth Packaging Exposition Opens in Chicago, 
March 22—Samuel J. Braun, Founder of the Prosperity Co., 
Dies—Du Pont Markets New Agricultural Fungicide—News 
of the Industrial, Household Specialties Fields— 


Chemical and chemical specialty manu- 


facturers are greatly interested in pend- 
ing legislation at Washington to alter 
trade-mark laws. Hearings on the bill 
introduced by Rep. F. G. Lanham will get 
under way March 15. 

Legislation needs study and support of 
all trade-mark owners, according to those 
who have investigated proposed legisla- 
tion. The Lanham measure contains 
many practical and effective provisions 
for their protection, according to James 
F. Hoge, counsel for pharmaceutical in- 
terests. 

Some of the trade-mark bill’s leading 
provisions follow: 

Any mark may be registered which has 
become distinctive of the applicant’s mark. 
Comparable provision in existing law is 
the so-called 10-year proviso. 

Labor unions, agricultural groups may 
register trade names and devices, labels, 
not now permitted. 

sill permits use of same trade-mark by 
subsidiary and affiliated companies, for 
which there is now no provision. 

Trade-marks may be assigned without 
the good will of the business. The pres- 
ent rule is that they must be assigned with 
the good will. 

Bill provides that when an assignment 
is recorded in the Patent Office the record 
shall be prima facie evidence of the exe- 
cution of the assignment. At present it is 
difficult to prove such assignment. 

Limitation is placed upon time in which 
a registered trade-mark may be canceled. 
Cancellation also may be brought at any 
time. 

In event of opposition, cancellation or 
interference, any party thereto may appeal 
from Patent Commissioner’s decision by 
filing bill of equity in any court in the 
country. Court also may decide all ques- 
tions at issue. Under existing law two 
proceedings are necessary. 


See the Latest in Packaging 

Packaging is assuming increasing im- 
portance in advertising as a result of the 
greater attention paid to impulse buying 
by merchandisers, and of developments in 
the graphic arts that accelerate the use 
of color, it is indicated by study made in 
connection with the 8th Packaging Expo- 
sition, to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 22 to 25, under sponsor- 
ship of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

The subject of impulse buying is sched- 
uled to receive considerable  atten- 
tion during the conference on packaging, 
packing and shipping held concurrently 
with the exposition. 
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Chemical and chemical specialties manu- 
facturers are expected to attend in large 
numbers, not only to see the latest in 
packages and packaging equipment, but 
also to attend the various “clinics” at 
which a number of phases of small and 
bulk packaging problems will be dis- 
cussed. 


Seek Merchandising Subjects 

At a recent meeting of the N.A.L.D. 
M. program committee, it was decided to 
restrict addresses and papers to be pre- 
sented at the summer meeting to com- 
mercial and merchandising subjects. Ob- 
ject is to shorten the program to as great 
an extent as possible by postponing all 
technical papers to the annual meeting in 
December. In order to facilitate making 
up the program the committee would like 
to be advised of any proposed papers be- 
fore April 15th. 

The summer meeting will be held June 
13-15 at the Hotel Spink-Wawasee, Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., a departure from the tra- 
ditional gathering at the Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago. 


Fight N. J. Trade-Mark Bill 

A bill (S. 61) has been introduced in: 
the N. J. legislature by State Senator 
Arthur Foran, which would require regis- 
tration, for a $10 fee yearly, of all trade- 
marks, including “every description of 
word, letter, device, emblem, stamp, orna- 
ment, imprint, brand, printed ticket, label, 
wrapper, seal, advertisement, slogan, etc.” 
If the legitimate owner should not regis- 
ter them, anyone else might. The purpose 
of the measure is to raise unemployment 
relief funds. The measure is being stren- 
uously opposed by 40 organizations. 


Merchandising Plans 

Newspapers and magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of almost 52,000,000 will 
be used for Fels-Naphtha soap chips and 
Fels-Naphtha soap this year, according to 
Cyril G. Fox, sales and advertising man- 
ager of Fels & Co., Philadelphia. Elimina- 
tion of “Tattle-Tale Gray” will continue 
to be the theme. 

Following a January campaign which 
resulted ‘in a large sales increase for the 
month over Jan., ’37, Oakite Products, an- 
nounces a new advertising campaign in 52 
leading newspapers in the eastern states, 
starting this month and_ continuing 
throughout the Spring, Summer and Fall. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., manufacturer of de- 
tergents, has taken additional office space 
at 385 4th ave., N. Y. City. 
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Trade Commission Rulings 

Banner Manufacturing, Brooklyn, has 
been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to stop representing certain anti- 
freeze preparations as being safe and 
harmless for general use, and to cease 
misleading use of the word, “manufac- 
ture,” or words of similar meaning in its 
corporate name or otherwise. 

J. W. McPheeters, 901 High st., Indian- 
apolis, trading as Mid-West Soap Co. and 
as Savon Products, has been ordered by 
the Commission to cease and desist from 
certain unfair methods of competition in 
connection with the sale of soap. 


New Copper Fungicide 

A new agricultural fungicide, said to 
promise better control of certain fungous 
diseases of crops, greater safety to plants, 
and simplicity of application, has been de- 
veloped by du Pont. 

New compound, temporarily called 
“Grasselli Copper Compound A,” is being 
made commercially available to growers 
following an extensive series of experi- 
ments and field tests by the makers and 
State agricultural experiment station in- 
vestigators. 


Represents Jones-Dabney 

The Jones-Dabney Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has appointed the H. M. Johnson Co., 
Newark, N. J., to handle its synthetic 
resin and lacquer sales in eastern terri- 
tory. H. M. Johnson was formerly vice- 
president of Beck, Koller, in charge of 
eastern sales. 


Bakelite Advertising Winner 

The Bakelite Corp. won first prize for 
materials advertising in the contest 
sponsored by the National Industrial 
Advertising Association. Award was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association last month. Rick- 
ard & Co., Inc., is the advertising agency 
tor Bakelite. 


Dow Making Thiokol 


Dow Chemical is now manufacturing 
Thiokol, a patented synthetic rubber, and 
the first shipment left Midland last month. 
The Thiokol Corp., Newark, N. J., used 
to buy its raw materials from Dow, but 
decided that it would be more economical 
to have the finished product made at the 
Dow plant. 


Forms Plating Division 

Du Pont Co. has formed an electro- 
plating chemicals division to correlate the 
work of the various departments of the 
company serving the plating field. Head- 
ing the new division is J. C. Pickard, 
until recently West Coast manager for 
the R. & H. Chemicals Department, Paci- 
fic division, Los Angeles. C. M. Hoff, 
formerly of the Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment, plating division, is assistant 
manager. 
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Specialty Personnel Changes 

Clarence J. Huff, formerly general sales 
manager of Procter & Gamble, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
to fill a position which has been vacant 
since the-death in 1931 of Stockton Buzby, 
former president. 

Dr. Eugene R. Manning is now associ- 
ated with the Specialty Products Co., Inc., 
of Jersey City, N. J., as director of re- 
search and textiles derived from cellulose. 

Haas-Miller Corp., specialties, indus- 
trial chemicals, oils and greases, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Walter G. Leon as 
Southern representative. He will open 
an office in Charlotte, N. C. 


News of Specialty Companies 

New Wrinkle, Inc., Dayton, O., has 
purchased all of the wrinkle finish patents 
owned and controlled by Chadeloid Chemi- 
cal, Kay & Ess Chemical and Kay & Ess 
Co. It has taken over all the licenses and 
rights of these organizations and all liti- 
gation has been settled. 

Licenses open to all responsible 
paint, varnish and lacquer manufacturers 
in the industry engaged in this field. 


Wood Ridge Expands 


Wood Ridge Manufacturing, manufac- 
turer of insecticide and fungicide prepara- 
tions, Woodridge, N. J., has taken over 
Lethelin Products, a manufacturer in the 
same field, formerly of Manhasset, N. Y. 
The acquired organization will become a 
division of Curex, Inc., an affiliate of the 
Wood Ridge organization. 


are 


Scholler Registers Durabond 


“DuraBond’ has been registered in the 
U. S. and Canada as the new name for 
“Brosco” Repellent Finishes, products of 
Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, and 
Scholler Bros., Ltd., Canada. 


Drops Protectoid for Lumarith 


The Celluloid Corp., N. Y. City, has 
dropped the name ‘“Protectoid” for its 
transparent packaging materials and is 
substituting the name “Lumarith,” the 
plastic from which the packaging mate- 
rials are made. In the future all of Cellu- 
loid’s advertising and promotional efforts 
will be concentrated behind one trade name. 


Ducas Moves to Jersey City 


B. P. Ducas Co., N. Y. City, manufac- 
turer of specialties for the textile and 
leather fields, has moved its offices to its 
plant at 207 Van Vorst st., Jersey City, 
N. J. Closer cooperation is expected to 
result between the sales and production 
divisions because of the new move. 


Agramon Now Uramon 
The du Pont ammonia dept. reports that 
the fertilizer compound heretofore known 
as “Agramon” will in the future be sold 
under the trade name of “Uramon.” An- 
nouncement of “Agramon” was made last 
November. 
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News of the 
Specialties 


Personalities in the News 

Dr. Seymour M. Hermann, president, 
Apex Chemical, N. Y. City, with Mrs. 
Hermann, left Feb. 25 for a month’s trip 
to Florida, and will return in time for 
Easter. Enroute they will visit the 
Rockefeller restoration of historic W4il- 
liamsburg, Charleston, Savannah, etc. 

Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz, technical direc- 
tor of the Arkansas Co., N. Y. City, in 
collaboration with the Hamburg Ameri- 
can-North German Lloyd, has led a group 
of American textile men on a 
European textile centers. 
Feb. 26. 

Rudolph Lindenmaier, technical adviser 
in the chemical dept. of Sandoz Chemical 
Works, spoke on “Some Aspects of Water 
Repellency,” before the members of the 
N. Y. Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, at 
the February meeting. R. R. Sleeper, 
Calco Chemical, exhibited the new film, 
“Beyond the Rainbow,” 
short talk on dyes. 


tour ot 


Party sailed 


and delivered a 


Braun Dies at 81 

Samuel J. Braun, 81, founder and vice- 
president of the Prosperity Co., president 
of the National Co. and minister of the 
\postolic Christian Church, died of pneu- 
monia, on Feb. 17, at his home, 304 Twin 
Hills dr., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The veteran Syracuse industrialist was 
stricken with smallpox last summer while 
returning from a South American tour 
in the interests of his church. He was 
aboard the liner Northern Prince when he 
became ill and was taken to Kingston ave. 
3rook- 
lyn, when the ship docked in N. Y. City. 

Despite his advanced years, Mr. Braun 
recovered from the attack and resumed 
his business and church activities. 

Mr. Braun in 1896 needed a name for 
his washing powder. He chose the name 
Prosperity from the slogan of the then 
current McKinley - Bryan presidential 
campaign, “Prosperity and a Full Dinner 
Pail.” Subsequently alkalies and sodas 
were added to the line and were given the 
same name. 

Mr. Braun's 4 sons have been in active 
direction of 


hospital for contagious diseases, 


the companies for several 
years, 


Deaths in the Specialty Field 

Everett M. Donnell, 45, treasurer of the 
White Rabid Dye Co., St. Louis, died on 
Feb. 8, of complications of a throat ail- 
ment. 

Fred. W. Rinshed, 56, president, Rin- 
shed-Mason Co., Detroit paint and lac- 
quer producer, died on Feb. 15 after an 
illness of 6 months. 
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THE NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY 


[5 SWIICHING 
TOPAPER BAGS 


Another progressive industry adopts Bagpak Multiwall 
Paper Bags for packaging its products 



















As loaded in car at Rosa Company’s Plant, Same consignment in Customer’s Warehouse 
Homerville, Ga. at destination 


THERE ARE SEVERAL MARKED ADVANTACES IN HANDLING 
ROSIN IN BACPAK BACS INSTEAD OF BARRELS: 


1 Bags are easier to handle than barrels. 
2 Bags require less space to store a given weight of rosin. 


Considerable rosin adheres to the staves and heads of barrels; the inner Kraft 
liner of Bagpak bags peels off cleanly. 


4 The Bagpak bag weighs less than one pound and contains 100 pounds of rosin. 
A barrel weighs about 85 pounds and holds approximately 400 pounds of rosin. 


Tare of paper bag is 1%; tare of barrel is over 20%; result—over 19% saving in 
freight. 


5 After contents have been removed, Bagpak bags will find a ready market as 
waste paper at good prices. Barrels are of no value except as fire wood. 


6 Bagpak bags can be stored out of doors in all kinds of weather for any period 
of time without harm to bag or contents. 


¥ IF YOU ARE A ROSIN PRODUCER OR CONSUMER WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TODAY 


LAGFAK 


me //\/ C ae 
Trade Mark 


reg U.S. Pacog 2Z2OEASTA2nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Improved Demand For Industrial Chemicals 


Seasonal Upswing Expected to Gain Momentum in March 
and April—Copper Salts Reduced—Tin Advances When 
International Quota is Cut to 55%—Penn. Salt to Make 
Hydrogen Peroxide—Lancaster, Former Diamond Alkali Vice- 


President, Dies in Honolulu—Freeport Sulphur 


Anniversary— 


A slightly better demand for industrial 
chemicals last month brought forth re- 
newed hope that the greatly delayed sea- 
sonal upswing in manufacturing activity 
was at last under way. Buyers have not 
discarded ‘“hand-to-mouth” purchasing 
policies, spot sales still being generally 
for small replacement quantities, but con- 
sumers are now coming into the market 
more frequently. This is being taken as 
an indication that inventories are dimin- 
ishing more rapidly. Some increases in 
the volume of shipments against existing 
contracts are reported also. On several 
important items consumers took precau- 
tions to order out more than their cur- 
rent needs before the close of 37 where 
price advances had been indicated. These 
stocks have largely been consumed. For 
these reasons shipments of such products 
as bichromates and alkali are now defi- 
nitely increasing from the low totals of 
January. 


Copper Salts Reduced 

The price structure continues on a very 
firm basis. Practically all of the price 
readjustments made in February were the 
result of changes in the markets for the 
non-ferrous metals. While copper held at 
the 10c level during the month the pro- 
ducers of monohydrated copper sulfate, 
copper carbonate, copper chloride, and 
copper oxides reduced quotations. These 
declines were in the nature of delayed 
readjustments to a 10c copper price. The 
tin salts, on the other hand, were higher 
at the close of the month, caused by a 
firmer market for the metal, following the 
announcement by the International Tin 
Committee of a cut from 70% to 55% for 
the second quarter. Trade estimates were 
that the cut would only be one of 10 
points. 

Greater interest is being exhibited in 
plating chemicals. The automotive manu- 
facturers came into the market for nickel 
salts, cyanides, and chromic acid in better 
volume last month. An excellent tonnage 
of calcium chloride was employed this 
winter for ice control work. With steel 
activity around the 30% level and ferti- 
lizer production spotty, the call for sul- 
furic is well below the figures for the 
same month of 737. 

Operations in the processing group of 
industries are still well below normal, with 
the result that the consumption of chemi- 
cals is still disappointing. 
tiles are confusing; 


Trends in tex- 
an improvement in 
cotton and rayon is reported, while the 
silk and woolen fields are still extremely 


dull. totaled 


February silk deliveries 





Marks 25th 


30,260 bales, as against 30,715 bales in 
January, and 38,484 in February of 737. 
The end of the hosiery strike in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey (settled March 1) 
is expected to increase materially the vol- 
ume of textiles in the next two months. 
Shipments of rayon yarn in February 
amounted to about 65 to 70% of the re- 
stricted production. Present production 
schedules are about 70% of capacity, 
which represents a gain from the low point 
reached in December-January. 

are better 
Tanners, as 
The glass industry 
Production of plate glass 
in January was at less than one-third the 
monthly average for ’37 and amounted to 
only 5,119,182 sq. ft. 


schedules 
than at the turn of the year. 
a result, are busier. 


Shoe production 


continues slow. 


New Hydrogen Peroxide Plant 

Penn. Salt Manufacturing has just com- 
pleted erection of a hydrogen peroxide 
plant on its Wyandotte, Mich., property. 
Entry of Penn. Salt into the hydrogen 
peroxide field now enables it to offer most 
of the widely known bleaching agents: 
chlorine, chlorinated lime, sodium kypo- 
chlorite, Perchloron, and hydrogen perox- 
ide. This latter product is manufactured 
by a new, modern, electrolytic method. 
Penn. Salt plans to market its new prod- 
uct in the textile, pharmaceutical, laundry, 
and industrial fields. 


Lancaster Dies Suddenly 

Word was received by cable March 1 
of the unexpected and untimely death of 
Fred G. Lancaster, former vice-president 
in charge of sales for Diamond Alkali, 
on Feb. 28, in Honolulu. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lancaster were on a pleasure trip to 
Hawaii when he was suddenly taken ill 
with appendicitis. He failed to rally after 
an emergency operation. He was 54 years 
of age. 

Mr. Lancaster retired from Diamond 
Alkali Co. in July of last year after 20 
years of service. Accompanied by his 
wife he made an extended European trip 
last summer. He is survived by his 
widow and 4 sons. 


Freeport’s New Hospital 
Freeport Sulphur as part of a $300,000 
construction Louisiana has 
just completed a hospital at Port Sulphur 
and also 25 houses for plant employees. 


program in 





John F. Maher & Co., dealer in indus- 
trial chemicals at Houston, Tex., has taken 
over new quarters at 401 Bringhurst st. 
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Heavy 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
Sodium stannate $0.28'4 $0.27: 
Tin crystals .34 .33 
Tin metal ‘42%, 40% 
Tin tetrachloride 21% 2034 
DECLINED 
Copper sulfate, mono. $8.65 $9.15 
Copper carbonate: 
52-54% 141% 15 
18-20% 10% 1034 
Copper chloride aa 13% 
Copper oxide, black 1444 143% 
Copper oxide, red .16 16% 
Tin oxide 47 -48 











Freeport 25-Years Young 

Marking the silver anniversary of Free 
port Sulphur, annual report to stockhold 
ers by Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., 
president, focusses attention on the con 
stantly sulfur during 
the last quarter-century of industrial ex- 
pansion. He points out that sulfur, largely 
in the form of sulfuric, is today a necessity 
in such major industries as the automobile, 
airplane, radio, film, rayon, plastics, and 
other industries which have become large- 


growing uses of 


scale enterprises during the last 25 vears. 

“From 1929 to 1937, the rayon, film, 
paints and pigments industries have in- 
creased their consumption of sulfuric acid 
530,000 tons or 140%, more than offsetting 
the 23% decline in consumption in the 
petroleum industry, amounting to 360,000 
tons over the same period,” the report 
said, 


La. Tax Relief Promised 

Sulfur production in Louisiana, which 
was necessarily curtailed in ’36 when the 
state was increased from 
60c to $2.00 a ton, was substantially in 
creased in the latter part of 1937, report 
states, upon request of the Louisiana State 
Board of Commerce and Industry. Its 
chairman, A. B. Paterson, stated that the 
company “might well rely on the fair- 
ness and sound business judgment of the 
people of the state, the State Legislature, 
and the present Administration to deal 
fairly” with the proposal to bring the state 
severance tax on sulfur into parity with 
that in Texas. In Texas the severance tax 
remains at $1.03 per ton, to which level it 
was raised in October, ’36, from the pre- 
vious rate of 75c per ton. 


severance tax 


Duval Opens New Field 
Duval Texas Sulphur has started pro- 
duction of sulfur from the new Orchard 
deposit in the western part of Fort Bend 
County, Texas, in the Gulf Coast region. 
The surface plant of the company was 


constructed at a cost of approximately 
$300,000. 
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Coal-tar 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
None. 
DECLINED 
None. 











New United Dyewood President 

Paul R. MacKinney is the new presi- 
dent of United the parent 
company of American Dyewood, of which 
he is also president. 


Dyewood, 


He succeeds Joseph 
C, Baldwin, Jr., who died last December. 
After being with the N. Y. and Boston 
Dyewood Co, and later with Heller & 
Merz, Mr. MacKinney founded the N. Y. 
Color & Chemical Co. in ’16, remaining 
as its president until ’23, when the com- 
pany was merged with American Dye- 
wood. He became a vice-president of the 
latter, and in ’36 became its president. 
Ernest W. Picker was named vice- 
president and treasurer, having formerly 
secretary and treasurer. F. C. 
I'uller, who had been vice-president and 


been 


assistant treasurer, was elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


Who Owns Am. L. G.? 

Testifying before the SEC as a director 
of American I. G. Chemical, Walter 
Teagle, Standard Oil of N. J. head, on 
Feb. 4 said it is a mystery to him who 
controls the bulk of common stock voting 
rights. 

Although he has been on the board 
of directors of American I. G. Chemical 
since ’29, Teagle declared he has never 
find out what 
hold this controlling interest. 

These interests, he added, are chiefly in 
Europe and lie in the following companies 

-I. G. Chemie, of Switzerland; Chemo, 
Maatschapij, of Amsterdam; Mithras 
A. G., of Basle; Ed. Greutert and Cie, 
of Basle; Banque Federale S. A., of 
Zurich, and Osmon A. G. Schaffhausen, 
of Switzerland. 

Teagle insisted the identity of those 
controlling these foreign companies has 
never been divulged to him. 

Edsel Ford, another director of Ameri- 
can I. G. Chemical, also does not know 
their identity, according to Teagle. 


been able to individuals 


Thiessen Dies at 71 

Dr, Reinhardt Thiessen, 71, research 
chemist for the Bureau of Mines and a 
resident of Pittsburgh for nearly 30 years, 
died suddenly on 30, of a heart 
ailment. 


Jan. 
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Shortage of Benzol Stocks Continues 


Sharp Decline in Coking Operations Threatens Possible 
Shortage in Other Coal-Tar Chemicals—Better Demand for 
Refined Naphthalene—Dye Sales Reported Better—Price 
Structure Remains Firm—Disinfectant Makers Expect Heavy 
Sales in Flood Areas—Pfister Heads Amalgamated Dyestuff 


& Chemical— 


Very little change took place in the 
coal-tar chemicals in the past 30 days. 
Buying was irregular and was generally 
for small replacement lots. The price 
structure, however, is characterized by de- 
cided firmness. 

Benzol again was the leading feature. 
Because of the very low rate of operations 
in coking plants, the supply is definitely 
limited. Producers in some instances were 
experiencing difficulties in making prompt 
deliveries from certain of their producing 
points. 

Coatings manufacturers are mildly opti- 
mistic over the outlook in the automotive 
field with the result that shipments of 
xylol, toluol, and solvent naphtha were 
somewhat better in the final half of 
February. 

A wider interest is developing in refined 
naphthalene and repackers are begining 
operations somewhat earlier than usual. 
A better demand for crude naphthalene 
was noted. A firm price tone prevails for 
both crude and refined. 

Textile operations showed some encour- 
aging signs last month, sufficient at least 
to start dye makers to building up stocks 
again. Dyestuff producers report im- 
proved demand for their products in the 
leather and plastics fields also. Inter- 
mediates markets were more active, but 
very little interest is momentarily being 
shown in most of the coal-tar acids. 

Seasonal influences were responsible for 
increased demand for cresol, cresylic acid, 
and other coal-tar disinfectant base ma- 
terials. Disinfectant manufacturers are 
expecting additional business in several 
areas as the result of serious flood con- 
ditions. 

Monthly coking operations continue to 
show declines. December production of 
byproduct coke totalled 2,829,225 tons, as 
against 4,354,400 tons in the same month 
of ’36; January output was 2,879,574 tons, 
as compared with 4,357,632 tons in Janu- 
ary of ’37. From these figures it is easy 
to see that, despite curtailed consumption 
of coal-tar chemicals and solvents, there is 
a strong likelihood of a shortage unless 
steel production rises rapidly and some- 
what ahead of recovery in the automotive, 
textile, leather, rubber, and other indus- 
tries which are large consumers of coal- 
tar products. 

January marked the 5th successive 
month of coke recession, and represents 
a drop of 40.5% from the high level of 
"37 reached in August. January output 
was down 2.4% from the December total. 
Benzol production amounted to 6,340,000 
gal. in December, as compared with 10,- 
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376,000 in December of ’36; however, 
output for the year 37 was 11.4% greater 
than in the previous 12-months period, 
the respective totals being 117,014,000 
gals. and 105,086,000 gals. Benzol output 
in January dropped 2.9% below Decem- 
ber’s total and amounted to 6,155,000 gals., 
which again compares unfavorably with 
10,396,000 in January of 737. 

Light oil output for the year ’37 aggre- 
gated 204,540,634 gals., as compared with 
184,038,585 gals. in the previous year. 
Tar production in ’37 was reported as 
622,759,459 gals., as compared with 560,- 
337,410 gals. in the preceding year. 


Seeks an Accounting 

Suit to compel Foster-Heaton Co., 833 
Magnolia ave., Jersey City, N. J., to ac- 
count for profits gained through the man- 
ufacture and sales of acetate dyes since 
Jan. 1, ’36, is sought by Fabricus Cor- 
bellis, chemist, Jersey City, through a 
suit which he has filed. He claims that 
an agreement to share profits has been 
violated. 


To Make Vat Colors 

J. Pfister, recently elected president and 
general manager of Amalgamated Dye- 
stuff and Chemical works, with plant lo- 
cated at Plum Point, N. J., has announced 
that this company plans the addition of a 
line of vat colors and naphthols for use 
in the textile trade. Mr. Pfister was for- 
merly connected with Calco Chemical. 


New Dye Producer 

The Aniline Dyestuff Corp., Ruther- 
ford, N. J., is manufacturing a number 
of vat, diazo, direct and acetate rayon 
dyes for the general textile trade. Wm. 
C. Baur, who has_ been associated with 
a number of dyestuff companies during 
the past 20 years, is now associated with 
this company in the capacity of sales 
manager. 


Heads J. & L. Sales 

Lewis M. Parsons is the new vice- 
president in charge of sales for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel. He is also a director. 
After serving in the World War Mr. Par- 
sons entered the employ of Bethlehem 
Steel and after holding several important 
sales positions became manager of sales 
in the Philadelphia office in ’36. 


Dr. Walter S. Landis, Cyanamid vice- 
president, who recently returned from an 
extended trip to South Africa, is now on 
a visit to California. 
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Competition Forces Reductions In Mercurials 
Foreign Mercury Salts Offered—Quicksilver Declines to 





$72.50 for Flask—Several .Bismuth Salts Cut—Mannitol, 
Sorbitol Reduced in Price—No. 1 Agar at 90c—Foreign 
Competition Drives Artificial Musk Lower—Magnesia Car- 
bonate Advanced Fractionally—Aloin Scarce— 


Business in fine chemicals, aromatic 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals in the past 
month was quite disappointing from the 
volume angle. Considerable instability in 
the price structures of several important 
items was reported. 


Mercurial Prices Drop Sharply 

Particularly keen was the competition 
in mercurials. In the past 60 days the 
entrance of fairly large quantities of im- 
ported mercurials has further complicated 
the struggle for the restricted amount of 
business that is available at the moment. 
The metal itself has been tobogganing in 
price, so that it is difficult to say how 
much of the price reduction in mercurials 
is fundamentally due to the drop in quo- 
tations from $78 per flask to $72.50, and 
how much has been brought about by 
competition between the domestic manu- 
facturers and suppliers of imported mer- 
curials. 


Quicksilver at $72.50 

Indicative of the severity of the past 
month’s declines are the following com- 
parisons: calomel, from $1.38 to $1.18 per 
lb.; corrosive sublimate, from $1.05 to 
91c; white precipitate, from $1.56 to $1.38. 
The quicksilver market is performing 
strange tricks with apparently very little 
logic in back of such antics. In one day 
the market dropped $4.50 per flask, just 
when practically everybody in the trade 
again talking bullishly. At the 
$72.50 level mercury is below the low 
point of ’36 ($73.00 per flask), and not 
very far from the 735 low of $69.00. 


Was 


Bismuth Salts Lowered by Competition 

Bismuth salts were competitive last 
month and several reductions were made, 
although the metal was unchanged in 
price. Competition is blamed for the in- 
troduction of the policy of repaying de- 
livery charges where the buyer takes a 
25 lb. lot or more of an individual salt. 
Free delivery, however, is not given on 
25 lbs. of assorted bismuth salts. In the 
first week of February 10c declines were 
announced for both the USP subcarbonate 
and the USP subnitrate. Prices on the 
X-ray type of bismuth subcarbonate were 
reduced 5c in the third week of Febru- 
ary, to a new basis of $2.42 in bottles and 
$2.36 in fibre drum packing. 

Of more than passing interest were the 
reductions announced in Mannitol and 
Sorbitol, bringing the former down to 
$1.40 and the latter to 18c. Increased 
plant capacity and widening uses for 
these comparatively new chemicals are 
the reasons assigned for the price reduc- 
tions. 
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Further weakness appeared in the mar- 
ket for agar, and No. 1 grade was quoted 
at the month-end at 90c and No. 2 at 85c. 
Menthol is quiet and was quoted late in 
the month at $3.05. The weakness in 
lycopodium is the result of poor demand 
and the greater availability of material. 
Tartaric acid remains unchanged with 
demand poor. A slightly better inquiry 
developed for citric acid, mostly from 
jobbers and dealers who are preparing 
for seasonal demand. Little 
trading in cod-liver oil was reported last 
month, although buyers were sending out 
“feelers.’ The market should definitely 
become more active in the next 30 days. 
Camphor is quiet and prices firm and un- 
changed. 


increased 


Alcohol, Glycerine Prices Steady 

The market for industrial alcohol has 
been decidedly routine now for several 
months. are withdrawing fair 
quantities against existing contracts, but 
very little spot business has been reported. 


Buyers 


Practically the same set of conditions pre- 
vail in the glycerine market. 


Magnesia Carbonate Advanced 

On the upward side of the market the 
most important advance was that made 
in magnesia carbonate. A fractional in- 
crease in both the technical and USP 
grades brings quotations back to the levels 
prevailing a few months back. Aloin is 
higher, based on reports of scarcity of 
raw material. The new quotations are: 
$2.10 in bbls., $2.12 in kegs, and $2.19 in 
fibre drums. 

In the aromatic chemical field the out- 
standing development of the month was 
the price decline in artificial musk. So 
severe was the competition from imported 
that prices were strictly nominal 


Chilean Iodine Sales up 18% 

Sales of Chilean iodine throughout the 
world in 1936-37 were 18% greater than 
in the preceding year, according to a re- 
view made public by Chilean Nitrate 
Sales. In the past 5 years the increase 
has been 184%. “Supply of iodine as a 
by-product of Chilean nitrate is practically 
inexhaustible,” the review states, “and its 
existence guarantees to the U. S. an 
abundant and easily available source of 
this essential element. 

“More than 50% of the iodine consumed 
in the world comes from Chile.” 


Takes N. Y. Offices 


Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., pharmaceuti- 


cal manufacturer, Nutley, N. J., has 


leased space at 500 Fifth ave., N. Y. City, 
for executive offices. 
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Fine 


Chemieals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
Magnesium carbonate $0.06%4 $0.0534 
U. Ss: P. .08% .07% 
DECLINED 
Agar, No. 1 $0.90 $1.00 
No. 2 .85 95 
Bismuth subcarbonate 
X-ray, drs. 2.36 2.46 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P., 
drs. 1.13 1.23 
Subnitrate, U.S.P., 
rs. 1.03 1.13 
Calomel 1,18 1.38 
Corrosive sublimate 91 1.05 
Lycopodium 1.25 1.30 
Mannitol 1.40 1.45 
Menthol, Jap. 3.05 3.10 
Mercury 72.50 78.00 
Mercury oxide, yellow, 

U.S.P. 3.73 1.81 
Red precipitate, N. F. 1V 1.42 1.60 
Sorbitol 18 19 
White precipitate 1.38 1.56 











Imported Mercurials 

The Montecatini Works, an Italian or- 
ganization with over 50,000 employees, 
has entered the mercurial salts field by 
purchasing the Schiapperelli Plant in Set- 
timo Torinesse, and turning it over to 
one of its divisions, the S.A. Farmaceutici 
Italia. 

Plant has been recently enlarged so 
that at present it can produce 50 tons 
monthly of corrosive sublimate, calomel, 
yellow and red mercuric oxide and other 
mercurial salts. In order to give better 
service to the trade the company is now 
maintaining stocks in bonded warehouses 
A. G. Dal-Brun, 105 W. 40th st., N. Y. 
City, has been appointed exclusive sales 
representative. Mr. Dal-Brun is not new 
in the chemical trade, having been active 
especially during the World War as pur- 
chasing agent for the French and Italian 
government. 


Ackley With M., M. & R. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, N. Y. es- 
sential oil house, reports that W. D. Ack- 
formerly with Parke, Davis, has 
joined its sales staff. Mr. Ackley will 
take over the New England territory. He 
replaces Ralph Barlow who been 
transferred to another territory. Mr. 
Ackley has had a great deal of experience 
in the drug field. 


Thos. Paul Howell 
Thomas Paul Howell, 75, former 
Cleveland manager for General Chemical, 
died Jan. 30, after an illness of two weeks. 
He retired from General a year ago, after 
more than 40 vears of service with the 


ley, 


has 


company. 





Dr. N. E. Stone, recently appointed 
director of operations for Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, has been elected a vice-president. 
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Solvents & 


Plasticizers 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
None. 
DECLINED 
Methyl acetone, drs. $0.3314 $0.34%%4 
Naphtha, V. M. & P., 
tank wagon, Boston 11% 13 
Lacquer diluent, tks, 
Chgo. 07% 0834 
Naphtha, cleaners, tks, 
Chgo. 063% .07% 
Petroleum Spirits, tks, 
Chgo. 05% 063% 
Rubber Solvent, tks, 
Chgo. 0646 07% 
Stoddard Solvent, tks, 
go. 05% 06% 
V.M. & P. naphtha, tks, 
Chgo. 063% 07% 











Aleohol-Gasoline Bills Offered 


Two new bills have been introduced in 
Congress to promote the use of alcohol- 
gasoline blends. S 3445, sponsored by 
Guy M. Gillette would 
exempt from the present Federal gasoline 
tax of le per gal. motor fuel mixed with 
10% or more of anhydrous ethyl alcohol 
produced from annual agricultural crops 
grown in the U. S. H.R. 9470, sponsored 
by Rep. Harold Knutson (Minn.), would 
make it illegal for any person to sell 
motor fuel in the U. S. unless it had at 
least 10% of its volume as alcohol pro- 
duced from agricultural products. The 
bill would also amend the Denatured Alco- 
hol Act of 1906 to permit alcohol 
manufactured from domestic agricultural 
products to be withdrawn 
without 


Sen. (Iowa), 


bond 
of tax or without de- 
naturation when for use in motor fuel. 


from 
payment 


Fight State Aleohol Control 

General Counsel James P. McGovern 
of the Industrial Alcohol Institute in a 
general press release voices the opposition 
of the members of the Institute to the 
proposed amendment to Section 3 of the 
Federal Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, 
which would place the determination of 
alcohol 


exemptions of for nonbeverage 


uses in several states. Proposal is now 
before a subcommittee of the Senate com- 
Mr. McGovern 
pointed out in his letter to Sen. William 
H. King that if the proposal were placed 
in effect it would give rise to conflicting 
regulations and restrictions of the inter- 


mittee on the judiciary. 


state distribution of alcohol as an essential 
chemical in the arts and sciences. 


Commercial Solvents has transferred its 
southern sales headquarters from Atlanta 
to Charlotte, N. C. Offices are now 
located in that city at 1000 W. Morehead 
st. H. S. Riker is manager. 
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Petroleum Solvents Slashed in Chicago Area 
Carlot Price of Methyl Acetone Reduced le to 331%c for 
Zone 1—No Change Made in Tankear Prices—Tire Output 
in January Down 45% from the Same Month in °37—Coat- 
ings Manufacturers Increase Production Schedules—January 
Synthetic Methanol Production Heavy— 


The outstanding price change in the 
petroleum solvents field in the past month 
was a lc decline on Feb. 25 in tankcar 
prices for petroleum solvents and naph- 
thas in the Chicago area. Blending naph- 
thas and tankwagon quotations were un- 
altered. Considerable weakness developed 
in paraffin wax. Scale wax was said to 
have been offered at 2c, but only in lim- 
ited quantities. 

The shipments of solvents into consum- 
ing channels were quite disappointing to 
the producers who were banking heavily 
upon a sharp upturn in automotive pro- 
duction in February. With output in 
that field last month only slightly over 
the 200,000-unit mark, there was little in- 
centive for the coatings manufacturers or 
the tire producers to increase their de- 
mands for solvents and plasticizers. There 
were indications, however, near the close 
of the month that some improvement in 
automotive activity would probably take 
place in March and still greater expan- 
sion in April. 


Akron Area Marks Time 

The tire industry, large user of sol- 
vents, continues to operate on a very re- 
stricted basis. Shipments of pneumatic 
casings during January amounted to 2,- 
489,589 units, a decrease of 21.1% under 
the shipments made in December and a 
decrease of 44.8% under January of ’37. 
Production in January totaled 2,743,174 
units, a decrease of 7.1% under December 
and 44.9% under January, ’37. Stocks on 
hand are still excessive, totalling 10,987,- 
967 units on Jan. 31, an increase of 2% 
above the stocks on hand Dec. 31, ’37, and 


3.4% under the stocks on hand Jan. 31, ’37. 


Methyl Acetone Cut le in Drums 

The keen competition in methyl ace- 
tone in the past several months broke out 
again in February. As a result, the car- 
lot quotation for drums was off another 
cent and the market at the close of the 
month was 33%c. No change was made 
in the tankcar prices. 


Lacquer Solvents, Plasticizers Steady 
Steady prices were reported for butyl 
acetate, cellulose acetate, diethyl phthalate, 
ethyl acetate, and _ tricresyl acetate. 
Movement of supplies of these products 
into consuming channels was spotty. 


Ethyl Aleohol Output Drops 

January production of ethyl alcohol to- 
taled 15,847,102 proof gals., as compared 
with 18,704,895 in January of °37; stocks 
in bonded warehouses at the end of the 
month to 21,502,355 gals., as 
against 14,033,045 in the same month of 
the previous year. Production of com- 


amounted 


Chemical Industries 


pletely denatured in January was 168,465 
wine gals., against 667,706 in January of 
°37, total removed was 178,156 gals., as 
compared with 639,069 in January, ’37, 
while stocks on hand at the end of 
the month totaled 537,257 gals., a decrease 
from the 705,723 gals. in stock on Jan. 
Oly. (07. 

January production of specially denat- 
ured amounted to 5,714,329 gals., a loss 
from the 6,138,820 produced in January 
of ’37; removals totaled 5,761,436 gals., 
as compared with 6,084,658 gals. in the 
corresponding period a_ year earlier. 
Stocks were up slightly, the respective 
figures being 55,318 and 502,866 wine gals. 


Methanol Production Rises 

January synthetic methanol production 
reached 2,896,894 gals., which compares 
very favorably with 1,835,815 gals. in 
January of 737 and 1,418,863 in January 
of ’36. Output of crude in January of 
458,347 gals. was slightly less than the 
525,070 gals. turned out in January of ’37 
or the 494,081 produced in January of ’36. 
The reason, of course, for the continued 
expansion in output of synthetic, despite 
generally quiet conditions in most indus- 
trial lines, is the ever-increasing volume 
of methanol that is being used as an anti- 
freeze. 


°37 Record for Petroleum Products 

Production and consumption of all 
petroleum products were at new high rec- 
ords in °37, with exports in many cate- 
gories making new tops. 


Girdler Takes Contract 

Standard Oil of N. J. has awarded a 
contract to The Girdler Corp. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., covering construction of a Gir- 
botol plant for the removal and recovery 
of hydrogen sulfide from refinery gases 
at Bayway, N. J. Plant will be com- 
pleted early this summer. 


5-Year Safety Record 

The management and employees of 
Franco-American Chemical Works, Carl- 
stadt, N. J., a Pennsylvania Sugar Co. af- 
filiate, were again awarded a certificate 
of merit for the 5th consecutive year, hav- 
ing achieved a perfect safety record in 
the N. J. Statewide Interplant Safety 
Contest conducted by the Dept. of Labor. 





Selwyn Eddy is the new sales manager 
for She'll Union Oil, and Lawrence L. 
Koonce is assistant sales manager. 


Arthur J. Neppel is the new Chicago 
manager for Sherwood Petroleum. He 
was formerly a sales representative in 
the N. Y. Metropolitan area. 
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Fertilizer Season Opens in Deep South 
January Tag Sales Ahead of Corresponding Month of °37— 
Farm Control Bill Signed—Expected to Cut Fertilizer Con- 
sumption in °38—Organic Ammoniates Decline Further— 


Sulfate Shortage Reported 


in South—Price Cutting in 


Finished Goods in District 4—Lead Arsenate and Paris Green 


Reduced— 


Seasonal broadening of activity in the 
fertilizer industry was reported in the 
last half of February. Perhaps the most 
encouraging factor was the total for the 
January tax tag sales—468,340 tons, as 
compared with 438,326 in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. This was a gain of 
7%. January tag sales account for about 
8% of the total annual sales in the south 
and for about 3.3% in the mid-west. 

Reports from the deep south in the last 
two weeks of February indicated splendid 
weather conditions, with considerable 
plowing and preliminary soil preparation 
under way. 

Mixed goods are moving in southern 
states in fairly large tonnages. The price 
structure, so far, is reported to be holding 
up quite well. Competition is said to have 
broken out rather seriously in a few sec- 
tions, with price slashes of $1 to $2 per 
ton to the consumer on mixed fertilizer 
and also on superphosphate. 

The Farm Control Bill became law last 
month. The measure is such an involved 
one that it is doubtful if any complete 
analysis of its effect on the sale of fer- 
tilizer has been made so far. The general 
feeling in the industry is, however, that it 
will definitely tend to cut the volume 
for 738. 


Organic Ammoniates Decline 
The organic ammoniates 
monopolized the price revisions last 
month. Further weaknesses developed in 
dried blood quotations, in imported nitroge- 
nous material, and in imported tankage. 
As the month closed, the New York mar- 
ket for dried blood was exceptionally 
quiet, a few sales at $3 for domestic 
were reported, and imported for March 
shipment was freely offered at $3.25 per 
unit. Imported nitrogenous material was 
marked down to $2.60 per unit-ton, basis 
cif. The Chicago prices on tankage on 
the last day of the month were: $2.60 and 
10c per unit-ton for fertilizer grade, and 
$2.85 and 10c per unit-ton for feeding 

grade. 


practically 


Potash Market Quiet 

Suppliers of potash report very little 
activity. It is still somewhat too early 
for sizable spot business. Importers and 
domestic producers are hoping that buyers 
have under-estimated their requirements 
and that a more lively trading market will 
open up in the next 30 to 60 days. 

Shipments of superphosphate are some- 
what disappointing, particularly in view 
of the increase in stocks (see the Statis- 
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tical and Data Section this issue for a 
complete summary of superphosphates in 
’37). Despite the increase the price struc- 
ture since the first of the year has held 
firmly in nearly all instances. 


Fear Sulfate Shortage 

While there was relatively little spot 
trading in sulfate of ammonia last month, 
shipments against existing contracts ex- 
panded as the mixers made ready for the 
active selling season. The sharp curtail- 
ment in steel production has reduced the 
supplies of sulfate and some delays in 
deliveries in southern states are reported. 
There still exists the fear that a definite 
shortage of sulfate will occur later in 
the mixing season. 


Farm Control Bill and Fertilizers 

According to an announcement made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture the “na- 
tional allotment” of cotton acreage for 
38 is 26,384,417 acres. A reduction of 8 
million acres from last year will naturally 
result in a substantial decline in the ton- 
nage of fertilizer used on cotton. In view 
of the provisions of the Farm Bill it seems 
likely, though, that the planted acreage 
will be heavily fertilized. The American 
Cotton Crop Service in its report of Feb. 
23 stated: “Since funds for crop produc- 
tion can be obtained by all farmers 
through the many Federal agencies, we 
believe cotton will be fertilized as heavy 
as last year, in fact, some farmers inter- 
viewed stated they intend to use more 
fertilizer and try for record yields on the 
reduced acreage of cotton.” Assuming 
that the percentage of planted acreage fer- 
tilized and the rate of application should 
be the same in ’38 as in ’37, the indicated 
acreage would result in 1,320,000 tons of 
fertilizer used on this year’s cotton crop. 
This would be 400,000 tons less than last 
year and about the same tonnage as in 
36. In the following table indicated ton- 
nages by States in ’38 are compared with 
actual ’37 consumption. 


Indicated 
"a 38 

State Tonnage Tonnage 
Virginia 12,915 10,000 
North Carolina 230,115 188,000 
South Carolina 310,830 237,000 
Georgia 375.695 288 000 
Florida 13,659 9.000 
Missouri 2,400 1,800 
Tennessee 37,800 30,000 
Alabama 346,260 278,000 
Mississippi 215,880 162,000 
Louisiana 57,585 42,000 
Texas 41,360 30,000 
Oklahoma 1,950 1,600 
Arkansas 65,790 48,000 
Total 1,712,230 1,320,400 
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Agricultural 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
Tankage, fert. grade, 
Chgo. $2.85 $2.75 
DECLINED 
Blood, dried, N. Y. $3.00 $3.10 
Chgo. 3.10 3.35 
Imported 3.25 3.45 
Hoof meal 3.00 $.35 
Lead arsenate 12% 13 
Nitrogenous material, 
imported 2.60 2.65 
Paris green “4a 251% 
Tankage, ungrd. 2.80 2.90 
Imported 3.20 3.45 











Insecticides Begin to Move 

Coincident with the opening of the ac- 
tive season for agricultural insecticides 
and fungicides came two important price 
changes—lead arsenate declined from 13 
to 12%c, and Paris green was slashed 
2M%c to a basis of 23c. These reductions 
were eyed suspiciously by the trade as the 
possible forerunners of severe price com- 
petition Py- 
rethrum, on the other hand, is higher. 
Shipments of copper sulfate are still ex- 
ceptionally heavy and producers are re- 


later on in the season. 


ported as operating plants close to capac- 
ity. While the definite shortage which 
occurred last spring is not likely to re- 
occur there is little chance that any surplus 
of stocks will accumulate. 


Deaths of the Month 

A. E. Grantham, 61, director of V.C.’s 
agricultural service bureau, on Feb. 20, at 
Richmond, Va. Warner W. Price, 
widely known in the fertilizer industry, 
and a former president of the Del-Mar-Va 
Fertilizer Association, on Feb. 12. 
William Clancy Macmurphy, 71, former 
fertilizer manufacturer of Charleston, 
S. C., on Jan. 28. . . . Benjamin Sidney 
Crane, 88, for many years connected with 
Virginia-Carolina, on Feb. 8... . Mazyck 
Memminger Hutchinson, 46, secretary of 
the Carolina Lime & Phosphate Co., 
C., on Feb. 13. 


Charleston, S. 


Personals of the Month 
John J. Watson, president of the I.A.C., 
is now at his winter home at Albany, Ga. 
Warner D. Huntington, Cyanamid 
vice-president, is on a world trip. 
Frank H. Totman, vice-president, Sum- 
mers Fertilizer, Baltimore, is in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for the winter. 


Fertilizer Co. Notes 
The Greenwood, S. C., branch of Eti- 
wan Fertilizer has started operations with 
B. B. Smith as manager. . Southern 
States Cooperative, Inc., has completed its 
plant at Portlock, Va. 
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ATTY =ACIDS 


Repeat orders are telling a success story for Liqro (crude tallol) and Indusoil (refined 
tallol). We have large additional supplies available and urge your looking into these 
new pine fatty acid products for application in your process. 


LIQRO INDUSOIL 


; Indusoil is finding great use in the manufacture of 
Liqro takes its place alongside various fatty acid textile soaps, where it has been replacing com- 
products for the flotation field. mercial grades of oleic acid (red oil) for the past 
few years. 





For asphalt emulsions, Liqro is proving to be an 


excellent emulsification product. 


Liqro can be obtained at the following low prices, 
F.O.B. Charleston. South Carolina. 


Tank car 


Drum car 


$35.00 per ton 
45.00 “ ies 


Indusoil is used in the manufacture of greases, 
lubricants, metal polishes and a variety of cutting 
oil emulsions, including sulphurized. 
We offer Indusoil at the following price schedule, 
F.0.B. Covington, Virginia. 
Tank cars 
Drum cars 


LCL drum lots 


se per Ib. 
5\4e per Ib. 
6c per lb. 


Samples, Specific Data and Additional Information can be secured by writing 


INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICAL 


ALES 





DIVi wk: SS FT v4 I PU t e AN D PAPER GC ORR AN Y 
230 Park Ave. 1002 Lincoln Ave. 417 Schofield Bldg- 205 W. Wacker Drive 
New York, N. Y. Tyrone, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
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Refined Fish Oils Again Advanced 


Scarcity of Stocks of Crude Sardine and Menhaden Reported 


—Chinawood Prices Again Turn Soft—Poor Demand for 
Paint Oils—‘Soapers” Again Make Sizable Commitments— 
Farm Control Bill Will Cut °38 Cotton Oil Output—Stocks 
of Fats and Oils at Record Levels — 


Price movements in the fats and oils 
were mixed in the past month. China- 
wood was again lowered in the face of 
light demand. Ample stocks were avail- 
able for the restricted consumption caused 
by the failure of the paint manufacturers 
to expand their operations. Practically 
all of the paint oils lost ground in the 
past 30 days, including 
oiticica. 


linseed, and 

The upward movement in quotations 
for refined menhaden and oils 
carried on in February. Crude sardine 
was advanced on the Pacific Coast. The 
bullishness in refined menhaden is based 
on the apparent scarcity of crude, and 
the same reason is advanced for the higher 
prices quoted for refined grades of sar- 
dine. A firm market was reported in 
sperm oil, but prices were unchanged in 
the period under review. 


sardine 


Good Demand for Edible Oils 

Several of the important vegetable oils 
were advanced in February. In several 
cases both the edible and inedible grades 
gained ground. The advance in the 
former was largely attributed to the pas- 
sage of the new Farm Control Bill which 
restricts quite severely the cotton acre- 
age for 38. Further impetus was sup- 
plied by the January consumption total 
for cotton oil—369,149 bbls. Consumption 
so far this season has been at record 
figures and since Aug. 1 disappearance 
has totaled 2,358,776 bbls., as against only 
1,680,000 for the same period of the pre- 
vious year, a gain of about 40%. 

Corn oil prices reflected the more bull- 
ish sentiment in cotton oil. This fact 
plus the light offerings being made at 
the moment forced higher prices for 
crude corn oil and the edible grade also. 

The “soapers” were back in the market 
quite actively last month, and although the 
volume of business was not quite as 
large as in January it was satisfactory 
and in strange contrast with the quiet 
conditions in paint oils. 

Prices for the principal animal oils 
were unsteady last month. Offerings 
were rather heavy and with the restricted 
purchasing that has prevailed for some 
months there was bound to be price 
weakness. 


Record Stocks Reported 


Stocks of fats and oils, and of the raw 
materials for their production, were the 
second largest on record, at the beginning 
of this year. These large supplies, to- 
gether with the recession in business, 
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explain the generally lower prices for fats 
and oils than a year ago, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its current 
situation report. 

This issue of the Bureau’s report on the 
fats and oils situation contains a general 
summary of the statistics of production, 
imports, exports, and stocks of primary 
fats and oils for the year 1937. 

The large cotton crop of last year con- 
tributed materially to a record domestic 
production of vegetable fats and oils. 
Imports for the year 1937 also were the 
largest on record. 

The record cotton crop of ’37 will, it 
is estimated, produce about 8 million tons 
of cottonseed, which would yield close to 
2 billion Ibs. of cottonseed oil. 
pares with the crop of the previous year, 
which yielded less than 1.4 billion Ibs. of 
oil. Largely, as a result, the average price 
of cottonseed to farmers throughout the 
South has dropped to about a half of 
what it was a year ago. 

The prospect of a large output of 
cottonseed oil is also a factor of some 
importance in determining the price of 
lard, and consequently the price of hogs. 
Cottonseed oil is used extensively in the 
manufacture of cooking fats which are 
substituted for lard. 

The ’37 soybean crop was estimated at 
about 41 million bu., which is the second 
largest crop on record. Soybean oil is 
adaptable to a wide variety of uses, but 
in recent years has been used chiefly in 
food products. There may be some shift 
this year in its use from food products to 
paints and other drying oil products. 


This com- 


With respect to lard production, it now 
seems probable that the total live weight 
of hogs sent to slaughter this year will 
be greater than last year. Thus, lard 
production may be expected to show a 
definite increase in 38. 


°37 Imports Heavy 

A considerable quantity of fats was im- 
ported in the past year. Imports have 
steadily increased from around 1.3 billion 
Ibs. in ’32 to more than 2.7 billion in ’37. 
It is quite likely that in the face of larger 
production, increased stocks and lower 
prices, the imports will be less in ’38 than 
they were last year. 


Wins Hillebrand Prize 
Dr. Sterling Bright Hendricks of the 
Fertilizer Research Laboratories, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, is the ’37 recipient 
of the Hillebrand prize of the Chemical 
Society of Washington. 
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Fats 
and Oils 








Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
Corn, crude, tks. $0.07'4 $0.07 
Menhaden, ref’d alk., tks. .087 .081 
Light-pressed, tks. .087 .074 
Peanut, crude, tks. 07% .0634 
Sardine, crude, tks. 454 43 
Ref’d alkali, tks. .087 .081 
Light-pressed, tks. .08 .074 
Soybean, crude, tks. .07 0614 
DECLINED 
Chinawood, tks. $0.1334 $0.15 
Lard, common, No. 1, 
bls. .0834 .09%%4 
Linseed, boiled, tks. .097 10 
Neatsfoot, C. T., bbls. 16% 1634 
Oiticica, bbls. 11% 12% 
Palm kernel, bulk, ship. 04% .04% 
Tallow, acidless, tks. .083%4 0944 








Aid for Domestic Tung Oil? 

Companion bills to provide Federal help 
for the tung oil industry were introduced 
in Congress on Feb, 14—(S. 3448), in- 
troduced by Sen. Richard B. Russell, Jr., 
(Ga.); (H.R. 9467), introduced by Rep. 
William M. Colmer (Miss.). 

Bills would authorize appropriation of 
$300,000 a year for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct experiment stations for 
investigating growing of tung trees, de- 
veloping or introducing varieties of tung 
trees and other sources of drying oils, for 
carrying on chemical and physical investi- 
gations in drying oils, and for disseminat- 
ing to the public the results of these 
investigations and experiments. 

Bills provide that of the total appropria- 
tion the sum of $25,000 shall be allocated 
annually to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the purpose of collecting information 
and promoting interstate and foreign com- 
merce in tung and other drying oils. 


To Elect Officers 

Election of officers will be the principal 
business at the March 22 meeting of the 
Oil Trades Association of N. Y., to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
have been nominated : 
C. Smith; 
Correa; 


Following 
President, Joseph 
William H. 
secretary, Albert J. Squier; 
treasurer, Rudolph G. Sonneborn. Direc- 
tors: Charles V. Bacon, John W. Baker, 
C. V. Beaton, J. H. Blakney, J. A. Brit- 
ton, Jr., Dart E. Hoffman, W. M. Osborn, 
Kenneth L. Patterson, John F. Renick, 
Joseph C. Smith, Rudolph G. Sonneborn, 
Albert J. Squier and William H. Correa 


vice-president, 


The chemical and allied trades will be 
delighted to know that Joseph Wafer, 
Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper, has recovered 
from a serious operation. His first ap- 
at the recent Salesmen’s 
Association luncheon where he was in- 


pearance Was 


stalled as the new vice-president. 


High Grade 
RAW MATERIALS 


of Botanical Origin 
For The CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





Consumers of botanical raw materials for technical aad industrial uses have 
long turned to Penick, logically, as a chief source of supply. As the world’s 
largest botanical drug house, Penick offers definite quality and price advantages 


through: 


Large stocks at all times 


Centrally located plants 


Extensive milling facilities for producing any fineness desired 


Prompt shipment 


we 
9 
@ Wide physical resources and equipment 
* 
os 
8 


Lowest market prices 


ACACIA GUM (Gum Arabic) 
AGAR AGAR (Japanese Gelatin) 
ALTHEA ROOT 

ARGOLS, Powdered 
BALSAMS, Oregon and Canada 
BIRCH BARK 

BURGUNDY PITCH, Imported 
CATECHU GUM (Cut) 
COCHINEAL 

DRAGON’S BLOOD 

GHATTY GUM 

GUAIAC GUM 

IRISH MOSS 

ISINGLASS 

KARAYA GUM (Indian Gum) 


LOCUST BEAN Powder 
LYCOPODIUM 

MASTIC GUM 

ORRIS ROOT 

PAPAIN (Vegetable Enzyme) 
ROSIN Powder 

SANDARAC GUM 
SAPONINE 

SOAP BARK (Quillaya) 


SOAP POWDER (Castile and 
Neutral ) 


TAHLA GUM 
TRAGACANTH GUM (all grades) 
VENICE TURPENTINE 


All qualities under laboratory control. 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


1228 W. KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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Pyrethrum Quotations Advanced 
Poor Quality of Crop and Higher Prices for Flowers Force 





Higher Quotations for the Concentrates—Corn Derivatives 
Lower—Varnish Gums Weak—London Shellac Stocks 
Acquired—Naval Stores Markets Go Lower— 


Following the usual pattern in periods 
of poor demand the quotations on natural 
raw materials sank to lower levels in 
the month just past. Consuming indus- 
tries are operating at greatly reduced 
schedules and there is lacking the normal 
demand for many items that usually pro- 
vide the necessary support to the price 
structure. 

All of the corn derivatives declined last 
month, the net loss in each case amount- 
ing to 10c per 100 lbs. The reduction 
was, of course, the direct result of lower 
levels for the basic product. Pearl starch 
at the month-end was quoted at $2.88, 
powdered starch at $2.98; British gum 
dextrin was priced at $3.70, corn canary 
grade at $3.45, and white at $3.40. 

A slightly improved tone was reported 
in the market for natural dyestuffs and 
tanstuffs, but purchasing is still very 
largely of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Consumers are showing very little interest 
in forward positions in these items. Only 
two price advances were noted, Myro- 
balans Jl was raised one dollar to $29 
a ton, and sumac (leaf) was “upped” 
two dollars, to a $70 a ton basis. Myro- 
balans R2, on the other hand, was off 
$1.50 per ton and at the month-end was 
quoted at $20.50. 
demand and = accumulating 
stocks caused domestic egg yolk suppliers 
to cut prices 3c, to a 65c level. Price 
for domestic egg albumen was unchanged. 

The market for strictly 
nominal, due to the difficulty in getting 
material in from China. 


Lessened 


imported is 


Pyrethrum Flowers Advanced 

The most important price advances, 
however, were those made in pyrethrum 
flowers and the The ex- 
ceptionally poor grade of flowers makes it 
necessary to use larger quantities of 
flowers to produce a gallon of concentrate, 
yet the flowers are priced higher because 
of the Sino-Japanese situation. Exporters 
from Japan claim that it is costing a 
great deal more to gather the crop be- 
cause of the drain of man-power for 
service in China, and higher ocean freight 
rates is still another factor in forcing 
higher price levels. Makers of the con- 
centrate have advanced quotations on 
20 to one material to $5.70 to $6.30 per 
gal., and to $8.50 to $9 for the 30 to one 
product. 

Faced with very limited demand for this 
time of the year, factors in the varnish 
gums reduced their quotations on a wide 
front, but without any great deal of suc- 
The 


concentrate. 


cess in the way of moving surpluses. 
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replacement markets definitely 


bearish throughout the month. 


were 


Sheilac Markets Are Bearish 

Superfine and TN grades of shellac 
were reduced last month, the former lc, 
to a basis of 12c, and the latter was off 
14c, down to 11%c. There is little bullish 
sentiment on shellac at the moment, 
although the announcement that Ralli 
Brothers, London merchants, had taken 
over the Dean Finance Co.’s holdings of 
nearly 100,000 packages of shellac is 
expected to supply greater firmness to 
the international markets. The purchase 
brings to a close the greatest gamble in 
this commodity that has ever been 
undertaken, 


Carnauba Quoted Lower 

Considerable unsettlement was noted in 
the Carnauba wax markets last month. 
Demand was very light. By cutting 
prices from the January levels importers 
were able to reduce 
local stocks. 


somewhat current 
There is very little agree- 
ment as to what the course of the market 
will be in Brazil. Therefore, neither con- 
sumers or dealers are anxious to carry 
very much in the way of stocks except 
for immediate needs, at least until such 
time as a clearer picture is available. 
Lower prices were quoted early in the 
month for African and 
crude, while bleached 
ranged from 35c to 39c per lb., according 
to seller and the quantity. Japan prices 


crude beeswax 


Brazilian white 


were soft. 


Rosin Markets Dip 

Naval stores prices again lost ground 
in February, the decline in rosin being 
particularly severe. Demand for domes- 
tic consumption is exceptionally poor and 
foreign sales are disappointing to the 
marketing factors. The government has 
announced that the remaining balance of 
turpentine stocks will be merged with 
privately held stocks and merchandised in 
the proportion of 80-20 to April 1, and 
90-10 to the end of ’38. 


Celebrates 50th Anniversary 

Albert A. Harrison, president of Bor- 
den & Remington, Fall River, Mass., dis- 
tributors, last month celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his affiliation with that 
concern. From his associates in the com- 
pany he received an appropriately en- 
graved gold watch and a bouquet of 50 
Leading executives sent letters 
and telegrams of congratulations. 

His two sons, Kempton and Richmond 
Harrison, are associated with him in the 


roses. 


Borden & Remington Co. 


Chemical Industries 


Natural Raw 
Materials 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
Myrobalans Jl $29.00 $28.00 
Pyrethrum, flowers: 
Powd. By ; .19 
Ground a0 Py 
Extract (20-1) 5.70 5.10 
(30-1) 8.50 7.65 
Sumac leaf 70.00 68.00 
DECLINED 
Arabic, amber sorts $0.10%4 $0.11 
A/E Batavia gum 16% 17% 
E Batavia gum 08% .08% 
Batavia, Singapore gum 191% 195% 
Beeswax, crude, African .24 .25 
Brazilian 2544 .26% 
Carnauba. No. 3, chalky .33 3314 
N. C., Ne. 2 .36 .39 
N. C., No. 3 .33 33% 
Yellow, No. 1 39% 41 
Yellow, No. 2 381 .40 
Corn sugar, tanners 3.10 3.20 
Corn syrup, 42° 3.04 3.16 
43° 3.09 3.21 
Dextrin, British, gum 3.70 3.80 
Corn, canary 3.45 3.55 
White 3.40 3.50 
Dragon’s blood .80 -90 
Egg yolk, dom. .65 .68 
Kauri gum chips 12% 13% 
— 08s¢ 10834 
8 ° 
Small chips 07% 0734 
Seeds and dust .06% .06% 
Myrobalans R2 20.50 22.00 
Shellac, superfine AZ oka 
TN 11% 12 
Starch, corn pearl 2.88 2.98 
Powd. 2.98 3.08 











Starkie Expands Facilities 

A. E. Starkie Co., 1645 S. Kilbourn 
ave., Chicago, has increased its Clearing, 
Ill., plant manufacturing facilities and has 
also enlarged its storage capacity by the 
addition of six 200,000 gal. storage tanks 
Practically all of the plant expansion has 
been made to take care of the increasing 
demand for the company’s line of prep- 
arations for weatherproofing and flame- 
proofing of electrical wiring, etc. 

The Starkie Co. has also enlarged its 
laboratory facilities for rendering 
saturants 


con- 


sumer service on and wire 
finishes. 

John L. Gillerlain, formerly chief chem- 
ical engineer, has been made general 
superintendent of the Clearing plant of 


the company. 


Strahl Heads Wax Importers 

E. Strahl, Strahl & Pitsch, is the new 
president of the N. Y. Wax Importers’ 
Other officers elected: Vice- 
president, R. E. Sievert, of Frank B. 
Ross, Inc.; treasurer, Charles Christman, 
of Smith & Nichols, and secretary, F. W. 
Stedman, Lenape Trading. 


Association. 


Vollrath With P. & B. 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., N. Y. City, has 
added John P. Vollrath to its sales staff. 
Mr. Vollrath, after completing technical 
training in Europe, was associated with 
both and Zeiss. Rolland Jenkins 
is no longer connected with the organiza- 


Leitz 
tion. 
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Pigments 
and Fillers 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
None. 
DECLINED 
Carbon black, export $0.0434 $0.05%4 
Casein, 20-30 . , ‘08'4 -10 
80-100 ...... ; -09 10% 
Ester gum . 07% 08% 
Lead metal, N. Y. 4.50 4.75 
Lead paste : 18 19 
Lead, red, 95% ; .07 .074 
_ | (EPA 07% .08 
98% eeceras “a 07% .079 
Litharge ae eer .06 .064 
Mercury oxide, red 1.26 1.34 
Mercury oxide, yellow 1.21 1.29 
Orange mineral : .10 10% 
Red vermilion (mercury) 1.50 1.60 
Zinc metal, N. Y.. .......... ~ * Bed 5.35 











Cavalcade of Plastics 

The dramatic story of the development 
of an idea into a material, and the devel- 
opment of a material into a great industry 
will be vividly presented at the Museum 
of Science & Industry, Rockefeller Center, 
N. Y. City, from March 1 to 31, inclusive. 

On view will be a reproduction of a 
corner in the little laboratory in Yonkers, 
N. Y., where, in 1907, Dr. L. H. Baeke- 
land developed Bakelite. The growth of 
the industry is entertainingly presented by 
a series of animated and dramatic exhi- 
bits, indicating where plastics play a part 
in modern living. 


Williams is Gibbs Medalist 
Dr. Robert R. Williams of N. Y. City, 
chemical director, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, has been awarded the Willard 
Gibbs Medal of the Chicago Section of 
the A. C. S., one of the highest scientific 
honors bestowed in the U. S., for “out- 
standing work in connection with the study 

and isolation of the beriberi vitamin.” 


Opens 3rd Field Station 

The M. I. T. School of Chemical Engi- 
neering Practice will soon open a new 
field station in New Jersey. The new sta- 
tion, one of the 3 operated by the Insti- 
tute, will be located at the Cellulose 
Products Plant of Hercules Powder at 
Parlin, N. J., where excellent facilities 
are available for studying the application 
of chemical engineering principles in in- 
dustrial operations. 

The School of Chemical Engineering 
Practice, which was founded in 1920, com- 
plements theoretical work carried on at 
the Institute in Cambridge, with practice 
in the application of theory in the solution 
of industrial problems under plant con- 
ditions. 


George Cooper, Diamond Alkali vice- 
president in charge of sales, left March 5 
in the Virginia for a combined business 
and pleasure trip to the West Coast. 
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Raw Paint Materials in Poor Demand 


Usual Seasonal Improvement Fails to Appear—Carbon Black 
Export Prices Reduced, But Domestic Quotations Hold at 
January Level—Red Lead, Litharge, and Orange Mineral 
Reduced—Casein Quoted at 8144c—Ester Gum at 734ce— 
Mercury Colors Follow Downward Trend in Quicksilver— 


To the utter amazement of all factors 
the market for raw paint materials has 
actually slumped further into the doldrums 
instead of registering the normal seasonal 
improvement. “Oldsters” profess not to 
be able to remember such a poor showing 
in the past 25 years, even refusing to 
admit that the ’32 and ’33 early spring 
periods were worse. While they probably 
are exaggerating, it comes as quite a 
shock that the paint manufacturers are 
making such late preparations for spring 
business. This is all the more remarkable 
for it would appear that both construction 
and renovation will be greatly increased 
by the administration’s direct efforts to- 
wards assistance, through the new Hous- 
ing measure. There is a growing belief 
that the last half of March and the first 
part of April will witness a sudden spurt 
in paint production that may catch many 
napping and bring on a scramble for 
quick deliveries. 

For the first time since last November 
it is not necessary to report a further 
slash in the domestic carbon black price 
structure. At current low levels there is 
very little more leeway left, and it would 
appear that a status quo might be looked 
for over the next several months. Quota- 
tions are well below any manufacturer’s 
costs of production, and probably all were 
delighted that deliveries have declined at 
least 20% below the level for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. A 3c re- 
duction in the export price, however, was 
announced in February, and was not en- 
tirely unexpected or unlooked for in view 
of the severity of the decline in domestic 
prices. 


Lead Cut Twice 

Pig lead prices were cut twice in the 
second week of February, the first one of 
$3 a ton followed two days later by one of 
$5. These reductions wiped out all of the 
recent gains in pig lead prices and dropped 
the price level to the lowest position since 
late ’36. The first cut forced a downward 
revision in the carlot prices for dry red 
lead and litharge, and the second cut 
forced a reduction in the Lec.l. or “card” 
quotations on dry red lead, litharge, and 
orange mineral. No changes were made 
in white lead prices. 

Stocks of refined lead increased 4,270 
tons in January to 133,401 tons, despite 
the fact that production was cut 10,000 
tons from the December figure. Surplus 
stocks of zinc jumped 23,700 tons in Janu- 
ary, to 88,532 tons, the largest supply 
since late ’35. The price of zinc metal 
was reduced a “4c in February, but no 
price changes were made in the zinc pig- 
ments. 


Chemical Industries 


Casein was again subjected to further 
pressure last month. Stocks are accumu- 
lating rapidly, and at the end of February 
the market was down to 8%c for 20-30 
mesh and 9c for 80-100 mesh. The whole 
tone of the market is distinctly bearish. 


Ester Gum at 73%4c 

Ester gum was reduced further and is 
now quoted at 734c. While some of this 
last reduction is due to the low prices 
prevailing for glycerine, most of it is 
blamed on increasing competition between 
producers for the restricted tonnage now 
available. 


Mercurials Readjusted 

Mercury red vermilion, technical red 
mercury oxide, and technical yellow mer- 
cury oxide were reduced in February. 
This move was more or less expected for 
the market for quicksilver has been slip- 
ping badly. These reductions were made 
to bring the prices of these various mer- 
cury derivatives in line with a metal price 
of about $77 a flask. On March 1 the 
price of quicksilver broke $4.50 per flask, 
or to a basis of $72.50. In view of this 
sudden decline further reductions in mer- 
curials are looked for in the trade. 


Why Paint Sales Are Poor 

Total building contract awards in the 
37 eastern states for January amounted to 
$195,472,000, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. This reflected a decline ot 
19.4% from the January, ’37, level owing 
chiefly to the sharp decline in residential 
building work. The poor showing in 
building construction is more or less being 
duplicated in the automotive field. Janu- 
ary production totaled 228,000 units and 
February output was well below even that 
figure. Some seasonal improvement is 
appearing at last, but new car production 
for the quarter will hardly equal the ’34 
level. 


Curtailed Plastic Output 

The stringent curtailment in production 
of cellulose plastic products in the fina! 
two months of ’37 carried over into Janu- 
ary, statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
reveals. For example, output of nitro- 
cellulose sheets in January totaled 432, 
377 lbs., as compared with 412,887 Ibs. 
in December, 1937, and 1,342,780 Ibs. in 
January of ’37, and 966,166 Ibs. in Janu- 
ary of ’36. Output of cellulose acetate, 
sheets, rods, and tubes, amounted to 344- 
539 Ibs, in January, as compared with 
624,078 Ibs. in December, and 853,376 Ibs. 
in January, 1937, and 869,498 Ibs. in Janu- 
ary of ’36. 
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Dow Chemical Jumps 





Chemical Stocks Lead Market Advance 
173, 


Points—Freeport Sulphur 


Reports Net Income of $2,703,742 for °37—Monsanto 
Earned $4.40 a Share—United Carbon Reports Record 
Profits—Fiberloid Stockholders Approve Merger With Mon- 
santo—Valspar Recapitalization Plan Approved—du Pont 
Declares 50c Interim Dividend— 


For the second time in as many months 
the stock market in February registered 
a net gain. According to a compilation of 
The New York Sun, the gain was approx- 
imately 5%. The better tone was largely 
caused by the many predictions that im- 
provement from the current low level of 
business impends, and partly because of a 
somewhat happier note in the foreign sit- 
uation, particularly in Europe. Trading 
during the month was of modest propor- 
tions. There were many highs for the year 
registered, but such best figures naturally 
remain far under the quotations that were 
common during most of 1937. The mar- 
ket will require a number of really bullish 
months to bring it back to anything like 
the levels which were reached in the first 
half of last year. 

The chemical stocks were in good de- 
mand last month and several important 
gains were made. Dow Chemical appre- 
ciated 17% points, Allied Chemical, 10 
points, Monsanto Chemical, 1034 points. 
The average appreciation for 10 of the 
leading chemical common stocks amounted 


to 7%. The individual gains were: 
+ 4% Air Reduction $12,576,798 
+10 Allied Chemical 24,012,880 


4 Commercial Solvents 1,318,439 
+1714 Dow Chemical ....... 16,537,500 
+ 7 du Pont de Nemours 77,459,956 
+ 114 *Freeport Sulphur 995,475 
+1034 *Monsanto Chemical 11,980,155 
+ 2 Texas Gulf Sulphur 7,680,000 
+ 6% Union Carbide : ake 62,281,825 
+ % U.S. Indust. Alcohol ... 48,905 





Total appreciation $214,891,933 


Earnings Statements 


Freeport Reports $3.30 a Share 
Consolidated net income of Freeport 
Sulphur for ’37 of $2,703,742, after all 
charges, was equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $3.30 a share on 796,380 shares 
of common stock, and compares with 
$2,009,784, or $2.43 a common share, in 
36. The ’37 earnings include $261,052, 
representing company’s proportion of the 
net income of Cuban-American Mangan- 
nese Corp. The ’36 earnings were after 
deducting $191,185, representing the com- 
pany’s proportion of the net loss of the 
manganese subsidiary in that year. 


Monsanto Net is $5,162,511 

Net profits of Monsanto Chemical and 
subsidiary companies for ’37 were $5,- 
162,511. After deductions for minority 
interests and provision for preferred divi- 
dends, earnings applicable to Monsanto 
common stock were $4,898,309, equivalent 
to $4.40 a share on the 1,114,388 shares 
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outstanding Dec. 31, ’37. After allow- 
ances for minority interests, ’36 net earn- 
ings applicable to common stock were 


$4,468,703 or $4.01 a share on the 1,114,- 
409 shares then outstanding. 


Victor Earnings Decline in °37 

Victor Chemical reports a decline in 
profits for the year ’37, from $810,379, or 
$1.16 a share earned in ’36 to a net profit 
of $703,087, or $1.01 a share earned last 
year. These figures are on the basis of 
696,000 shares of capital stock outstanding. 

Avgust Kochs, president, in a letter to 
stockholders, stated that the new phos- 
phorus plant that the company is con- 
structing at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., which 
will employ electric power produced by 
the T. V. A., is expected to go into oper- 
ation about July 1. Company entered into 
a contract with T. V. A. last year for the 
purchases of power on a long-term basis 


United Carbon Reports Record Profits 

Report of United Carbon and subsidi- 
aries for year ended Dec. 31, 1937, certi- 
fied by independent auditors, shows net 
profit of $2,350,486 after interest depre- 
ciation, depletion, minority interest, fed- 
eral and state income taxes and $22,000 
provision for surtax on undistributed 
profits, equivalent to $5.90 a share on 
397,885 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $2,202,850 or $5.54 a 
common share in 736. 


Nat'l Oil Products Earnings Drop 

National Oil Products and subsidiaries 
report for year ended Dec. 31, 1937, net 
profit of $438,249 after depreciation, fed- 
eral income taxes and surtax on undis- 
tributed profits, equivalent to $2.59 a 
share average number of of 
common stock outstanding the 
year. 


on shares 


during 

This compares with net profit of $559,- 
097, or $3.30 a share, on 169,128 shares 
of common stock outstanding at close of 
preceding year. 


Dow Reports $2.44 for 6 Months 

Dow unaudited 
earning statement shows earnings for the 
6 months ended Nov. 30, 1937, after inter- 
est, estimated depreciation, estimated in- 
come tax of $2,381,136.75, equal after pre- 
ferred 


Chemical consolidated 


stock dividend requirements to 
$2.44 per share of common stock. No 


allowance was made for possible surtax 
on undistributed profits. Approximately 
$163,000, or 17c per share, was received 
in dividends during this period from an 
affiliated company in its 
earnings. 


excess of 


Chemical Industries 


Westvaco Net—$784,.743 
Report of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
for year ended Jan. 1, 1938, certified by 
independent auditors, shows net profit of 


$784,743 after depreciation, interest, fed- 
eral income taxes, provision of $20,500 
for surtax on undistributed profits and 
other charges. After providing for divi 
dends on 5% convertible preferred stock, 
balance was equal to $1.46 a share on 
339,362 shares of no-par common stock 
outstanding at close of year. 
ended Jan. 2, 
equal 


For year 
*37, net profit was $626,009, 
after dividends on old 7% preferred 
stock and on new 5% preferred stock, to 
$1.47 a share on 284,962 shares of com- 
mon stock. 


Monsanto Takes Fiberloid 
Stockholders of 


mously to merge the company with Mon- 


Fiberloid voted unani- 


santo Chemical at the annual meeting held 
Feb. 16. Action of the stockholders fol- 
lowed the the 
directors Jan. 12, who approved an acqut 


course set by board of 
sition of assets of Fiberloid by Monsanto. 
Merger will take the form of an exchange 
| Fibe rloid 


shares of Monsanto. 


ot stock, shares of for 7 


Valspar Plan Approved 

Stockholders of the Valspar Corp. ap 
proved last month a recapitalization plan 
providing for funding of bank indebted- 
ness and discharge of accumulated divi- 
dends the present preferred 
through exchange for new preferred and 
additional common shares. 


on stock 
The action 1s 
subject to approval of the plan by the 
Court of the State of 
Delaware. 


Chancery of 


Celotex Stockholders Approve 

Stockholders of the Celotex Corp. have 
approved acquisition f the 
Securities Corp. of 9,496 preference and 
109,360 Certain-teed 
Products Corp. The Phoenix Securities 
Corp. did not vote its stock, nor did the 
family of the Celotex company’s presi- 
dent, which owns 27,000 shares. Of the 
other shares, 73,011 voted for and 19,779 


from Phoenix 


common shares of 


against the proposal. 
Also approved 

authorized common stock from 750,000 to 

1,500,000 shares. 

B. 


elected directors to fill vacancies. 


was an increase in 


John 


Lee Ewing and Irwin were 


90c du Pont Interim Dividend 

Directors of du Pont declared last 
month the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the debenture stock, and 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
a share on the stock—$4.50 
cumulative, both payable April 25 to 
stockholders of record April 8; 
the first quarterly “interim” 
dividend for ’38 on the common, payable 
on March 14 to 
Feb, 28. 


preferred 


and 50c 
a_ share, 


stockholders of record 


3279 


Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. 


Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 


Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


Sizes, Fertilizer 


and _ Insecticide 


Materials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1937 Averave $1.10 - Jan. 1937 $1.11 - February 1928 $1.21 











Current 1938 1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 

Acetaldehyde, drs. c-l. wks Ib .14 .14 14 Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 .16 18 16 18 

Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs Monosulfonic, bbls : 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
wks Ib .21 25 ot 25 21 .25 Muriatic, 18°, 120 Ib cbys, 

Acetamide, tech, Icl. kegs Ib. 32 43 32 43 32 43 CAS WHO. 6.25.0 100 Ib 1.50 ied 130 646145 1.50 

Acetanalid, tech, 150 Ib bbls lb. -29 .29 24 Bs tks. wks 100 Ib 1.00 he 1.00 ; 1.00 

Acetic Anhyd ride, drs, E 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 1b 1.75 ah 1.75 1.45 E75 
f.o.b. wks, frt all’d Ib. 10% .11 10% «11 13 15 tks, wks / .100 Ib 1.10 a 4.70 ; 1.10 

Acetin, tech, drs lb. .33 aay .33 22 33 22°. c-l, cbys, wks ..100 Ib 2.25 rd 2.25 1.95 2 25 

Acetone, tks, f.0.b. wks, frt tks, wks . ..100 Ib 1.60 é 1.60 ; 1.60 
all’d Ib 04% 04% 04% .06% CP. cbys ...... Ihe .06%% .07% 06% «107% 106% 07% 
drs, c-l. f.0.b. wks, frt all’d | 05% 0534 .05% .07% N & W, 250 lb bbls .......1b. .85  .87 (85 (87 85 87 

Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys ib, 55 .68 «35 .68 55 .68 Naphthenic, 240-280 s. v.,drslb.  .10 By .10 BK .10 .14 

Sludges, drs Ib. 05 : .05 .05 10 
Naphthionic, tech .250 1b bblslb. .60 65 .60 65 .60 65 
Nitric, 36°, 135 Ib cbys, c-l, 
ors . ‘ Lb Ib. ¢ 5-00 $09 re 
8°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. ¢ S 5.50 -50 
ACIDS 40°, cbys, c-l, wks. .100 Ib. ¢ 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Abietic, kes, bbls Ib, .0934 .10 093% .10 0634 +«.10 2°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. c 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Acetic, 28%, 400 Ib bbis, CP cbys, delv Ib, .11% 112% 11% .12% .11% .12% 
-l, wks 0 Ibs. 2.23 233 Bes 2:53 Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or 
dacka. bbls. c-l. wks 100 Ibs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 8.70 lb. 1034 .12 1034 .12 1034 <12 
glacial, USP, bbls, c-1, P honslientc: 85%, USP, cbys Ib. i | 14 <a .14 12 .14 
100 Ibs 10.25 10.25 10.50 12.43 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks. .Ib. .06 08 .06 .08 -06 .08 
Acetvisalieytic, U SP, 225 lb 75 %. acid, e-l, drs, wks Ib. .09 10% .09 10% .09 10% 
bb th .60 .60 50 .60 Picramic, 300 Ib bbls, wks. Ib. .65 .70 -65 .70 65 .70 

Adinic, ‘wa bbls Ib. we 32 : 72 Picric, kgs, wks Ib. .35 .40 35 -40 35 -40 

Anthranilic, ref’d, bbls 'h. 15 1.29 15 1.20 85 1.00 Propionic, 98% wks, drs . Ib. 22 2a .20 By ¥ 4 
tech, bbls li. 75 75 75 80% Ib. 16 17% .16 17% .16 17% 

Battery, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.35 2.60 Pyrogallic, tech, lump, pwd, 

Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs Ih. 43 .47 43 47 43 47 WB. eras rncrs Banas eae a 1.05 : 1.05 
USP, 100 lb kes lh, 54 59 .54 59 54 59 cryst, USP or: ap: 4.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 1.30 1.48 

Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, Ricinoleic, bbls ~ sae .38 .38 Be 3. 38 

bes, delv tona 95.00 95.00 95.00 tech, bbls BS | Py ae 

Broenner’s, bbls Ib. it 1.11 1.11 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbls, 

Butyric, edib le, c-l, wks, cbys'b. .20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 ear. | ae pe er BK ae sod 
synthetic, e-l, drs, wks ‘hb. ee 4 22 USP, bbls isa Davee Ib. .40 -45 -40 45 ‘ ‘ 
“wks, Iecl ... Ib. 23 33 23 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ....Ib.  .37 41 37 .41 sar 41 

tks, wks Ib 21 21 21 Succinic, bbls Ib. 75 ‘ini 75 aes Pe 

Camphoric, drs lh, 50 ~5.70 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks lb. 17 18 Be 18 Ry, 18 

Chicago, bbl Ib. 2.10 ne 2.10 2.10 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ton o> 23.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 

Cuiwandilonke. 1500 Ib drs, c-l, cbys, wks ....100 Ib. 1,25 1.25 1.10 1.25 

wks Ib. 03% .05 031% .05 031%4 .05 6°, tks, wks ‘- ee sg tan ig en a a a4 

Chromic. 99% %. drs. delv Ib. 15% 17% as 17! 15Y 1634 c cbys, wks 1 - os snes . ie 3 

Citric, USP, crys, OI : . ; ‘ . CP, chys, wks ......... Ib. .06%3 .07% 106% .07% .06% .07% 

bbls ; Ib. b 24 5 24 .25 .24 26 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks, 

anhyd, gran, bhls Ib b 26 26% .26% .29 wks Aon 18.50 18.50 ‘ 18.50 
Cleve’s. 250 Ih bhls lb 50 52 50 52 50 52 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls ..1b. .40 -47 -40 -47 19 -47 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, Tartaric, USP, gran, _— . 

drs, wks, frt equal gal 89 91 89 91 72 91 300 Ib bbls ; Ib. .24% .243% .2414 .24% .21% .25% 

99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, Tobias, 250 lb bbls ....... Ib. .65 .67 .65 .67 65 .67 

frt equal va 92 94 92 94 97 94 Trichloroacetic bottles . Ib. 2.00 250 2.00 2.50 2.60 2.50 

resin grade, drs, wks, frt r gs ; = a Lut ere re I. arated BP ig Keene 1.75 eas 1:75 

equa Ib 10%, .11Y% 0% .11% ««.09 11% ungstic, tec _ oor ; no ; ee 

enema drs Ib, 75.100 175 ia "75 1.00 Vanadic, drs, wk Ib. 1.10 2 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 

Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs | Th. 10% .113% .10% .11% .10% .13 Albumen, light fabs, 225 Ib a ; 

Fumaric, bbls th .60 .60 60 MOI! Sha ods ere 9 Ib. 52 .60 ag .60 47 .60 

Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) Pe _ ES errs lb. 11 15 fe le | 15 Ris! me Yj 

Gallic tech. bbls lb. 75 79 75 79 65 75 CFG, SOIDIE 5ocs acces 1b. 1.10 1:55 1.05 1.15 76 1.15 

SP, bbls 1. 87 91 ‘ 91 77 91 vegetable, edible lb,  .74 78 .74 78 76 .78 

Pi 225 lb bbls, wks | Ib. 85 85 185 Alcohol, Amy] (from —_ 

H, 225 lb bbls, wks lb. 50 55 50 .55 50 55 tks, delvy .......... -123 .123 123 

Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. G1 Gre Gv . 266 sc. ie sles age .133 
” ebys Ib. .50 51 .50 51 .50 51 lel are daly... oss = b. .143 .143 .143 

Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 Amyl, secondary, tks, delv lb. 0814 08% 0814 

Ib chys, wks Ib. 42 44 42 .44 ~~ 40 .42 drs, c-l, delv E. of 

Hydrochloric, see muriatic Rockies pig tivg kris ara or eae Ib. alate 09% . 09% . 

Hvdroevanic, cv] wks lb .80 1.30 .80 1.30 .80 1.30 Benzyl, cans ... Ib. .68 1.00 -68 1.00 -65 1.10 

Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib Butyl, normal, tks, f.0.b. 

bbls, wks Ib.  .07 07% .07 07% .07 07% wks, frt all’d Ib. d -09 -09 08% .09 

Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 c-l, drs, f.0.b. wks, 

bbls, wks 1 10% 15 10% 15 10% .15 frt all’d - Ib. d -10 -10 09% .10 

Lactic, 22%, dark, S00lbbbIsIb.  .02%4 02% 02% .023% .02% .02% ~— semeaaaind tks, 

22%, light ref'd, bbls .. Ib. 03% .0334 10314 03% 103% 10334 Ib. d 0600... 06 06.07 

44%. light, 500 Ib bbls . .Ib. 05% .0534 005% .05% .05% .05%4 ol. drs, delv. lb. d .07 Suis -07 .07 .08 

44%. dark, 500 Ib bbls . .Ib. 06%4 .063%, .06% .0634, .06% .0634 Capryl, drs, tech, wks . .Ib. 85 Te 85 85 

50%, water white, 500 Cinnamic, bottles ..... Ib. 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 3.65 

Ib bbls ..eeeelb 10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% Denatured, CD, No. 11, 12, 

USP X, 85%, cbys . Ib. .42 .45 .42 .45 .42 50 13, c-l, drs, wks . gal. e 35 235 .33 35 
Laurie, higher eee © ~ Ib, .08% .09 08% .09 ; . tks, East, wks .. .29 29 ha snes 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls .... .Ib. 45 .46 45 .46 45 46 Western schedule, ol, 

Linoleic, bbls .......... Ib. .20 .20 16 20 drs, wks ... -e€ 28 .28 37 39 

Maleic, powd, kgs er Ib. .30 .40 .30 .40 .29 .40 Denatured, SD, “No. ‘1, ‘tks .27 PY Y | -26 BY Yj 

Malic, powd, kgs ... Ib. 245 .60 45 .60 45 .60 c-l, drs, wks . gal. e aoe sa 32 33 

+ pam ge 250 lb bbls = ib. .60 ‘ 65 .60 65 . -60 is 65 

Mixed, tks, wks unit 06! 0714 .06% .071 .061 0714 

S unit 008 009° ‘008 009° 008 009° c Yellow grades 25¢ per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 


6 Powdered citric is “Ye 


bbls.; » Price 


given is per gal. 
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kegs 


are 


in each case 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
higher; 


%4c higher than 





lc higher; 
higher in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; 
less-than-carlots, 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


carboys, 
kgs; 


cbys; carlots, c-l; 


Chemical Industries 


e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case; f Pure prices are le 


barrels, bbls; 


lcl; drums, drs; kegs, 


tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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March, 




















Alcohol, Diacetone 


Ammonium Sulfocyanide 


Prices—Current 





Amy! Acetate 
Bordeaux Mixture 




















Current 1938 1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 

Alcohols (continued) : Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

Diacetone, pure, c-l, drs, tks, delv lb. ALY 11% 11% 
delv .. Ib. f 11% 11% 11% tech, drs, delv Ib. Ad 12 11% .13% 
ag contr: act, ‘drs, el, Secondary, tks, delv Ib. 08% 08% 08% 

ree , 10% 10% c-l, drs, delv lb. 09% 09% 09% 

EaGN 190 proof, molasses, r Say "a ib. 08% : 08% ... 08% 
tks Gabe <3. S06 ... 406 4.05 4.07 Chloride, norm, drs, wks Ib. 56 68 56 68 56 68 
c-l drs ee 4.12 aes 4.12 4.11 4.12 mixed, drs, wks lb. 07 .077 .07 .077 07 .077 
Ct occ as «areca gal.g . 4.13 ... 413 4.12 4.13 tks, wks . Ib. .06 06 .06 
absolute, drs zal. 4.42 4.47 4.42 4.47 4.54 6.08% Mercaptan, drs, wks Ib 1.10 1.10 1.10 

Furfuryl, tech, 500 lbdrslb. .30 35 .30 635 .30 Re Oleate, Icl. wks, drs lb. 25 25 25 

Hexyl, secondary tks, ooaid | | eee 12 ae ey 11% .12 Stearate, Icl, wks, drs | Ib. .26 26 .26 
e-l, drs, delv ae 13 : 13 12% —.13 Amylene, drs, wks Ib. .102 11 102 ©«.11 102) 1) 
Rocaal, drs, wks lb. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 tks, wks lb. .09 .09 09 

Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. . 32 : 32 wes 32 Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs and ee 
drs, Icl, delv Ib. .27 27 -27 tks Ib, .14% .17% .14% .17% «15 17% 

Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs - Ib. -10 10 -10 Annatto fine ss «2. s+ 2 » 
ol. es - Ib. 09% 09% 09% Anthracene, 80% Ib. \ ae 75 75 

Si mueccd Ib. 08% 08% 08% 40% ; ere! 18 18 18 

temeeel ref’d, “O1% 70 el, Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 

drs, f.0.b. wks, frt : lb bbls lb. 65 65 50 65 
a eae .36 .36 3914 .45 Antimony metal slabs, ton a 

Ref’d 98%, drs. f.0.b. wks, ots Ib 1334 .14 1334 .14 1356 .17% 

ak |: eee al. 41 41 Butter of, see Chloride. 

Tech 91%, drs, above Chloride, soln cbys lb. 17 17 BY 

Or... .. a eae 334% 33% Needle, powd, bbls Ib 14 .16 14 16 .14 19! 
tks, same terms .. gal. 28% 284 Oxide, 500 lb bbls Ib. 12%:~«CCG 12% .16% .14%4 .16% 
Tech 98% , drs, above Salt, 63% to 65%. tins. Ib. 26 27 .26 27 .22 24 
terms ay ene nee gal. 37% 37% Sulfuret, golden, bbls Ib. .22 23 22 23 22 23 
tks, above terms .. gal. 32% 32% Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..Ib. — .21 27 21 27 21 27 

Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. .28 .28 27 .28 Double, 600 Ib bbls ..... lb. 18 20 18 .20 18 20 

Aldehyde ammonia, i00 gal Aroclors, wks lb. 18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 
drs : lb. .80 .82 .80 .82 .80 82 Arrowroot. bbl lb. 0s'4 .09 081% .09 08% .09%4 

es a crude, 300 lb Arsenic, Metal Ib. .42 44 .42 44 $2 44 

52 52 52 Red, 224 Ib cs kes Ib. 1534 ASM. 15% 

Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib White, 112 1b kes Ib. .03 04 03 04 .03 .04 
bbls Ib 32 34 32 .34 32 34 Barium Carbonate precip, 

Alum, ammonia, lump, “ ; 200 lb bes, wks ton 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 
dely NY, Phila “100 Ib. oe 3.40 re 3.40 3.15 3.40 c-l, wks. bes ton 44.00 14.00 42.00 45.00 
Granular, nw Chlorate, 112 lbkgs, NY Ib. .16% .17% .16% .17% .16% .17% 

wks 00 Ib. 3.15 3.40 $35 3.40 273 3.00 Chloride, 600 lb bbls, delv, 

Powd, ‘cl, bbls, wks 100 i 3.55 3.55 aa 3.40 zone 1 ton 77.00 92.00 77. 00 92.00 74.00 92.00 
Chrome, bbis ...1001b, 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 650 7.25 Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs Ib. 11 12 12 11 12 
Potash, lump, c-l, bbls, Hydrate, 500 lb bbls Ib, .043% .05% 0 13% 05% .04% .05% 

wks — : 3.65 3.90 3.65 3.90 Sao 3.50 Nitrate, bbls . b. 07 08% .07 08% .07 08% 

Granular, c-l, bbls, Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bbls 

wks Olb. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 a.ae | eee on 23.65 23.65 23.65 

Powd, c-l, _ wks 100 Ib. 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 3.40 3.65 Bauxite, bulk, mines ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Soda, bbls, wks 100 Ib... 3.25 ee 3.25 ae 3.25 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bgs, 

Aluminum metal,c-1, NY 100 Ib. 20.00 ... 20.00 19.00 20.00 SE SEE is ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Acetate, CP, 20%, bbls. Ib. 09 -10 09 -10 09 10 200 mesh ton 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, wks Ib. .07 12 .07 oka .07 ala Benzz ildehyde, tech, 945 lb 

ye Se Ib. .05 .08 05 .08 .05 .08 drs, wks 60 62 .60 .62 .60 62 

Crystals, e-l, drs, wks lb. .06 .06% .06 06% .06 .06%4 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, ot 

Solution, drs, wks lb. .023% .03% .023% .03% .023%4 .03% 8000 gal tks, ft all’d gal. .16 16 .16 
Hydrate, 96%, — 90 “ 90% c-l, drs ..... . gal. ai 21 -21 

bbls, delv .... ». 12 «Ig oka wa oka a i. Ind pure, tks, frt all’d gal. .16 16 16 

heavy, bbls, wks ern ene is 029 .03 WA .029 03% 029 03% Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb 7 
oe: re lb. 164% .18% 16% .18% .16% .18% bbls Ib. .70 72 .70 72 .70 72 
Palmitate, bbls ........ b. a 23 os -23 22 .23 Benzoyl Chloride, 500 Ib drs lb. 40 45 .40 $5 40 +5 
Resinate, pp., bbls ..... lb. Pat ~ oko 4 15 Benzyl Chloride, 95-97% rfd. 

Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ....1b. 19 21 19 21 19 21 drs Ib. 30 40 30 .40 .30 .40 

Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, Tech, drs 25.26 25 26 «= .25—Ss«tw 26 

ee 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 35 Beta- Naphthol, 250 lb bbl, 

e-l, bbls, ‘wks 100 Ib. 1.55 y Fe 1.55 wks Ib. 23 .24 sag 24 23 .24 
Sulfate, iron-free, cl, 1, bes, Naphthylamine, sublimed, 

wks ee ye 2.00 2.00 dats 1.90 200 lb bbls Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 Loo 

c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.20 re 2.20 é 2.05 Tech, 200 lb bbls lb. a) AY al 52 51 52 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lbkgslb. ; ETS 7 15 ; 1.15 Bismuth metal Ib. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 

Ammonia anhyd fertcom,tkslb. .04% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Chloride, boxes Ib. 3.20 325 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 

Ammonia anhyd, 100 Ib cyl lb. .16 22 16 = .22 16 = .22 Hydroxide, boxes Ib, 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 
26°, 800 lb drs, delv . lb. 02% .02% 02% .02% 002% .02% Oxychloride, boxes lb. 2.95 2.95 2.75 3.04 
Aqua a6". tks, NH ...cont. -05 .05 .04! .05 Subbenzoate, boxes lb 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.23 3.30 

Oe WORUE so 6665s ee lb .02 .02 .02 Subcarbonate, kes Ib. 1.13 1.16 3.13 1.58 1.23 1.58 

Trioxide, powd. boxes . .Ih. 3.57 3.57 3.45 3.57 
Subnitrate, fibre, drs Ib. 1.03 1.06 1.03 1.48 1.22 1.48 
AMMONIUM Blackstrap, cane (see Molasses, 

Ammonium Acetate, kgs . . lb. 26 33 -26 ae .26 33 Blackstrap). 

Bicarbonate, bbls, f.0.b. Blanc Fixe, 400 Ib bbls, : - ; 
wks 10015. S35 S:7E SiS S727 6S) | 6 SCZ wks ton h 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 

Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls ..Ib. .16 el 16 okt 16 By Bienes Powder, 800 Ib drs, 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib c-l, wks, contract 100 Ib. 2.00 2.00 _ 2.00 
bbls .08 12 .08 siz .08 12 Icl, drs, wks Ih, 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 

Chloride, White, 100 Ib Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY. .unit 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 4.30 

bbls, wks 100 1b. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 Chicago, high grade nit 3.10 3.10 3.35 3.00 4.65 

Gray, 250 1b bbls, wks Imported shipt, unit 3.25 25 3.45 = 3.2 +.10 

PL 1001b. 5.50 6.25 5.50 6.25 5.00 6.25 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori : : 

Lump. 500 lbs cks spot Ib. 10% .11 i a 10% .11 Prussian Soluble lb. 36 37 36 37 36 37 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls ....1b. — .15 .16 16002 «15 -16 Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 

Laurate, bbls ... lb. 23 23 ee bbls ; Ih. ot] 11 10 11 

Linoleate, 80% anhyd, Regular grade, group 1 lb. .16 16 a i 16 
tea Ib. 15 AS ALS Special. eroup | Ib 19 = = 2 

Naphthenate, bbls ...... Ib. 17 A? ; tb. 27 27 26 27 

Nitrate, tech, cks .......]b. .038  .0405 .038  .0405 .0334 .04 Bone, yy + 50% raw, , : . 

Oleate, drs .. lb. 15 5 5 10 Chicago ton 26.00 2900 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, Powd. Bone Ash, 100 lb kgs Ih, .06 .07 06 | 07 — .06 07 

NE 00 on 8 oe oe Ib, .19 20 19 22% 244 48 Black, 200 lb bbls . Ih, 06% .08% .06% .08% 05% 08% 

Perchlorate, “kgs : edb, 16 7 16 16 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp ton 22.00 22.00 23.75 23.75 27.50 

Persulfate, 112 lb kgs . _Ib. 21 24 21 24 21 24 Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 19.00 21.00 19.00 22.00 19.00 27.00 

Phosphate, dibasic tech, Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
powd, 325 lb bbls.....lb. .07% .10 .07% .10 07% .10 sacks, delv ton t 42.00 42.00 4000 42.00 

Ricinoleate, bbls ...... lb. ...  .15 a 15 ie bbls, delv tont 52.00 52.00 50.00 52.00 

Stearate, anhyd, bbls |. .1b. .24 _ Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, fi 7 
Paste, bbls lb. 07% 07% sacks ton 47.00 47.00 45.00 47.00 

Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk ton 28.50 28.50° 26.00 28.00 , bbls, delv ton t 57.00 57.00 56.00 57.00 
200 Ib bes ........ ton 29.80 29.80 29.30 sordeaux Mixture, drs ...Ib.  .11 11% «11 11% 10% .11 
100 lb bes lb, 30.50 30.50 30.00 et 

Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. .Ib. 55 55 55 

h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade — i Crys- 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; * Freight is 

g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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"It you will ship the Bemis way, 
Your customers won't go astray.” 











Sales-chart Sam now needs no pity 
Sales are up — he’s sitting pretty. 





Y delivering all the quality the customer pays for, 


Bemis Waterproof Bags step up sales and create 
i = Pp Uf 


good will. 


These modern containers have materially reduced 


damage in transit for scores of products whose quality 


and 


and drying out. 


“usability” 


are affected by moisture, dust, odor 


They have brought welcome savings 


in packing, handling and shipping costs. 


Write for sample bag and full information. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


407 Poplar St. 


BEMIS 3-PLY 
PROTECTION 


Burlap or cotton 
cemented to. sift- 
proof paper with 
a flexible water- 
proof adhesive. 


, St. Louis, Mo. 


@ 5104 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























Bromine P ii 
Coal Tar rwices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Bromine, cases -30 -43 -30 43 .30 -43 
Bronze, ne pwd, 300 Ib drs. ie 90% .92% .90% .92% .80 1.50 
Gold _. wo -65 -45 65 -40 65 
sane Ae 16-32° * group 3 
tks Ib. .02% .0334 .02% .03% .02% .03% 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, “frt 
allowed Le eae lb .10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
tks, frt allowed ee .09 ss -09 are -09 


Ib. 

Secondary, tks, frt allowed 
drs, frt, allowed 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks am 
Carbinol, norm drs, ‘wks Ib. 
errr rr % 
Oleate, drs, frt allowed. .Ib. 
Propionate, drs Ib. 
tks, delv b. 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. 
Tartrate, drs .. Ib. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib. 
Cadmium Metal lb. 
Sulfide, orange, boxes .. .Ib. 


CALCIUM 


Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bgs 
c-l, ‘dely ; 100 lb. 
Arsenate, c-l, E. of Rockies, 
dealers, drs .. 1 
Carbide, drs Ib. 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bgs 


cl 1 

Chloride, flake, 375 Ib drs, 
burlap begs, c-l, delv..ton 
paper begs, c-l, delv...ton 


Solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 
delv ton 
a ae 350 Ib neal 
es Pharm, 125 ib 
1 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs 


Palmitate, bbls b. 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 

450 lb bbls ; 
Resinate, precip, bbls .. .Ib. 
Stearate. 100 Ib bbls lb. 

Camphor, slabs lb. 
Powder ........ Ib. 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 lb drs Ib. 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zonef Ib. 
Icl, bes, f.o.b. whse . .Ib. 
cartons, f.o.b. whse. .lb. 
cases, f.o.b. whse ...Ib. 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 


Tetrachioride, 55 or 110 gal 
drs, c-l, delv .. Ib. 
Casein, Standard, Dom, gerd Ib. 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, c-l, 


DRS WE oi oc ss ton 
Imported, ship, bgs ton 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 


Transparent, cs 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kgs » 


Chalk, dropped, ‘175 1b bbls Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks lb. 
Light, 250 lb cks Ib. 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 

blk, ‘wks rod 
Softwood, bgs, d on 
—* powd, £50 tb bol 
eink clarified, tks, wks it 
25%, bbis, wis ........ 3 
— 60%, 100 lb bgs, 


b. 

China 5 ‘el, blk mines ton 
Imported, lump, blk 

Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 

tract ...... lb. 


cyls, c-l, contract .. Ib. j 


Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 ib. 
Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont ' 
Rarhehs eater b. 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, = 
Chlorobenzene, : Mono, 100 tb % 


drs, Icl, 


Chloroform, pod 1000 Ib drs — 


USP, 25 lb tins 


Chloropicrin; comml cyls . .Ib. 


Chrome, Green, CP 


Yellow ... Ib. 


Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls lb 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl 


jA delivered price; 


07 a 07 07 07% 
08 08% .08 08% .08 09 
16% .17% 1636 17% .16% .17% 
-60 PY) 75 -60 -75 
22% .23% ey 23% .22% .23% 
; 25 25 , 25 
18 18% .18 1814 .18 18% 
eae ke ; -17 : oy 
26 26 25 26 
a9 -60 a0 .60 55 -60 
: 508. 35% . 35% 
: 1.35 1.35 1.60 1.05 1.60 
1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 90 §=1.60 
1.65 1.65 1.65 2.25 
063%, .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
05 06 05 -06 05 06 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
23.50 : 23.50 22.00 23.50 
23.00 36.00 23.00 36.00 as ae 
21.50 21.50 20.00 21.50 
sad 17 eee 4 Yi 
-50 207 50 mor 0 57 
28.00 28.00 26.10 28.00 
.22 -23 22 23 22 23 
06% 07% 06% .07% .06% 07% 
13 14 13 14 A 14 
Ao 21 19 21 Pe 21 
“a9 56 55 -56 54 56 
55 -56 55 -56 54 56 
16 18 16 18 16 18 
05 05% .05 0534.05 0534 
027 + .0380 .027 0380 .0320 .0535 
: 594 3. 053% .06% .07 
“ 06% 06% «07 07% 
‘ .07 -07 07% «08! 
.08 “5 08 15 08 15 
06 -08 06 08 06 08 
05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 
08% «11 08% .13% .11 203 
09 12% .09 14 11% .21% 
21.00 21.00 21.00 25.00 
21.00 ... 21.00 nom. 17.00 
12 15 12 Be 12 15 
a -20 ie .20 ee -20 
.40 40 .40 55 
-03 033% .03 03% .03 03% 
.03 .04 03 .04 03 -04 
03% .04 03% ~««.04 03 -04 
‘ 15 Rese I . <IS 
23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.40 
-06 .07 -07 
; (02125 . .02125 01625 02125 
-0225 0225 .02 0225 
oan 04% 04% 
7.00 6.50 7.00 
ton 22.00 25. 00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 
07% .08% .07% 08% .07% reds; 
: 0338 ... A ee 
2.15 2.15 ats” 
2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 
.20 21 .20 21 -20 21 
30 31 30 31 -30 31 
80 ; 80 , 80 
21 25 21 25 20 25 
144% .18% .14% .15% .13 -16% 
05 -08 05 08 05 08 
27 -28 27 -28 -27 -28 
7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 6.75 9.00 


* Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 


price, tank cars 4c per lb. less than bags in each zone. 
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Cobalt Acetate 
Current Dinitrotoluene 





Current 1938 


1937 
Market Low High Low High 











Cobalt Acetate, bbls ... lb. .66 .68 -66 .68 58 -68 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....1b. ... 1.63 ord 1.63 1.423% 1.63 
Hydrate, bbls pee: 1.36 ee 1.36 were ‘ 
Linoleate, solid. bbls ...th .33 ee «30 31 aan 
Paste, 6%, G&S <2... ji. eer oak aera PK ; ool 
Oxide, black, begs eco 1.67 ees 1.67 1.41 1.67 
Resinate, fused, bbls ... .1b. a5 eae 13% «13 13% 
Precipitated, bbls ... .lb. 34 : 34 30% .34 
Cochineal, gray or bk begs. .Ib. = .35 38 RL 38 32 .38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs Ib. .36 39 36 39 33 39 
Copper, metal, electro! 100 Ib. 10.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 16.25 
Acetate, normal, bbls, c-l, 
SO SP rere ee ) ae .23 on saa ; : ; 
Carbonate, 400 Ib bbls . .1b. 10% .10% .10% .10% .12% 
Ce ee SS ear Ib, .14% .15%2 .14% .16% .15% «19 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...Ib. Fd .14 E35 A 15 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ..... Ib. ar .38 PY | 38 «ae 38 
Oleate, precip, bbls .....lb. .-. .20 F .20 : .20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks..Ib, 14% «15 14% 17% .17 18 
red 100 Ib bbls .......1b. .16 16 19775 .17 19975 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...lb.  .15 .16 355 16 s¥5 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls lb. 23 24 «23 24 .23 40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
lb bbls lb 18 oko 18 ae 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks 100 Ib. 4.25 ee 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
c-l, wks ... ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
( ‘orn Sugar, tanners, bbls1001b, 3.10 3.20 3.10 3.30 ooh5 4.34 
Corn ee ". bbls +e Ib. 3.04 3.04 3.16 3.11 4.36 
4 00 Ib. 3.09 3.09 3.21 3.16 4.41 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib ry N 
bbls Ib. .40 42 40 42 40 42 itn 
Cream Tartar, USP, powd & tL it 
gran, 300 lb bbis lb. 19% 20% = .1934 20% 15 20% 
Cem US. Ghent 46. (48M CO HEYDEN 
Oil. Grade 1, tle....<.. gal. 13% 14 13% 14 13 .14 
tos gal. .122 132 .122 132 bE 8.392 ne "&) 
Cresol, USP, drs ib 12 12% .12 12% .10 13 (FP SA 
Crotonaldehyde, 98%, drs, 
wks ; lb. .26 .30 .26 .30 .26 .30 
Cutch, Philippine, 100lbbale lb.  .04 0434 .04 04% ~=««04 04% 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 
Ammonia Co), ere 1.15 eis LAS 1.10 1.15 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 
bbl cite «oe -43 .39 43 39 47 
Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bes 
f.o.b., Chicago 100 1b, 3.45 3.65 3.45 3.75 3.50 5.00 
British Gum, bgs 1001lb. 3.70 3.90 3.70 4.00 3.7 5.25 


3.75 : 
Potato, Yellow,220Ibbgs lb. .0734 .0834 .0734 .0834 .0734 .0834 
3 


White, 220 lb bgs, Icl. lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 


Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ....Ib. 0715 .0715 .08 08 
White, 140 lb bes 100 Ib. 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.70 4.00 4.58 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks ee .47 By 3. .47 75 47 waa 
— oo 20; WEE i 6 ca .095 -102 .095 .102 095 .102 
CO ee ere ib. . 08% . 08% 08% 
Siemuieamene. wks, drs ....Ib.  .085 .092 .085 .092 085 .092 
RO ee | .075 ae .075 .075 
Onakean, Icl, drs, wks ...ib. .30 : .30 .30 
Diamylphthz alate, drs, wks lb. .20% _ .21 204% .21 19 211% 
Diamy] Sulfide, drs, wks .. lb. 1.10 ; 1.10 1.10 
Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 
drs, wks | err Pe}. Aer waa PR 
Dibutylamine, lcl, ‘drs, ‘wks lb. ... 55 erihd 55 ; 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl lb. . .30 : 30 30 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 
frt all’d .. ib OC; ay 4 | ‘ oan 19% .21 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs Ib. .45 .54 45 54 35 0 
Dichlorethylene, drs ee | ae 25 nae 25 25 29 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 
ME ecru e Se 6 aah eek Ib. 15 16 saa 16 15 .16 
WI WO oak. seed sa eecstecace< || re .14 : -14 -14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. . .23 ae 23 23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks i no prices ' 
tks, wks ... <<a no prices ; 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks . .Ib. Be 23 23 25 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..Ib. 2.75 3.00 yy je 3.00 2.49 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. . Ib. .40 .52 .4 50 40 .50 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs tp +60 By .60 By 60 75 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs. Ib. .3134 .35 sie 35 31% 3 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..Ib.  .64 .67 .64 .67 64 67 
Diethylphthalate, 1000 lbdrs lb. 19 19% 19 19% 18 19% 
— tech, ms wks, 
Ic] rey ee .14 ike .14 oka .20 
Diethyleneglycol, drs oi «20 17 .16 a .16 ‘23 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs . Ib. .15 .16 «5 .16 5 .17 
tks, wks Ib. .14 : .14 .14 15 
Mono butyl ether, drs . Ib. 23 .24 ‘aa .24 iad .26 
tks, wks Ib. 22 j 22 , 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, 
PR ee » 20 .24 .20 -24 20 .24 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls Ib. Py} | : .21 21 .24 
Laurate, bbls . Ib. 274 27% bre 
Stearate, bbls lb. 2714 .271% 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 
basis lb 1.00 1.00 95 
Di imethylaniline, 340 Ib drs lb. .26 27 .26 ‘aa 26 Ay 7 J 
Dimethyl] Ethyl Carbinol,drslb. .60 75 .60 75 60 75 
Dimethyl] phthalate, drs, —- 
frt allowed .19 19 20% .21 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs 1b. 45 .50 45 -50 45 -50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls Ib.k .16 ae .16 19 16 By 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
_ bbls Ib 3% 14 13% 14 14 7M 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
_ bbls b. 35 38 Be i. 38 a5 38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls. Ib. .23 .24 ‘Zs .24 2 


Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls Ib... 1SY% . oko 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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Industrial and Pharmaceutical 


Chemicals _ 





Announcing ~ 


A new Catalog. Write 


for your copy today. 


RoW. GRlelelrr & CO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York 

















FIXANAL 


VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION 


For Convenient and Rapid Testing 


FIXANAL Preparations are accurately 
weighed, standardized, analytical chemicals, 
which, diluted according to directions, 
provide accurate volumetric solutions 

for instant use. Guaranteed accuracy 

within 2 parts per 1000. 
Special Normalities for testing 
Sugar, Oil and Fat, Blood 
and Urine, Milk, Iron and 


Steel, Benzol, etc. 





Booklet on request 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















Dipheny] 


Glue, Casein 


Prices 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Diphenyl, bbls ..... ee ae 5 “as B a5 
Diphenylamine im. <ol ~32 “ol Re 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb drs 
a cg nee ook <35 oe Pe he Pay f 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, es ane eo _— nom. 34.00 nom. 
Extract Ib. .05 05% .05 05% 
EGG YOLK 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200Ibcases Ib. .63 68 .68 nom 
Imported Ib. .65 .68 53 65 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib — 
c-l, NY 0 lb. .90 10 1.80 4.10 
USP, cel, bbls 100 Ib. : 10 2.00 2.10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 " 
drs Ee ee ee, > 2e 23 22 23 
(Conc) : ore: ae, 10 09 .10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ... Te .07 08 .07 -08 
tks, frt allowed ...... MS, ass 06 : .06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...1b,  «... 68 .68 mH A 
Synthetic, wks, drs f .08 09 -08 09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
tks, frt all’d .... ae 05%, .05%4 .06% 
drs, frt all’d | ae 06% 06% .07Y 
95%, tks, frt allowed. Ib. ss .06%4 06% 
drs, irt all’c Ib. a 07% > .07%4 
Acetoacetate, 110 galdrslb. . 274% . .271 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .86 88 86 .88 
Bromide, tech, drs <s, <00 55 -50 55 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt 
oy, eR eer: Ib. .70 .00 3 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs ....lb. .22 .24 ae 24 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys | ae .30 .30 
Crotonate, drs ..Ib. 1.00 .25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt all’d ..Ib.  .27 .28 oy j at 
Lactate, ‘drs, wks ‘ | ae 33 ; saa 
Oxalate. drs, wks Ib. .30 34 -30 .34 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 
wks ; ae Ib. .30 30% .30 301% 
Silicate, drs, wks Ib. os sae + 77 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb 
rs ; .65 70 .65 70 
Chlorhydrin, 49%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont .... > 75 85 PY fo 685 
Anhydrous Sen rare rr ; PY be 
Dichloride, 50 galdrs, wks Ib. .0545 0994 .0545 .0994 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks ..lb.  .17 21 ke 21 
tks, wks eee 16 ier 16 
Mono Buty! Ether, drs, 
EE Sears... Ib. .20 Pe .20 21 
tks, Ib. ad By re 19 
Mono E whet Ether, drs, 
= Raed ear cesnseee 16 17 -16 17 
Ib 15 : 15 
Mines Biksl Ether Ace- 
tate, _ wks ; > .14 14 
tks, ; ‘aa 13 
Mono, Methyl Ether, Pg 
wks ae Ib. 18 ign 18 ae 
tks, wks . Be eee BR , okZ 
Oxide, cyl : Ib. .50 ‘30 -50 A 
Ethylidenaniline sale. <45 4714.45 474 
Feldspar, blk er ....ton 17.00 19.00 14.50 
Powd, blk, wks ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
—_ Chloride, tech, crys, : 
5 lb bbls . Ib. .05 07% .05 07% 
wa “42° cbys Ib. .06% 0614 06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground, ' 
wks unit / no prices 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, ade 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
oe Se unit ™ ie 3.75 3.15 
Fluorspar. 98% 33.00 no prices 
Formaldehyde, USP, 400 w 
RTO NEE 555 ee cesrttes 053% 06% .053% .06% 
Fossil Flour : 1b 02% -04 02% _.04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines. .ton 10.00 "a 00 6.50 15.00 
Imp powd, c-l, bes .....ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks ..Ib. .10 15 10 a15 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib 
drs ane .30 : 30 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities %. .16 18 16 18 
Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 
boxes pueees es: «22 26 .20 26 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls. .Ib. 0914 13 08% 13 
Solid, 50 lb boxes ...... Ib. 17% 19% .16 91 
G SALT PASTE 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls...Ib.  .45 47 45 47 
Gall Extract 6s Pi, 20 P 19 -20 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bgs . .Ib. 0634 0734... nom 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib ‘ 
bgs : 1001b. .10% 11 09% ~.10 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...Ilb.  .45 50 5 
Glauber’s Sait, tech, c-l, bgs, 
wks* 100 lb. 95 15 -95 1 
Anhydrous, see eiebbing Sul- 
fate. 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
gs Ib. “as 16% .11 17% 
Better grades, c-l, bes Ib. .14% 16% 12% .17% 
Casein, kgs Ib 18 22 18 22 
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C : Glycerin 
urren Gum, Hemlock 
Current 1938 1937 
Market ow High Low High 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs ..Ilb. .153 .16 15% .16 1S% «29 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs ...lb. .15% .16 15% .16 15% .29 
Saponification, drs .....lb. 09% .10 09% .11% .11 .29 
OGD EVO GF. 266 suns Ib. 08% .09 08! 10% 10 7 
Glyceryl Bori-Borate, bbls Ib. -40 q -40 
Monoricinoleate, bbls ...1b. cae .27 
Monostearate, bbls .... .Ib. .30 30 
COIUMEE: TIS 66 6 kw 5040 Ib. oan 22 
Phthalate re ae 37 29 49 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls Ib. 18 18 18 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . lb. 26 .26 
Premeiate, drs ........ 2 -40 40 29 .40 
Stearate, drs ee Ib. 274 27% .23 .27! 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ... .Ib. 85 .90 .85 90 85 .90 
Arabic, amber sorts se «©» 2056-10 10% .12 10% .15% 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs. -Ib. 27 28 .24 28 .24 30 

Ot ED oo sins Cue ue Ib. 25 26 22 .26 22 28 

Powd, bbls Ib. 13% .14 13% .16 14 19 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 

jak) 200 lb bgs, f.0.b., 

i) res o Ib. 02% .10% .02% .10% .02% .10% 
California, f.o.b.,. NY,drston 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 
Egyptian, 200 Ib cases, 

f.o.b., NY AZ +55 12 15 12 oS 

Benzoin ‘Sumatra, USP, 120 
Ib c a) 18 .20 A 20 15 25 
Copal, eal 112 lb bes, 

clean, opaque Ib. 19% 19% 18% 19% 
Dark amber URS suave Ib. 08% 08% .067 091% 
Light a Ib. 13% 13% .10% .14% 

Copal, in ii, ‘180 Ib bgs 
Macassar pale bold .... .1b. 12% 12% .13 13 
Chips ... Ib. 053% 05 053% .06% 
Dust - lb. 03% 041% .03% .04! 03% 041% 
ubs : Ib 10% Bare 103% .103% .11% 
Singapore, Bold Ib. i) 15% 15% 15% 

Chips bia ° lb. 04% on 04% 04% .05 

Dist ... : Ib. .035¢ .04% .0356 .04% .035% .04% 

Nubs b. 10 np -10 10 10% 

Copal Manilla, 180-190 Ib 

baskets, Loba A Ih 12 12 0934 .12 
(7. oS . rae ae | 3 11% 11% 0914 .115% 

b: tb 11% 11% ‘08% 114% 
oo Ib. 0834 0834 ‘08 (0834 
I eda 3% sa ois Ib. 06% . 065% .0534 .065% 
MA sor b Ib. 063%, .063%4 .07% .0634 .07%4 

Copal Saaess, ‘224 Ib cases, 
P bold genuine Ib. 16% 16% .15% .16% 
1 Se Ib. 10% 10% .09% .11% 
|. Sap erre Ib 14 14 13% .14 
Nd ANS oo 6 dca cmerare Ib. 12% 12% 12% .13% 
A anbapeepete: lb. 137% 13% .13% .15% 
Dammar Batavia, 136 lb cases 

) ae 4 Ib. ae 25% .23%4 .25%4 

|. SSS ee tb. 24 Lie 24 22% .24 

Mi taverns eau eaten Ib. .20% ... 20% .18% .20% 

| BRAC ree ors Ib. 17% . 17% 15% 17% 

|) re Ib. 19% .19% .20% .175% .20% 

3 rere Ib. 16% .16% .17% .14% 17% 

Seana se Ib. O8% .08% .08% .07% .08% 
terse tae arsis BIC Ib. 07% . 07% .06% .07% 
Singapore, No Ib. 19% .19% 211% 17% .21% 

No, 2. Ib. 14% .14% 15% .14% .16% 

| ee Ib. 05% ... 05% . .0534 

Chips Ib. 13%... .134% .10% .13% 

1 Sree re Ib. O596. 2... 0534 +.0534 +~.06 

MMII oo. 60a 50's Siete’ lb. 09% ... 09% 007% .09% 

IGM, COMM occ cs cee e's Ib. .09% .09% .093%% .09% .09% .10% 
ME Sool or blo 0 0 RES Ib. .07% .08% .07% .08% .09 BY. 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... lb. .70 75 .70 80 58 .80 
DOM WEIS 2... ec der aes Ib. 75 -80 ao 85 65 -85 
Ghatti, sol. are Ib. Bs | ae «al mh one eo 
Karaya, powd, — KEX...1e «27 .30 sae 30 .24 .30 
> i RRC Saree lb. 18 19 18 19 -16 19 
MM Pa aida sa weewens lb. BY - ia 12 13 09% .13 
No. 2 steals sage ce 11 12 «al 12 08% .12 
Kauri, NY, San Francisco, 
Brown XXX, cases ..... lb. .60 60% .60 60% .60 60% 

OE Oe Cha ea eat Rae eee .38 os -38 -33 38 

DE hoo os wacreewe cies ie 6% .28 ee -28 al -28 

ME ers sara cial croralsiavatereree 1. .24 ses 24 15% .26 

SNE ai cleesc eu a OeS ee ss 84... 18% .12 18% 
WO IE has valewe acer ew 61 as -61 .61 65% 

MEE choc awe wis wasenie ae Ib. a 41 ae -41 .40 41 

NE crcisarera' to are ee art ae .24 au .24 .22 .24 

PRNES 5. wialnrcicin oe wae: 68 | oe 17% . 17% = 15 17% 

RCE GM clare bie(w die eee arese Ib. 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 .70 2.10 
RiMIEO cs cic c caias © awe i 86459 -56 Bi -56 55 -58 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 > 

Ib bes & 300 Ib cks .. .Ib. 25 .26 a5 .26 25 «35 
negal, picked bags «+0 25 ae aa yy | .20 .29 
— Dots ts b. 10% .11 10% .12 09% 15 

| | Se aes 280 Ibs. 13.50 14.00 13.50 14.00 12.00 14.00 
Strained eee 280 lbs 14.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
ragacanth, No. 1, cases ..lb. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.40 3.25 
i ee + skDe 2-40 2.75 2.40 2.45 2.00 2.75 
No. 3 Ib. 2.35 2.70 2:35 2.70 1.95 2.70 
No. . eee ee Ib. 2.30 2.65 2.30 2.65 1.85 2.65 

etl 6.0 -6.55:5 bes Ib. 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 1.65 2.50 

, bes ee Ib. 03% .04% .03% .04% .03% .04% 
el ae, cyl (200 cu. ft.) ‘cyl, : 25.00 25.00 25.00 
matinecrystals.400lbbblslb. .18 .34 18 34 16 34 
emlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls, 
re re Ib. 03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
WEE Sora Soy een oan Ib. 02% . 02% . 02% 
eh: “S8: AXETT. 3 
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URNER Chemicals are backed by 


75 years of experience 


insuring you 


a uniform product of the highest standard 
~yet priced to meet competition 


Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
Potassium Carbonate 


Oxalic Acid 


Sodium Chlorate 
Bleaching Powder 


Persulphate of Potash 
Aluminum Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
Zinc Stearate U. S. P. 
White Oils 
Petrolatum 
Insecti-Sol 


Phosphorus Compounds 


Persulphate of Ammonia 


(Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) 


LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 


We maintain local delivery tank truck 


service 


throughout 


New York area. 


the Metropolitan 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


83 Exchange Pl., 


Providence, R. |.; 630 Fifth Ave., 


New York N.Y. 


4oth St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 
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COLORLESS SOLUTIONS 


| ODORLESS 


ECONOMICAL 


KESSCOCIDE 


ALPHA NAPHTHYL ISO-THIOCYANATE 


A NEW SYNTHETIC INSECTICIDE 


NON STAINING 


Inquiries Solicited 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DELAWARE AVE. & MIFFLIN ST. 





| 
} 
| 














Paecifie 


51 Madison Avenue, 


Borax Glass ~ 


Manganese Borate - 


Coast 


Chicago 
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Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Ammonium Borate 


Rorax Co. 


New York 
I 


os 


Ingeles 











Hexalene 








* 
Manganese Sulfate P rices 
Current 1938 37 
Market Low High Low High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. -30 .30 .30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group 3, tks gal. 10% 10% 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs ; .35 .36 39 36 35 36 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
sg drs ‘ ap: 69 283 232% 13 13% .13 134 
t ° ee 12 : By ike 
Hoof Meal, f.0.b. Chicago unit 3.00 3.00 3.35 3:20 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 lb cbys ib. 19% .20 19% .20 «20 21 
Hydroxylamine aren, + 
: , 3.15 sear | eke ‘hier 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls if 16 3 16 ‘at 15 ial 
INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... .Ib. 2.40 ‘ 2.40 40 
Synthetic, liquid ...... Ib. 16% .19 164% .19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, kgs Ae: a 1.60 1.50 1.60 .50 .60 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....lb.  .10 11 10 P| Ba one 
Bleached, —. ages lb. 19 .20 19 .20 19 sal 
Iron Acetate Li iq. bbls Ib. 03 .04 -03 .04 .03 -04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls 1001 232 ‘Sil 232: “sit <22 3:25 
Isobuty] Carbinol —_— 132° ) 
drs, cag 33 34 -33 34 sao 34 
tks, wk 32 ape 032 aca ie 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, ~~ 
all’c hee 05% «.. 05% .05% .06% 
drs, frt all’d ‘Ib. .06% .07 0614 .07 06% .08 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 
Pacific Coast 25.65.66 ton 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 


LEAD ACETATE 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, 7 


White, broken ....... ee ri | acai 
a ere te ag sat crete 
Nt NR aids o's:c sR aiod a eae 
ee ee BRS? spc S| ee 

Arsenate, East, drs .....lb. .12% .13 12% 
Linoleate, solid, bbls | ae 19 see! 
Metal, c-l, NY 100th 4.90 4.75 4 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. 11 re ae 
Oleate, bbls vot  ~18%Q .20 18% 
—_ say, 95% Phe, 
eta tS aaa. .07 .07 
dey Pbe si. | ee Ib. 07% .07% 
98% Pb2O,, dely ......1D. 07% .07% 
Resinate, precip, bbls .. .lb. 164%. 
Stearate, bbls .. Ib 22 2 22 
Titanate, bbls, cl, f.0.b. 
wks, frt all’ " Ib. 11 a6 ..21 
White, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 06% 5 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bbls, 
Ib. .06% 
Lime, ceeniind quicklime, 
.0.b., wks, bulk .ton 7.00 8.00 7.00 8 
Hydrated, f.ob., wks . ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks..gal. .08 11% .08 
rs wy us wun arokataret aie gal. 11 16 11 
Linseed Meal, bgs .. ton 42.00 41.50 45 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib. .06 06 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
rb begs iy lb. 043% .045% .04% 
naire ree os se 045% .04% .045% 
High strength, begs . Ib. .05% .064 ets, 
bbls a Oe Ib. .06% .06% .06! 
Titanated, bgs ....... lb. .05% .06% .05% 
bbls lb. .06% .063% .06% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls. . Ib. 09% .11% 09% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ......lb.  .15 .19 45 
Sticks Serie ; ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25 
MADDER 
Madder, Dutch )) ey a 22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl ton 60.00 65.00 60.00 65 
M ——— see tech, 70 Ib 
bgs, lb 053% .06% .05%4 
Cc hloride Hake, 375 lb drs, 
c-l, wk ton 39.00 42.00 39.00 42 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb 
bbls, wks 10 10% .10 
Oxide, cale tech. heavy bbls, 
eee... ued Ib. .25 .30 25% 
Light, bbls, above basis Ib. 20 a5 .20 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
EE ee Ib. 25 .30 25 
Palmitate, bbls os, lb. 33 nom. ae 
Silicofluoride, bbls . ADs 09% .10% .09% 
Stearate, bbls .. we 21 .24 Bs 
Manganese acetate, drs Ib. 26% . 
Borate, 30%, 200 Ib bbls Ib. 15 16 ao 
Chloride, 600 Ib cks _.. lb. 0s mI .09 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 
paper bgs, c-l ....... ton .. 62.50 . 62 
Hydrate, DDB .......... Ib a, .32 ‘ 
Linoleate, liq, drs ......Ib. .18 19% .18 
solid, precip, bbls ....lb.. 19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....Ib. .08% .08% .08% 
WENGE. AU nino esas < Ib. ; 2 : 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 
95%, 550 Ib dra ..... Ib. 07 07% .07 
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-50 
32 
.19% 
19 
08% 
12 


07% 


11 134% 
11 134% 
11% .14% 
113% .14% 
11 13% 
18 sk 
4.75 7.05 
09 11% 
py A .20 
071%4 .0945 
07% .09% 
0734 .10 
14 16% 
22 -23 
.10 ie 
0634 +.09 
06% .08% 
6 00 8.00 
8.00 12.00 
A | 
13 16 
35.00 42.50 
06% 08% 
04%, .04% 
04%2 .04% 
05% .06% 
0 06% 
05% .06% 
0 .06% 
+ i 11% 
17% 
24. rt 25.00 
Py 25 
60.00 65.00 
-06 .07 
39.00 42.00 
10 10% 
33 on 
09% 10% 
21 4 
25% .26%4 
15 ‘ 
.09 12 


47.50 62.50 
ies: 
18.19% 
17% 419 
08% 08% 


-07 07% 





os Oued feed Ged feed 0d 











Current 








Octyl Acctate 





Current 
Market 


938 1937 
Low High Low 





Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls Ib. 


Bark, African ......... ton 25.00 25.50 


Mannitol, purecryst, cs, wks lb. 


Marble Flour, blk ....ton 12.00 


Mercury chloride (Calomel) Ib. 
Mercury metal .76 Ib. _— 
Meta-nitro-aniline : lb 
Meta- — ce, 200 
Ib bbl 
Mete-phenylene diamine 300 
bls Rete 5 
Meta- — diamine, 300 Ib 
Methanol, denst, grd, dra, cl, 
frt all’d aia 
tks, frt all’d . gal. 
Pas drs, c-l, frt all’d a. 


eri ete eo oe eres gal 

i ra gal. 

iby, .gal. 
Methyl Acetate, tech, tks, 

MEE, ada eral wigle area ec " 

55 gal drs, delv . lb. 


C.P. 97-99%, tks, ‘dely Ib. 
55 gal drs, delv ..... Ib. 
Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. » 
tks, frt all’d, drs gal. p 
ynthetic, Be all’d, 
east of Rocky M., 


Gfs-. 2.4 : gal. > 
tks, frt all’d | gal. 
West of Ro 


frt all’d, drs "gal. p 
tks, frt all’d ..gal. p 


Anthraquinone wos 
Butyl Ketone, tks ae 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl Ib. 


Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d = 

50 gal drs, ‘rt all’ del. 

Formate, drs, frt all’d Tt 
Hexyl Kecone, pure, drs Ib. 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...Ib. 
Propyl carbinol, drs ... .Ib. 
Mica, dry erd, bes, wks .. .Ib. 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....]b. 
—- blacksrap, tks, 

f.0.b p NY gal. 
Monoamylamine, ce-l,drs, tats. 
Monobutylamine, lel, drs, 

oS eine. 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono, 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks Ib. 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l Ib. 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 

100 Ib drs : ). 

Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. .lb. 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. Ib. 
e t 


errr res on 

ic ee eee ton 

R2 bgs ton 
NAPHTHA 


Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 


tks ... gal. 
drs, e-l vias Ce 
NAPHTHALENE 
Naphthalene, dom, aie bgs, 
wks ee |: * 
Imported, cif, bgs. eee | 
Balls, flakes, pks ...... lb 


Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks . . Ib. 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks. .1b. 
Nickel Carbonate, bble ....1b. 
Chloride, bbls ........ Ib. 
Metal ingot ........ Ib. 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY. Ib. 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY lb. 
Single, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 
Nicotine, 40%, drs, sulfate, 


55 lbdrs ... = 
Nitre Cake, blk 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
lb a wks , 


t I 
Nitvecetiihine. e-l, ‘lel, wks Ib. 


Nitrogenous Mat’ 1,bgs, imp unit 
dom, Eastern wks ..... — 
dom, Western wks . 

Nitronaphthalene, SSOlb bbls Ib, 

Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs . . 

hinese, bgs ‘ lb. 


OAK BARK 
Oak - Extract, 25%, bbls > 


Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ...1lb. 





o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices var 
livided into 4 zones. Also see footnote d 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S, Phila. or N. 
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WM.S.GRAY&CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 
Methyl Acetone 


Denatured Aleohol 


Formaldehyde 
Turpentine 
Rosin 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 


Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 
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wm BORAX ws 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 

















Trona on Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


BORIC ACID 


Purity Guaranteed over 99.54 
SS => 
“TRONA” 


MURIATE OF POTASH 





7O Pine Street New York 


Stocks carried in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 











Strontium Peroxide 
(SrO:) 


Mo %os%ee®, 
rege tee eee 


80-90% 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 
SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 








Glycocol 


(AMINO ACETIC ACID) 
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C. P. 
MED. 
TECH. 


SEBACIC ACID 
CAPRYL ALCOHOL 
ACETAMIDE 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


AMECCO CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Products Co.) 


75 Rockwood St. Rochester, N. Y. 











AmECCO 


CHEMICALS 








Orange-Mineral 








~ 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride P rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb , 

NY b. 10 10 10% .10% .12% 
Orthoaminophenol, 501b kgs ib 245 2.25 235 @2245 245 2:25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. .70 .74 .70 .74 .70 .74 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....lb. = .35 «45 «ao Pe BRA 75 
Orthocresol, drs, wks . lb, .13% .14% .13% .14% .134% .14% 
Orthodichlorobenzene. 1000 

lb drs -06 .07 .06 .07 -05 -07 
Orthonitrochilorobenzene, 1200 

Ib drs, b. oS 18 15 18 .28 -29 
Orthonitroparac hlorphenol, 

b 75 75 70 75 
Outinnneiitiiidd, 350 lb drs 

a Soper ce 85 .90 85 90 .85 90 

Orthonitrotoluene, "1000 Ib drs, 
wks lb .08 .10 08 -10 07 10 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
JS See Ib. .16 a 4 16 one 14 17 
Osage Orange, cryst, bbls. lb. 17 25 17 25 <7 25 
51° liquid .07 .08 07 08 -07 08 
Paraffin, rid, 200 Ib cs slabs 
122- 127° a rene. b. .043 -0435 .043 .04! 0445 .04%4 
128 132° M P ....1Ib. .0445 .0455 .0445 .049 043% .049 
133-137° M P Ib. .05 05% .05 053% 05% .05% 
Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 
eee . Ib, .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, ‘100 Ib 
kg 85 85 85 
Phe ae drochloride, 100 Ib 
c2S 1:25 1.30 1:25 1.30 125 1.30 
Aminophe nol, 100 lb kgs 13 ; 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs 30 -45 30 45 30 «45 
Dichlorobenzene, 200 Ib inn 
wks lb. al 212 11 12 11 20 
Formaldehyde, drs. wks lb. .34 BK 34 Pe 34 35 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls 
-45 52 45 52 45 52 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls, 
wks 45 47 45 47 45 47 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
lb drs, wks Ib a i .16 5 16 23%, .24 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 
bbls 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls i 335 oad 30 soe a 37 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
lb bbls 35 oils aS 92 .94 92 .94 92 -94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls Ib. BS 35 35 
Phenylenediamine, 350 “ 

bbls 1:25 2.30 .1:25 30 2.25 4.59 

spa tacnaea 175 ie 

bbls Ib 70 a .70 ae .70 75 

tks, wks Ib. os sou we | ee sok 

Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
Ib bbls Ib. 20 22 20 22 .20 22 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, we 
56 -58 56 .58 56 58 
Paris Green, ‘dealers, drs. mM 23 -26 23 26% .22 26% 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, 
group 3, tks gal. : 2 ae 08% 08% .09% 
drs, grouy gal. 12% .16 12% 6 12% 6 
Pupciccethe ai 100 Ib 7 Mng 
frt all’d 10% 10% 10% 
Petrolatum, dark amber, bbls 
=e eG ae. Ib. .023%4 .03% .0234 .03% .025% .03 
Light, bbls ee .. Ib. .03% .0333 .03% .03% .03%  .03 
Medium, bbls Bak Ib, .02% .03% .02% .03% .027 03 
Dark green, bbls Ib. .021%% .023% .02% .02% .02% .02% 
Red, bbls . : ote 202% 05 02% .035%% 02% .03% 
White, lily, bbls seooslth <05%— 675 05% .07% .06 06% 
White, snow, bbls .. lb. .06% .08% .06% .08% .07 07% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
ea et a: | ore 43 3 13 
drs, group 3 gal. .14 Re Ff 14 a7 15 17 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 


tks, wks : ads gal. 
Bayonne, tks, “wks . gal. 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 
all’d East, tks gal. 
ie a arr gal. 
No > ao : . gal. 
ING: 4208 ios gal. 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
Bayonne pee wal. 
Group 3, tk 
Naphtha, V. M. P., East, “ 
wks ... ; ox ae 
Group 3, ‘tks, wks gal. 
Petroleum thinner, East, 
tks, wks ‘ io 


Group 3, tks, wks gal. 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 


East, Nya Ps . eee 
Grou ks, wks gal. 
Stoddard y Rly East, tks, 
wks .. gal. 


Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 


Phenol, 250-100 lb drs Ib. 
tks, wks Ib. 
Phenyl-Alpha- eden 
100 Ib kgs : lb. 
Phenyl! Chloride, drs 


1b. 
Phenylhydrazine aenees” 


ide, com 
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-10 09% 10 

-16 16 
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16 16 
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10 Py 4 0 1 
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Phloroglucinol 








Current Rosin Oil 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins . Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
CP, tins ; Ib, 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o. b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68 % basis ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 
70% basis - ton 2.35 2.35 2.35 
72% basis : ton 2.85 2.85 2.85 
75-74% basis ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 
75% basis ton 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 
lb cyl Ib. .16 20 16 .20 -16 -20 
Red, 110 lb cases Ib. .40 44 -40 .44 40 -44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs. Ib.  .38 .44 38 -44 38 .44 
Trichloride, cyl Ip: «415 18 aks 18 15 .20 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks lb. .24 30 .24 .30 24 «aa 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 
drs, wks Ib 14% 14Y 14% 15% 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs cr bbls 
Destructive dist 1 32 Be -52 ae .49 65 
— dist wat wh bbls gal. rate .59 on 59 .59 79 
.. gal ‘ .54 .54 -54 .74 
Pitch ited, wks . ton 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 15.00 18.75 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ton. 19.00 ‘ 19.00 ‘ 9.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks ~ 05% .06% .05%% .06% .03% .06% 
Imported ar -16 15 16 one 16 
Petroleum, see iaiiiies 
in Gums’ Section. 
Pine, bbls eo DRE 668 62S S75 625..8:75 656 
Stearin, drs ussite . 206 04% .03 04% .03 044 
Platinum, ref’d oz. 34.00 36.00 32.00 38.00 32.00 68.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol .. lb. .06% .06% .06% .06! 06% .06% 
flake .. Ib. .07 073% .07 .07% .07 .073% 
Liquid, tks ae O2ZH <.. 02% 02% 
Manure Salts, imported 
30% basis, blk unit sd 58% 581 55 58% 
Potassium Abietate, bbls. Ib. ... sag 13 
Acetate Ib .26 28 26 -28 26 .28 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 lb 
bbls b. 18 18 .09 18 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 lb 
cks* . De 083% .09% 08% .09% 0834 +«~«.09 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls = ae 23 ; 23 oy | 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800" 
lb cks een Ib. .06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
pS Oe | 2 Serer gee Ib. , 02% . 02% .02% .02% 
drs, wks Ib .03 03% .03 03% 02% .03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 Ib kgs, 
WES .. Ib. 09% 09% .09% .09% 09% 09% 
gran, kgs. She usin eee ate “ao “ke 13 2 AL. 
powd, kgs ... — 08% .083% 08% .08% 08% .083%4 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. .04 043% .04 .04% .04 0434 
Chromate, kgs co ae .19 -28 19 .28 28 “aa 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases .. .lb. a0 57% «.55 57% 55 57% 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls Ib. .93 1.00 93 1.00 23 B45 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls Ib. sae 15 eke «a5 BS 5 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit 53%. 53% .50 53% 
Oxalate, bbis . eee) | ee -26 25 -26 25 -26 
Perchlorate, kgs. wks Ib. 09% .11% .09% 11% .09% .11 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks Ib. 18%4 .19% .18% .19% 18% .191 
Prussiate, red, bbls lb. sao «ae aa soe 35 saa 
Yellow, bbls lb. 15 16 5 -16 18 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton 38.00 ue 38.00 36.25 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
bbls De aaa .40 Pe 40 «30 .40 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
bes . ton. 25.75 ; 25.25 24.75 25.275 
Propane, group 3, tks Ib. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Putty, coml, tubs 0) ee 2.90 — 2.90 2.90 3.00 
Linseed Oil, kes . ...100 Ib. 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.75 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, frt 
all’d gat. 5.70 6.25 S00 6.25 4135 5.25 
3.6% pyrethrins, drs, frt 
all’d 8.50 9.00 7.65 9.00 6.10 7.85 
Flowers, coarse, Japan, 
gs nearer | {22 18 22 123% .18 
Fine powd, bbls lb. 23 19 23 .14 19 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. 1.55 1.35 1.30 1.55 
ROHNER, OFS: . o4< ccacsax " 45 45 aia ans 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
ports, blk cou sthe 12 “Eo 2 ra ‘ia oka 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins lb. 2.15 2.75 2:15 275 2.35 2.75 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks .. .Ib. .03 .03 02% .03 
450 Ib b OS eee Ib. 03% 03% .03% 03% 
Solid, C3 OL i100 lb bales 
cif Ib. .04 .04 03% .04 
Clarified. 64%, bales Ib. 04% 04% .04% .04% 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 4 450 Ib 
bbls : <e.dD, 006 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
solid, drs oh Ib. 10 «32 .10 12 10 Aa 
R SALT 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ...Ib.  .52 255 52 55 .52 55 
esorcinol tech, cans <ie. 249 .80 Ry 3. .80 By i. .80 
R helle Salt, cryst ..... Ib. @6=«o A'S 15% .15 15% .14% 15% 
Powd, bbls ik. .16 16% .16 16% .13% .16% 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 60 52 .60 A 73 
— a gal. 62 54 .62 54 75 
itd Tut, GES . 2.5.5: gal. 66 58 .66 58 79 


* Spot price is %e higher. 























The value of counsel lies in the experi- 
ence on which it is based. 

We have had forty years’ experience in 
the electric furnace production of phos- 
phorus and the manufacture, uses and 
properties of its compounds. 

Other chemical products in which we 
specialize are listed below. 

Our laboratories and plants are avail- 
able, on a basis of strict confidence, to 
users and potential users of these prod- 
ucts. We invite inquiry by interested 
parties. 


Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 
chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid. 

















BEACON 














SPECIALTY SULPHONATED OILS 


for all industries. 


Send for our booklet “Sulphonated Oils for 
Industrial Uses.” 








Hobart Division 
THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 























SWISS INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 84st 
SWITZERLAND 
MARCH 26 — APRIL 5 


The great annual display of high 
grade Swiss products . . . profit- 
able business opportunities. No 
exchange restrictions. 


Inquire 
Consulate General of Switzerland 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K2O, ALSO 50% K20 





MANURE SALTS 
Approximately 30% K2O 












UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 








Murray Hill 6-1990 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 
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Rosins 











a 
Sodium Naphthionate P rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Rosins 600 lb bbls, 280 lb unit 
ex. yard NY:t ae 
ep cccuweceousese canes bP $.15 6.00 5.50 10.00 
Be Bel oe tain geatenere agian 5.15 S.i5 6.00 5.50 130,35 
Bb A.ceacmcwedsaacds) case A 5.45 6.00 5.25 40.25 
PPR PORE he 5.80 5.80 7.00 6.87 1410.80 
NB wisls sian ent eee paeees 5.90 5.90 7.05 6.8714 10.85 
| 5 ASRS Rote Sard tet eke rire 6.00 6.00 Zeke 6.90 10.85 
Be iS oaitucan ste sy, wala ate eine 6.10 6.10 7.15 6.95 10.90 
eee hitaaiere lata aie ace lewea tere 6.15 6.15 7.25 6.95 10.90 
ME °s wWisisls ww ea awleee be ae 6.30 6.30 7.40 7.05 11.00 
N 6.40 6.40 7.50 7.40 T1.05 
WG 7.90 7.90 8.45 2.65. 21,45 
WW 8.15 8.15 9.15 8.00 13.75 
Rosins, Gum, ‘Savannah (280 
lb unit) :f 
EG Ee rere ea ere 3.75 3.75 4.60 4.25 8.75 
BD aware a ele'e Seas aie berate 3.75 3.75 4.60 4.25 9.00 
PS eer erie re re 3.75 3.79 4.60 4.25 9.10 
| OO TRE OO er 4.40 4.40 5.60 5.50 e55 
Rael) races Wixla.e oe actoe ea ee 4.50 4.50 5.65 5.60 9.60 
| Re RIE ree ere etre 4.60 4.60 5.75 5.70 9.60 
Dic misieia lade o's Sie Bmlewiee bale 4.70 4.70 5.85 5.70 9.65 
| A ee en ee hae 4.75 4.75 6.00 5:70 9.65 
: | SEPP GRNINES Pers Staeents Aaa Gee 4.90 4.90 6.15 5.80 9:75 
GRR Serres ie mnt SAR 5.00 5.00 6.20 5.85 9.75 
RE 5 ho od side oe oR 6.50 6.50 7.05 6.40 10.50 
DOE ck. RKO RK we 6.75 6.75 Fier 6.75 12.50 
2 er re ere 6.75 6.75 PE 6.75 12.50 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade, NY 5.40 5.40 6.40 6.40 10.72 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines . .ton 35.00 es Gone re 
Imported, lump, bbls ...lb.  ... Be By see 
Powdered, bbls ...... Ib. .08% .10 08% .10 
SAGO FLOUR 
Sago Flour, 150 lb begs ...1lb. .02% an 023%, .03% “a 03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks .. .100 Ib. ee 1.20 35 «=—«-1.20 
Salt Cake, 94- et gh 1, wks ton 19. 00 23 60 19.00 23.00 19, 00 23.00 
Chrome, e-l, ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, gran, "50. 500 lb 
OL RRR Peers rs . 06% .069 .06% .069 .06 .069 
ee ete ~ 07% .0865 .07% .0865 .07 -0865 
Powd, bbls 07% «.079 07% .079 -07 .079 
Satin, White pulp, 550 ib 
US Ee Seen er eee . 01% 01% .01% 01% 01% .01% 
Schaeffer's ; Salt, kgs | eee, 48 46 48 -46 48 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbis..lb.r  .17 17% = ««.17 17% = .17 22 
ee eee Ib. .14 Pe | 14 okS 14 17 
Superfine, ce aren Ib.s .12 ta she 13% = .13 18 
Ae SE = S ivnalw ars ohn Ib. s 11% = .12 11% .12% .12 14% 
Silver Nitrate, vials ......0z. .325% .34% .32% .34% .32% .35% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 
e-l, wks pa nae 100 Ib. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
58% light, bgs 100 Ib. 1.08 1.08 1.08 
DRS SS ee 100 Ib 90 90 .90 
yaper bes wee 1.05 1.05 1.05 
»bIs 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
= 76% aes & — 
0 Ib. 2.70 2.70 te 27 
76%. solid. drs “400 Ib. 2.30 2.30 ts 2.30 
Liquid sellers, tks . .100 Ib. 1.97% 197% . 1.9714 
Sodium Abietate, drs b “xe 13 .08 By 
Acetate, tech, 450 lb bbls, 
ies ee Ib. 04% = .05 04% ««.05 04% .05 
SNUVO OER ain cnccaae Ib. : .08% 08% ... 
Aliomate, “Gre. 6. is ses Ib. .69 .69 .64 69 
Antimoniate, bbls ..... Ib. .13% .133% .13%4 .15% .13% .16% 
Arsenate, drs ......... lb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 11% 
Arsenite, liq, drs ......gal.  .30 33 30 .33 BR | 40 
Dry, gray, drs, wks ..lb. .07% .09% .07% .09% . 
Benzoate, USP. kgs Ib. .46 .48 46 .48 .46 48 
Bicarb, powd, 400 Ib bbl, 
wks 100 Ib 1.85 1:85 1.75 £65 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks, 
wks* Ib, .06% .07% .063% .07% .06% .07% 
Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl, wks Ib. .03%4 .036 03% .036 .03% .036 
35-40% sol _ wis 1001. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 ; 
Chlorate, hes. wk 06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Cyanide, 96- 98%, 100 & 
250 Ib drs. wks " 16% .17% .16% .17% .15% .17% 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 lb 
bbls, w 07% .08% 07% .08% 07% .08% 
ro 200 Ib bbls, 
.o.b. wks is 16 avy 16 17 .16 17 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
375 lb bbls, ‘wks 100 lb. 2.80 2.50 2.80 2.50 3.00 
Tech, reg eryst, 375 hy 
bbls, wks ......100 2.45 2.80 2.40 2.80 2.40 7 
Iodide ‘ ; 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs. Ib ae 19 19 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls_ Ib. 41 -42 41 -42 41 42 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, wks 
... 200 Ib. 2.20 2.45 2.20 ; 2.15 
cry st. bbls, ‘el, wks sie Ib. 2.90 2.75 2.90 we a5 
Monohydrate, bbls lb, as > .023 
Naphthenate, drs Ib. Pay 19 a2 19 .09 PS 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 52 54 BY 54 ‘ga 54 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston “vc 
-; refined 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 


sT. N. and a P ir quoted f.o.b. 


prices 1c higher; Paci 


Chemical Industries 


Pacific Coast 2c; 
6c Sicher in each case; 
N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 


Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. Y. * Spot 


price is %c higher; t Closing prices Nov. 26th. 
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Sodium Nitrate 








Current Tartar Emetic 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Sodium (continued) : 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 7 

aS oe. ie ton 28.30 : 28.30 26.80 28.30 

TOO 1 GAS. cs biase as ton 29.00 29.00 27.50 29.00 

Bulk ton. 27.00 ; 27.00 25.50 27.00 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls ..... Ib. .06% .11% .063% .11% .07 10 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 

ate, 175 lb bbls, wks . .Ib. ‘25 ae Py 27 i. 27 
Perborate, drs, 400 lbs. .Ib. .1434 .15% .143%4 .151% .1434 .15% 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ...Ib. ... 17 nae 17 17 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 

310 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.05 2.05 1.90 2.05 
bgs, wks .. 100 Ib 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.85 

Tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 

bbls, wks ...... 100 Ib. 2.20 2.20 2.05 2.20 

begs, wks , 100 lb. 2.00 2.00 1.85 2.00 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs ..b. 65 .67 65 .67 65 67 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb 

bbl. wks Ib. 10 lH .10 11% .10 11lyY 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, ~ 

lb bbls a .10 -10 10 
Sesquisilicate, drs, c-l, 

wks fe 100 lb. 3.00 3.00 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal ~* 

wks 100 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 

40°, 35 gal ‘drs, wks Hp lb. .80 .80 80 

tks, 0 lb. 65 .65 65 
Silicofiaovide, 450 lb bbls ; 

NY Ib. 053% + .06 05% .06% 0534 +.07 
Stannate, 100 lb drs lb. 8 31% .27%~ .32 .28 .44 
Stearate, bbls lb .24 .24 19 .24 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ih bbls Ib. 16 18 16 18 16 18 
ae ae =e 550 lb bgs* 

e-l, 100 lb. ¢ 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 lb 
bbls, wks ). 02% 02% 02% 
Salt: 650 lb drs, 
wks Ib .03 .03 .02 
— cryst, 400 lb bbls, 

x are wr Aen eos Ib. 023 02% .023 02% .023 .02! 
nities. drs lb. 28 47 28 47 .28 -47 
Sulforicinoleate, bbls lb. 12 «32 ‘ «Ka 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. nom. : 85 .90 

Sorbitol, com, solut., wks, 8 

GC Gnie WEE ok dss. lb. 18 18 «9 ; 25 

Spruce Extract, ord, tks . .lb. 01% 01% .01 01% 

Ordinary, bbls ey |: 01% 015% 01% .01% 
Super spruce ext, tks ...lb. .01% 0138 .013%8 .01% 
Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 01% .01% .01% 
Super spruce ext, powd, 

bes ...... , 04 04 04 04% 

Starch, Pearl, 140lb bgs 100 1b. 2.88 3.08 2.88 3.18 2.93 4.53 
Powd, 140 Ib bes ...100 Ib. 2.98 3.18 2.98 3.28 3.03 4.63 
Potato, 200 lb bes ......lIb. 03% .05 03% 05% 04% .05% 

ares Ib. .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 .06 
Rice, 200 Ib bbls ..... > ; 07% . 07% . .07% 
Wheat, thick, bes 0634 nom, 0634 .07 .07 08% 

Strontium carbonate, 600 tb. 

bbls, wk 07%, 007% 07% .07% .07% 07% 

Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 08% .09% .073%, .09% .0734 .08% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 

Be, WEN oo... . eer 45 «45 45 

tech, bbls. wks .........Ib..... -40 ; -40 .40 

Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bes ....1001b. 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 
eae 100 1b, 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 
Rubbermakers, bgs..100lb. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 

i See 100 Ib. 2.55 K ao5 By 2.55 3.15 
Extra fine, bes bane 100lb. 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ...... 100 1b. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 

Meal ahp ie -aiel aoe 100 Ib. 2.25 3.10 225 3.10 2.25 3.10 
— bes “ee 100 Ib. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3:79 3.00 3.75 
bes tac ss ee aeae 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 
Roll, ‘bas oeovann egy RO ae 3.10 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 
bbl 100 1b. 2.50 Kae 2.50 aae 2.50 3.49 
Sulfur Chloride, 700 Ib drs, 
wks Ab. 03 .04 03 .04 02% .04 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl. Ib. 0 -09 07 .09 .07 .09 
Multiple units, wks .....1b 04% .07 04% «07 04% .07 
Cee, WEE ....%. Ib. 04 -05 04 .05 .04 .05 
Refrigeration, cyl, ‘wks. .Ib. 16 AZ 16 BS TY 15 sla 
Multiple units, wks ....lb. .07% .10 07% .10 07% .10 
Sulfuryl Chloride ....... ym 55 .40 15 .40 15 40 
Sumac, Italian, gerd . ..ton 66.00 62.00 66.00 58.50 65.00 
Extract, 42°. bbls Ib. .05% .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% 
Superphosphate, se bulk, 
; — 9.00 9.00 8.25 9.00 
hen of pile 8.50 8.50 8.00 8.50 
= 44- 45%, a. p. a. bul, 
Balt. unit .. on 85 .85 .70 85 
Tale, TCride 100 lb bgs, NY ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
ef’d, 100 Ib bes, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 
eu 220 lb bes, NY ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 

Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 45.00 6000 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 

Italian, 220 lb bes to arr ton 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 
Tankage Grd, NY ..... unit 3.00 : 3.00 3.00 4.40 

Unerd ...unit « 2.80 2.80 2.90 2.80 4.35 
Fert grade, f.o.b. Chgo unit « 2.60 2.60 2:75 2.75 4.00 
South American cif unit « 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.15 4.25 

Tapioca Flour, high grade, 

begs a ; 03% .05% .03% .05% .03% .05% 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs . gal. 22% .25% .22% .25% «21 25% 
rs ey Ere gal. 26% .29% .26% .29% .24% .29% 

Tar, pine, delv, drs ..... gal. 26 -26 a .26 

tks, delv, E. cities .gal. .20 -20 .20 

Tartar = tech, bbls. .1b. % .27 26% .27 24% .27 
i a re Ib. 32 32% .32 32% .30 32% 


t Bags 15c lower; « + 10; 
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SW lh P ENO IR 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE 


Free from arsenic, se- 
lenium and tellurium 


We 


respectfully 
solicit your 


inquiries... 
a 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 


JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



























IMPORTERS 


GUM ARABIC 
GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


(COROB FLOUR) 


Let us quote on 


J APA N Ww AX your requirements 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO. INC. 


8e WALL ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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a 
Zinc Metal P reces 
Current 1938 193 
Market Low High Low High 
Terpineol, den grade, drs. .lb.  ... Be he Be 1 1334 .143 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 ib drslb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 0814 
— drs, 
tech .. Ib. . 09% ... 09% 10% 
Tetralene. 50. gal drs, wks Ib. .12 ao Be Ad 12 BK 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 1b bbls. .1lb. .20 -29 .20 25 ~ .20 Py 3. 
Tig cryetae. 500 1b bbls, —_ 34 pets = 25 35 a 
etal, NY 2% 4 -4295 .4 -66 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks Ip. 47 .49 .47 .50 48 62 
Tetrachloride, 100 Ib drs, 
, wks lb. 21% .20%4 21% 21 Pe Y 
by) Titanium Dioxide, 300 1b bbls Ib. 16% .17 6% «17 16% .17 
Barium Pigment, bbls . Ib. .06% .063%% .06% .063%% .06 0634 
ag dong bbs Ib. .06% .063g .06% .06%  .06 .063% 
oluidine, mixed, 900 rs, 
wks ote lb. 26 r¥ f 26 iad 26 mY | 
A 4 Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks. . gal. : 35 35 ao 
Edited by; 8000 gal tks, frt all’d . gal. . 30 30 .30 
— Lithol, — bbls lb. 75 .80 325 = 75 tH 
T r 4 ara, red, bbls . é: sca 75 .80 75 8 Py i 
WILLIAMS HAYNES P Toluidine. bes | _. Ib. 1.35 13 1.35 
5 oe & ¥ riacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .36 36 .36 
Publisher of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES Triamyl Borate, Icl, drs, wks Ib. B+ sar YY | 
Triamylamine, cl, drs, wks lb. .77 1.25 ae 1.25 77 1.25 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. .70 20 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frt all’dlb. 45 .45 45 
—— oma: TE ya Ib. .50 50 .50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 rs, 
2686 Biographies Tee a ea ae ae 
Tricresyl phosphate, tech,drslb. .24% .39 2444 .39 22! 26% 
Trietanslemine, & 50 gal drs 
eae 4 4 P wks eee Siaig 3 RI ol _ 21 - 21 -30 
, é P tks, wks lb. 2 2 20 25 
ob : ages Triethylene glvcol, ‘drs, wks Ib. .26 26 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
bbls an inn StMeN 1b. .30 .30 
. x rage bbls ere .30 .30 
Py * t 
@ All our chemical leaders--executives prog iyo hae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
° fi l 1 l b ° Lt wendy en ap. .38 = 58 = 58 .60 
wh) é s é =| Triphenyl Phosphate, drs ..lb. .34 36 .34 36 
om Ommces, P ants an¢ a oratories, Tripoli, cag =r bgs, a Ne 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 25.00 30.00 
oe Turpentine ( suas c-l 
technicians, consultants and educa- dock, bbls... gal. 31.31 31% .31. 4? 
Savannz _" Bil. oc. cae 25 25 303% 25 = 
= Jacksonville, bbls gal. 25 25 .3034 25 4 
tors Wood Steam dist, bbls, e-l, 
NY ga a a; a ee 
Wood, dest dist, c-l, drs, 
[ 2 M ve rT © « « - delv E. cities oe aee ae gal. see .36 ae 36 3 
e Alphabe Lic ally arranged and com Urea, pure, 112 lb cases . Ib. .14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
° . Fert grade, begs, cif. . ton... oe sea é . 
pletely indexed geographically and cif. S.A. points ton 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
: Bh ey f.o.b., + aa n 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 
by companies K re 1.04 1.04 1.00 1.04 
— beard, 42%, tannin 
ton 50.00 50.00 52.00 ip gs 
. ~4 & 2% 35.50 37.50 35.50 37.50 31.5 36. 
@ Printed on special bookpaper from V Cape. 32% tannin, > 
1 1 for its leeibili d tits. 2000 Ib lots .....1b. $10... 3.10 3.10 3.68 
J > se > 2 rr € X-guaiaco : . . 3. 5 “Jd 
type selected for its legibility an Vermilion, English, kgs . Ib. 1.50 1.59 1.50 1.69 (1.60 1.90 
° ee Wattle Bark. bgs ton 39.75 41.75 39.75 41.75 31.00 43.75 
handsomely bound in blue “watered Extract, 60°, tks, bbis . Ib. 04% 104% 10456 10356 .0456 
silk” cloth 
WAXES 
USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON Wax, Bayberry. bgs Ib. 16% .17 16% .17 6% .17% 
Bees, bleached, white 500 
lb ‘slabs, cases i 435 39 035 45 38 45 
Yellow, African, bgs. Ib. .24 25 .24 .26 25 .30 
TI HAYNES & GE YR 2 Brazilian, bes Ib. .25% .27% .25% = = ot 
> SS & F Chilean, bes .. Ib. 2534 127% .25% .2 i 
a - . ( GE Co. Refined, 5001bslabs, cases Ib. .32 35 32 .39 291% .39 
INCORPORATED a a allio Ib. 13% 14% 13% 14% 13 16% 
o e ’ ote ’ 
» ‘ y 5 lew ave 2 oO re ree " 39% «41 391% .44 42 .49 
P. O. Box 1405, New Haven, Conn. Litwin San ell ee (es 
NOs 25 Ii Gg EO o:s.5-5 1D 36 37 36 .40 .38 43 
E | | fi | de f | | No. _ a et bgs ...lb. 33 35 Pe | 7 ~ * 
inclosec d : r whie No. Cobea....:b:. 433 3414.33 3514.34 4: 
‘ se > a Gain ek aK ee oe ee a . 
ship me, carrying charges paid, Japan, 224 lb cases ..... Ib. .10 -10% .10 10% .09% .11% 
: . Aces iene ay ‘ ? Montan, crude, bgs . iD, 21 12 oa 12 <1 12 
copies of the Second Edition of The Chemical Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
77 3 , . Ba ot egg blocks, cases lb. 23 24 23 24 23 .24 
WHO’S WHO at $6 per copy. Cakes, cases “4 238 2 2S mM 2 
. Whiting, chalk, com, 200 Ib bgs 
c-l, wks .. ‘ .ton 12.00 by 4 12.00 hy 12.00 +e 
T G b t : 15.0 ae 45. ; 15.0( 
Name Ww cod Woe es aes ton 20.00 33.00 20.00 33.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, frt allowed, East 10° : 
tks, wks gal. san uk = 3 
a ‘ r Com], tks, wks, frt all’d aa. .30 : s a 
Company Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 35 136 38 136 135 —.36 
Zinc, Carbonate tech, bbls, 
‘ . Ib 14 aS .14 “a5 sae 1 
Street & No. Chloride fused, 600 lb drs, 
wks Ib. 04% .046 0434 .046 04% .046 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, ‘wks Ib. .05 Fig -05 a" io ote M% 
‘s . S %, , wk D < By. — A 2.25 
City & State Cyanide, 100 Ib avs pon Ib. 136 38. «36. 48. 6.. «38 
ee — 0634 .0634 .0740 .0740 .094 
etal,high grade slabs, c- 
gate ergeteres 100 ib. $.10 5.10 5.35 5.35 7.85 
E. St. Louis . “400 lb. 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 7.50 
342 Chemical Industries March, ’38: XLII, 3 
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Current 


Zine Oxide 
Oil, Whale 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low igh Low High 
ne (continued) : 5 eg: I 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks Ib. .06% .071%4 .06 07! 054 .07 
French 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. .06%4 .0734 .06%4 .0734 05 ¥%, .07%4 
Palmitate, bbls b. «23 25 .23 229 23 25 
Resinate, fused, pale, bbls Ib 10 , -10 09 .10 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls . 20 .23 20 <a 20 aa 
Zine Sulfate, crys, 400 lb ~ - 
, eee : 33 -033 028 = .033 
Flake, bbls ‘ iP. .037 0375 .032 -0375 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls, delv Ib. .09! 0934 .09% .0934 .09% .09% 
bes, delv Ib 09 0914 .09 .091 09 09% 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib kgs ; ; 
b. .24 .26 .24 .26 24 -26 
Zirconium Oxide, crude, 73-75% 
grd, bbls, wks ..... ton 75.00 100.00 5.00 100.00 
eS ares lb. 044% .04% .04% .04% 
Oils and Fats 
Babassu, tks, futures Ib. .0634 nom. 0634 .0634 .0634 .11% 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls. Ib. 09% .10 09% .103% .10% .10% 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls lb. 11% .12 AIM .1S 12% «CAS 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 14% .1434 114% .15% 121 23 
Tks, spot NY Ib. .1334 .14 13% .15 Wis .23 
Coast, tks Ib. nom. <iga ae 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY. .Ib. 09% 09% .09% 15 
Manila, tks. NY lb. .04 04% 04 04% 04 09% 
Tks, Pacific Coast Ib 0334 .03 0334 .0334 .08% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
bbls gal. .52 nom. “aa “oe mh AY: 
Copra, bes, NY lb. 0215 .0220 .0215 .0235 .0235 .055 
Corn, crude, tks, mills lb. 07! .0734 065, .0734 + .06! .1034 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY lb. 0934 ~=~«.10 09% «10 09 kBSG 
s, American, 50 gal bbls, 
mn NY a Ber Ib. 0734 «08% .07%4 -.08%4  .07%4 0834 
English, bbls, “NY . Ib. .073%4 .08% _ .07! .08% 07% .08% 
Greases, Yellow lb. 05 05% .0434 .05! 04% ~«.09 
W hite, choice bbls, NY . .Ib. 06 06% .06  .07 0634 10% 
Lard Oil, edible, prime lb. 12% 12% 12% 12% .16% 
Extra, bbls : Ib. 10 10 1034 .1034 .13! 
Extra, No. 1, bbls Ib. .09 09% .0934 .0914 13% 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 bbl 
lots lb. ke 115 110 yh 107 121 
bbls, c-l, spot Ib. )990 1010 0990 .102 099 kia 
Tks lb. .093 093 .096 .093 107 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. 3714 nom. 341 3714 .34 45 
Refined, alkali, drs Ib. 093 .095 08 .095 0s 10 
Tks eee 087 .074 .087 074 .09 
Kettle bodied, drs ae | 103 105.09 105 09 11 
iF ight pressed, drs 4 O87 091 .074 .091 074 .094 
. 0s .067 .08 067 .084 
Watstest, CT, 20°, wane NY ; 
ee ee ee ls 16% 16% 17% 16% 18% 
Extra, bbls, NY i, 09! 0914 .10 09! 13% 
Pure, bbls, NY ........Ib. 12% .11% .12% #«.113% «.14% 
Oiticica, — ean cece lb. 11% .12% 411% 12% «10% =««.17 
Oleo, No. bbls, NY Ib. .09! 09% .10% .10% .14% 
No. 2, bbis, 1.) ae Ib. .09 .09 10 10 .14 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY gal. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.20 1.35 1.65 
- dible, bbls, NY gal. 1.90 2.00 1.90 2.35 2.20 2.50 
Foots, bbl NM... Ib. 09 09% .09 09% 095% .12! 
Palm, Kernel, bulk : lb. 04% .04% .04% . 2.04! 08 
Niger, cks oe Ib 04% .04% 04 04 04 07 
Sumatra, tks Ib. .0375 0375 .0375 .06 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY . Jb. .07 .07 .07 0614 .10% 
ks, f.o.b. mill .. Ib. 07% .07 06 07! 0614 .10% 
Refined, bbls, NY Ib. 10 nom 10 .10 131 
— are. WY «ws. Ib. 11 army. <3 11% .11 134% 
Coast Ib. 10% .10% «11 105 13 
Pa see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. : 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib 144% .14% .14% .14% Es 1434 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. .90 91 -90 91 85 AY J 
. Red, Distilled, bbls .......Ilb. .095% .1056 .09% .10% .09% 12% 
; i SSR re os cs 0834 .09% 0834 .09%4 0834 10%4 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks . . gal. 451 Pe 7 45! 35 55 
y Refined alkali, drs -. 1b 093 .095 08 095 08 10 
- Tks ae |. 0&7 074 087 074 09 
Light pressed, drs |S 087 089 074 089 074 094 
Tks ere) 08 067 .08 067 084 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib, 10% .10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
WHite, GOW... 066 coc cc% Ib 10% .10% 10% .10% .10% .13% 
' Soy Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills lb. .07 .06 .07 .06 10% 
Crude, drs, NY Ib. 078 0s 066 + .08 066 .11% 
Ref’ = drs, NY bg O88 097 078 .097 078 oka 
Re: : 082 072 .082 072 1D 
S} 38° CT, bleached, bble 
t .10 .102 -10 102 096 102 
Cr, bleached, bbls, 
vY . 093 095 093 .095 089 095 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
dist bes b. oun 12 11 12 11 13 
Double pressed saponified 
begs see 11% 2% 11% 12% 11% .13% 
lriple pressed dist bes . Ib. .14 15 14 15 .14 16% 
arine, Oleo, bbls «ests «079% .08 07 08 07 11% 
Tallow City. extra loose ...Ib. 057% .05% .0634 .05% .09% 
, dible, tierces eee |! 07 0678 .07% .067% .10% 
: \cidless, tks, NY i | 0834 .08% .09%% .09 ‘ 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..lb. .08 08% .08 08%4 .08 08% 
\ Double, Sn Ib, .12% = .13 12% .13 12% .33 
V hale: 
Vinter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. .098 .10 .098 .10 -091 .3a3 
efined, net, bbls, NY . .Ib, .094 .096 .087 107 
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‘Est. 1858 


Ready 
to &. ezve 


J 


at all times—in all places 
everything for refrigeration 


ANHYDROUS e@ AQUA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CORROSION RETARDER 


Write for descriptive literature 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











































May we offer a suggestion? 


One way to be sure of having 
your file of CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES, with the data section 
and Chemical Guide Book, com- 
plete, is to have a copy sent to 


your home each month. 


Write your name and home 
address on the margin, attach 
your check for $3 (Foreign $4), 
and you'll receive the paper for a 


year. 


The Haynes & George Co. 


149 Temple Street 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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CASEIN | 
I 
Dibutyl Phthalate Dimethyl Phthalate seasestens 
eat 
. e e t T 
Diethyl Phthalate Triacetin i 
sist Trot 
ot HHH aust TH T i 
a 
tT 
i) i 
, ® A + i : 
A D p 
XY 1) # ~ CO) K | 
f 4 at 
Ht t tht 
yt Acid Hydrofluoric 
¥s Acid Hydrofluosilicic 
ye yy COMPOUNDS OF FLUORINE Aluminum Fluoride 
. wi Ammonium Fluoborate 
ys* ® ont Have you considered that some compound of fluorine might Ammonium Acid Fluoride 
, 4,) » Ammonium Silico Fluoride 
: \ give you an advantage in your product or process? .. . Many Antimony Trifluoride 
A‘ ‘ Barium Fluoride 
wit goo® manufacturers have found the key to a number of problems in Barium Silico Fluoride 
5 vy «C Ww) 9 the properties peculiar to fluorine and its compounds. If ma ssn 
op 3 i We pe oron ei ris: e 
§ yY there is a possibility that a fluorine compound can be advan- ee Ethyl 
pr , er sane ex 
is my Ae tageously used in your process, our technical staff will assist Calcium Fluoride 
a Chromium Fluoride 
cst os you in its application and selection. Cryolite—Natural & Synthetic 
¥: Eo° : Fluorspar 
ce we A broad and unusual line of fluorine compounds, developed in Lithium Fluoride 
¥ Lithium Fluoride—Crystal 
we +. P ‘ Lf ithiu uoride rystals 
a we 2 the Harshaw Laboratories and backed by thirty-five years of Shinde tiinaihe 
nit 4 fluoride production experience, assures you of practical assist- so ee Silico Fluoride 
7») ; ickel Fluoborate 
wir* ¥ ance in application of fluorides in your process. Nickel Fluoride 
pe: Potassium Acid Fluoride 
> ; Potassium Aluminum Fluoride 
nse wef THE HARSHAW GHEMICALCO. Potassium Flucborate 
et : Potassium Fluoride 
" 
€s ws Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants Sodium Acid Fluoride 
wot gs? Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio Sodium Fluoborate 
“¥ t Sodium Fluoride 
wo ol Quality products since 1892 Sodium Silico Fluoride 
ers s° Zinc Fluoride 
y A New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Zine Silico Fluorid 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco ee ee 
Works at Cleveland and Elyria Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WITH COLORLESS 
PLASTICS PRODUCES. 
BRILLIANT BLUES 
OF EXCELLENT 


LIGHT FASTNESS 











cD | 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





First of this Spring’s 


ish stories has 
come to hand—Mr, Fish, of American 
Steel and Wire, called Mr. Pike of Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning on the long 
distance. Mr. Pike called Mr. Herring 
of the Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Pittsburgh office, who, in turn, called Mr. 
Trout of Bethlehem Steel in Johnstown to 
make an appointment between Mr. Fish 
and Mr. Trout. C. W. Yerger, Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning vice 
who is telling this tale, assures us that 
the whole thing was “out of season,” and 
refuses to reveal whether a “big one was 


president, 


landed” or whether it was just simply 
a “pretty kettle of fish.” 
aogertorte 
The sub-heading in this month’s bulle- 
tin of the National City Bank, which 
reads “Prices stable, but sentiment con- 
servative,” appeals to us. It is an almost 
perfect example of understatement. 
noesoesoete 
city dweller 
35,000 gallons of water 


The average American 


consumes about 
a year, and it costs the average Ameri- 
can municipality less than one cent to 
chlorinate each citizen’s annual consump- 
tion, which, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that the price of chlorine has been 
halved while the chlorine production has 
been trebled, makes us surmise that thx 
F. T. C. must have mixed up causes and 
effects when they chose to prove con 
spiracy in chlorine prices. 
Sostoetent 

natural genealogical 
“Where did the 


Brown 


To the perfectly 
Scotch get 
Silver ?” 


categorical 


question : 


into Bruce and Bruce 


comes the naturally perfect 


reply: “At hundreds of good bars.’ 


%, 4%, 9, 69. 
o,00,09,00,8 


2,000,000 feet of 


tank truck hose (mostly made of synthetic 


Would you believe it 
rubber) were sold last year? 


\/ 


_ 
TS 
A jj KS < 


k GNC \ : 
PNA, OVE ie AX w ag > NITM 
come || Nh\ 
2 | 


| FIDAN 


\ \ 
| iI 
} “\e4 
“Asya 


This smart visualization of chemical 
uses was published in this month’s 


issue of the house organ of the Merri- 


mace Division of Monsanto. 






“We’—Editorially Speaking 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of March, 1923 


William 


president, 


Hamlin Childs, vice 
director, and mem- 
ber executive committee, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, resigns. 

$15.59 


National Lead earns 
on common, 


Buffalo Foundry elects C. W. 


Pearson, vice president and 


treasurer. 
Fred 
Douglas 


Laist receives James 
Medal, awarded by 
American Institute Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Armour purchases Morris & 
Co. for $30,000,000. 

Nichols Medal 
Thos. Midgley. 

Ernst Bischoff purchases six 
story building at 135 Hudson 
St., New York City, for his busi- 
ness of dyes and chemicals. 


presented to 











Overheard at the Waldorf on the even- 
ing of the third 

“Did you hear they're calling it the 
Roosevelt oppression 2” 

“No, I haven't heard it; but 


” 


I've felt 
it. 
Roekestoese 
“This guy Richberg wouldn't take any 

money for his speech 
“Well, it was worth it, wasn’t it?” 


“Ves, I know; but he insisted on getting 


a good radio, so they got him a sixty 

station hook-up.” 
“Sorter giving him the air, eh?” 

stoateoteate 

if Lou 


“Now, what I want to know is, 


caught three sailfish in Florida and had 
them all mounted; kept one; gave one to 
Eddie; who got the third 2” 

“T never could do 


head.” 


fractions in) my 
Noefeefoete 


“I’ve seen everyone I know twice over 
tonight.” 

“You mean ‘double,’ don’t you?” 

oefeege : 

“We” gather round the sanctum that 
some of our serious-minded departments 
are all for going into this question-and 
answer game in a big way so that our 
valued readers (if any) can test out their 
C. Q—Chemical Quotient to us, brother, 
“We” see possibilities in the notion, and 


submit the following suggestions: 


Chemical Industries 


Which is the trade-name of the original 


synthetic plastic? Tanglefoot—Wrigley’s 
—Aunt Jemima’s—? 

The vice president who always wears 
eye glasses and tweeds has a girl friend 
whose name is Alice—Ethyl—Juanita— 
(check at least two) ? 

It is cheaper to give away a certain 
chemical than to sell it—Acetone—Chlo- 
rine—Casein—? 

What Director of Research initials his 
mail: T.N.T.—T.S.P.—M.I.T.—? 

What well known chemical character 
said: “I’d rather be right than President” 
—Frank Breyer—Webb Jones—Clarence 
Morgan—? 

soegergerte 

“We” fooled you that time—bet you 
thought we were talking about J--n Ch--, 
R-l-h D--l--d, or O. H. C--te. 

aoegergerte 

Our Australian contemporary, the 
Chemical Engineering & Mining Review, 
commenting on the articles “Why Chem- 
ists Get Fired,” says—“The idea which 
runs through the whole series, even where 
seem to have been realized 
by the complainant, is that the school 
university have left their product 


it does not 


and 
with the impression that it 1s_ sufficient 
clear that in 


to be a chemist. It is 


America and, it is to be feared, else 
where, the importance of being a man 
of broad general culture, is overlooked too 
often.” 


Rosloeforte 
Since the tourist trade is the only big 
business left in 
hath it that 
right on the main highway is to be, not 


Niagara Falls, rumor 


Hooker’s fine new building 


a new laboratory, but a de luxe hot dog 
stand. 





Courtesy Tide Magazine 


“So I sez to him, if that gown has 
a tensile strength of over 23.8, I'll 
eat it!” 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES NO. 3 


Statistical and Technical Data Section Part 2 





State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (Feb. 28, 1938)—p. 5 


WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 





: tLabor Dept. Net. 
r-——Carloadings—. -——Ellectrical Output*——, Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher’s 
o o 


Yo % Com. Chem. Fats ru Steel Index 
Week 


of of Price & & Fert. Mixed All i Ac- Bus. 

Ending 1938 1937. Change 1938 1937 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity 

Tan. 570,333 665,346 —14.3 2,108,968 2,256,795 — 6.6 79.2 95.3 64.2 79.5 32.7 
9 


Jan. 553,176 653,022 —15.3 2,098,968 2,214,656 5.2 78. 95.3 62.8 79.2 30.5 
Feb. 564,740 671,227 —15.9 2,082,447 2,201,057 4 78.3 95.3 62.7 79.0 30.7 
Feb. ’ 688,526 —21.1 2,052,302 2,199,860 7 78.3 95.3 62.6 78.9 31.0 


Feb. : 711,314 —24,7 2,059,165 2,211,818 9 78.8 95.4 64.3 78.8 30.4 
Feb. 2 29.3 


Jour. 
of 


NNN NN 
mM wN NN 
wre viv 


o N whys ws 





* K.W.H., 000 omitted; + 1926-1928 = 100.0. 





MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 

nuar anuary December December November November 

CHEMICAL: Jangss. q 1937" 1937 1936 1937 1936 

Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) | | 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs, .... 199,508 182,217 205,796 176,500 | | 

Consumpt. in mfr. fert. ....... 189,960 180,560 186,778 175,123 : = 

Stocks end of month 87,290 71,636 91,498 74,563 | | AVERAGES | 











oS 





| 

. a 

Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) } 

Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal. 15,847,102 18,704,895 17,261,669 19,913,228 18,179,320 20,170,272 

Comp. denat. prod., wine gal. 8 465 667,706 1,826,806  1,831.9384 4,127,664 5,556,989 
Removed, wine gal, ....... AL 639,069 1,841,127 1,990,349 4,266,603 5,955,957 | Re I | | 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. é 705 ,723 546,647 677,897 564,669 838 ,433 it +—-F tT 80 eeriatennene Ne 

Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. .. 714, 6,138,820 5,185,096 9,284,288 5,481,866 7,026,720 | 
Removed, wine ‘gal. .......... P 6,084,658 5,128,171 9,298,963 5,693,010 6,990,141 








|WEEKLY BUSINESS INDEX} | 


ja! Vari 





j | | } | Aeyus for Sees jatron | | 
= ee ee —j—}—+_—_ 79 ESTIMATED MORMSL>-100-+- 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 555,318 502,866 606 222 452,613 554,777 472,483 | 


a | | 
- SPEER TET san ees as | [se nal also RH 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tonsa.. 37 ,246 69,698 3, 67,749 50 234 63.059 60 j 
Benzol prod., gals. b 6,155,000 10,369,000 340, 10,376 ,000 7,472,000 9,633 ,000 
Byproduct coke, prod., tonsa .. 2,762,474 4,357,632 829, 4,354,000 3,225,556 4,054,400 . 
PEE yea Ee Business: Less than normal seasonal 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) gains reported in nearly all divisions. 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. : 1,054 662 824,170 1,210,233 In certain fields the rates of activity 
Shéets, ship., lbs. ............ \ 1,151,581 736 ,726 1,082,963 ; : 3 a 
Rods, prod., Ibs. 259.506 185.891 301,733 actually dropped from the January 
Rods, ship., 255,832 158,721 246,133 ~— level. 
Tubes, prod., Ibs. 83,373 56,957 82,104 Steel: After holding around 30% for 
Tubes, ship., Ibs. 71,154 82,920 91,254 the first three weeks activity slipped to 


Cellulose acetate, sheets, rods, tubes: 29.3% Tie: -teende (eatinatn thet teal 
1,255,494 782,929 1,437,526 "greyed ef : : —T 4 . 


Production, lbs. ‘ 
Shipments, Ibs. ............... 1.111.530 678,319 1,312,766 Operations over the year would average 




















50% is not entirely accepted. Many 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) tl ities feel tl t he figure is 
Production, crude, gals. ........ 458,347 525,070 461,539 548,982 423,315 520,722 «=AUthorities tec! that the hgure 1s too 
Production, synthetic, gals. ... 2,896 894 1,835,815 3,887,741 2,009,952 3,562,372  3.417,755 high. 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 
Light goods, ship., linear yds. . 1,890,806 3,423,170 2,257,102 3,199,265 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds. 1,280,338 2,072,049 1,351,823 1,894,251 
Pyroxylin spreads, lIbs.c ....... 3,365,894 5,648,328 3,762,146 5,320,813 : : ad ‘ P s 
; a = Dont tions point to increased rate of produc- 
xrports ureau O oreign & Dom. Commerce : 4 N - S > j re > >. 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. $9,720 19 $10,785 $10,484 $11,521 $3.72, tion in March. Some improvement re 
Clade sulfur. d $781 $507 $691 | ported in the used-car situation. 
Coal-tar chemicals d 5 $1,113 $1,539 $864 Paint, Varnish, etc.: Seasonal manu- 
Chemical specialties d ; $1,856 $2,062 $1,558 facturing operations well below normal, 
stris ice $1, : : Ma i 
Industrial chemicals d ’ $1,939 $1,908 1,564 but a pick-up is anticipated in March. 


Imports * ‘ 3 
$6.256 Paper: Current manufacturing oper- 
$1,286 ations are at 65 to 70% of capacity, as 
$1,665 against 90% a year ago. Most of the 
Payrolls (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) divisions of the industry, with the ex- 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- ception of newsprint, are pointing up 
cluding petroleum 117.6 119.4 , t | a 

Other than petroleum 112.4 119.4 ‘ ‘ Stow ‘bs 7 ¢ ; 
Chemicals 125.3 131.8 Textiles: One of the fairly bright 
Explosives 82.4 97.8 sides to the business picture. Cotton 





Automobiles: February production 
estimated at 50% of the total for the 
corresponding month of °36. Indica- 





Chemicals and related prod. d ; F $8,261 $8 334 
Coal-tar chemicals d i , $1,482 $1,960 
Industrial chemicals d é : $1,551 $2,078 








Employment (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) and rayon activity expanding; silk, and 

hemicals and allied prod., in- particularly woolens, still in poor 
cluding petroleum 112.6 120.2 116.3 119.3 : ; ‘i 1 

Other than petroleum ; 119.3 ; L acheter soe 4 ; em 

Chentitals 129.1 Rubber: Tire production still affected 

Explosives i . A 93.2 by the stalemate in the automotive 





Stocks of chemicals, etc. :** field. 
Finished, .. Glass: Demand erratic: operations 
Raw material 


still curtailed. Some improvement an- 
FERTILIZER: 


ticipated in March. 
Exports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 


Leather: Shoe manufacturers are 
Fertilizer and fert. materials ... ‘ 151,394 75,975 170,676 138 442 


slowly increasing ction; ¢ c 
Midiiiatem edie 3.575 a oa ape owly increasing production; outlook 


Tides phetshete: sock 114.201 55.042 95.869 96.923 decidedly better than it was a month 
Total potash fertilizers 4,525 1,558 15,378 5,760 ago. 
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State of Chemical Trade 





Current Statistics (Feb. 28, 1938)—>p. 6 





Employment: Marked reduction in 
employment and wage earners’ in- 
comes reported in January. Dept. of 
Labor estimates that non-agricultural 
employment decreased 1,300,000 from 
mid-December to mid-January. 

Retail Trade: Holds up remarkably 
well in view of the general business 
conditions and the decline in employ- 
ment. 

Wholesale Trade: Generally quiet in 
most lines. Contributing factors are: 
the desire on the part of retailers to 
reduce inventories and the late date for 
Easter this year. 

Commodity Prices: February was 
again a month of general declines, all 
indices showing net losses. 

Construction: Government aids of 
one sort or another are expected to 
materially assist this field over the next 
6 months. Whether the administration 
will start another huge PWA building 
program to take up the slack in unem- 
ployment is very much of an uncer- 
tainty at the moment. 


RETAIL SALES * 
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Outlook: No general agreement can 
be said to exist among business men on 
the outlook. The more optimistic point 
to the steady reduction in inventories 
and look for an early resumption of 
purchasing on a more normal scale. 
The stock market turned upward in 
February. The foreign situation ap- 
peared worse instead of better in the 
past 30 days, yet the general feeling is 
that a clash can be indefinitely delayed. 

In industrial circles improvement is 
looked for in March and April. In- 
cluded in the lines which are con- 
sidered likely to register at least nor- 
mal seasonal improvements in the next 
two months are steel, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, shoes, and most of the other con- 
sumer goods trades. A less favorable 
outlook is pictured for durable goods 
industries. 

The anticipated raise in freight rates 
is expected to bring the carriers back 
into the markets for steel and other 
equipment which they are sorely in 
need of. A revision of the tax struc- 
ture now seems quite likely, according 
to Washington reports. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 


9 nu n December December November November 
FERTILIZER (cont'd) a ener a 1936 1937 1936 
Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Fertilizer and fert. materials ... ......... 223 ,230 222,238 180,445 172,329 110,881 
memmmmitin “Mi te cis eeeddck Savtoacns 720 6,419 2,707 13,239 17,827 
RN GRO Sic cei pb eccde:: Coen snes 58,949 62,644 32,963 23,966 3,005 
Total potash fertilizer .......  .seceeeee 125,360 104,527 98,541 78,223 45,790 
Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 

Production, bulk ..........sses- 299,484 320,164 357,479 331,160 324,514 331,384 

Shipments, total .............+. 188,525 201,181 190,089 197,518 179,112 160,924 
WIGEGGR OTOR (oo si civevescecs 68,747 58,476 88,274 85,916 96,182 70,771 
Southern area ....-cccescseses 119,778 142,705 101,815 111,602 82,930 90,153 


Stocks, end of month, total .... 2,018,189 = 1,735,979 1,845,001 1,535,208 1,607,475 1,330,893 
Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 





Date; TE RR 6 Sic ecickiiaedacs 468,340 438,326 186,941 178,204 123,465 99,916 
Total, 12 southern .....:0ccecces 446,504 421,944 184,948 177,978 122,888 99,697 
Total, 5 Wa sss csiviccewet se 21,836 16,382 1,993 226 577 219 
Fertilizer payrolls .........0.+6. 79.9 77.8 82.3 71.6 77.4 63.1 
Fertilizer employment .......... 82.8 87.1 81.6 80.4 75.3 69.8 
Value imports, fert. and mat. d $3,736 $4,226 $4,318 $3,487 $3,633 $2,391 
Value exports, fert. and mat. d. $1,353 $635 $1,291 $673 $1,952 $1,357 
GENERAL: 
Acceptances outst’d’gf ......... $325 $387 $343 $373 $348 $349 


Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 4,421,519 3,673,605 4,752,000 4,947,000 4,302,000 4,334,000 
Coal prod., bituminous, tons .. 30,178,000 40,940,000 36,226,000 45,756,000 36,255,000 41,879,000 











Saek: waaay ORE Ge Fea ok Coici . Recenckiesl eensaceen $279 $215 $311 $191 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet .... 1,320 811 932 692 786 688 
Factory payrollsi ..........es0. 71.1 90.7 80.9 95.2 89.5 90.5 
Factory employmenti .......... 82.5 96.5 88.6 98.1 94.7 96.7 
Merchandise importsi ......... $170,763 $240,452 $203,700 $240,230 $212,377 $196,400 
Merchandise exportsi .......... $289,437 $222,665 $319,756 $229,800 $314,682 $225,766 
GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
Automotive production .........  seececece 379,843 326 ,234 498,710 360,063 394,890 
Boot and shoe prod., pairs .... ....eeee- 36,674,179 21,047,582 33,380,528 21,040,906 30,432,839 
Bldg. contracts, Dodgej ...... $195,472 $242,844 $209,451 $199,696 $198,465 $208,204 
Newsprint prod., U. S., toms ..  ...cseece 80,005 79,537 80,048 79,338 79,853 
Newsprint prod., Canada, tons.. ......... 287,691 293 ,038 289,312 302,236 285,771 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ....... 5,119,182 6,373,282 8,920,809 7,371,236 12,517,311 13,083,963 
Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 1,732,266 4,724,894 1,472,241 4,424,367 2,153,781 4,323,025 
% ahead CAREY soi ccicecces 29.14 81.43 25.36 76.42 38.22 76.94 
Pig iron prod., tons ............ 1,429,085 3,211,500 1,478,843 3,115,037 2,006,724 2,947,365 
U.S. consumpt. crude rub., tons 29,429 50,818 29,160 49 626 33,984 50,433 
Cotton consumpt., bales ....... 434,740 678,786 433,058 694,841 484,819 625,794 
Cotton spindles oper. .......... 22,327,444 24,364,802 22,328,472 24,000,204 22,791,550 23,805,520 
Silk deliveries, bales ........... 30,715 44,198 21,982 41,627 31,749 40,401 
Rayon ship., index p ........... 374 737 240 713 253 714 
Rayon employmenti ........... 315.2 367.6 336.8 362.4 374.0 364.0 
Rayon payrolls i .........essseee 275.5 338.1 313.5 321.3 360.3 298.2 
Soap employmenti ............. 93.9 100.3 94.6 98.8 100.4 102.5 
SRE GROEN 4 os ois nave 5 shes 109.1 107.1 111.2 104.3 116.9 101.6 
Paper and pulp employment: .. 108.1 113.7 109.4 112.8 113.6 111.9 
Paper and pulp payrollsi ...... 97.8 109.9 98.8 108.6 105.4 104.5 
Leather employmenti .......... 76.9 97.0 78.6 98.4 82.9 98.4 
Leather payrolisi .....ccccccoee 76.6 102.5 78.5 105.0 82.7 100.8 
Glass employmenti ............ 89.0 92.8 100.0 100.6 106.7 97.6 
Glass payrollsi .........sseeeees 77.7 84.6 95.8 95.1 111.9 99.4 
Rubber prod. employmenti .... 78.2 101.3 86.0 101.9 90.9 100.0 
Rubber prod. payrollsi ........ 66.1 99.4 77.1 104.8 82.0 101.2 
Dyeing and fin. employmenti .. 103.6 122.3 105.3 122.8 108.8 117.8 
Dyeing and fin. payrollsi ...... 83.8 112.2 86.5 116.4 89.0 100.6 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Oils and Fats, price index ...... 88.4 136.5 85.6 128.2 93.1 114.2 
Price index K, rosin ........... 101.7 169.8 95.5 157.7 102.6 119.6 
ne NE Tg ors. ini c de. cence Wonbes. op Gleeubes 47,629,000 44,900,000 48,180,000 43,004,000 
Cottonseed Oil consumption, bbls. BUR ID 2 ecteiics 358,328 351,616 435,386 264,192 
Price index, turpentine ......... 55.3 83.6 50.3 80.6 51.9 73.5 
PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
Sales 680 establishments ....... 9 ...sseees $31,288,615 $19,348,567 $29,464,691 $26,105,315 $29,488,620 
Trade sales (580 establishments) ......... $16,047,179 $9,088,658 $13,926,890 $12,790,654 $13,894,427 
pn | ae ny ge a eee $12,456,616 $8,293,742 $13,435,807 $10,889,719 $13,182,544 
Paint and varnish sales ......  .seeeeeee $8,906,595 $5,653,369 $8,994,419 $7,169,000 $8,829,357 
eS eee Oey ry cea OS ee $3,550,021 $2,640,373 $4,441,388 $3,720,719 $4,353,187 
UD OE, TL saiiccc edie cas. <besatedee 445,836 323,334 438,880 443,911 460,941 
Cold-water paints, Ibs. ........  sscescses 2,912,294 2,211,965 1,476,809 2,717,265 1,442,672 
GURMMNIIGT SIEL, «Awad ccshiccccuns © “Notcveete 7,040,219 3,856,937 5,900,867 5,238,060 5,382,585 


a Bureau of Mines; 6b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based Pe 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of. Foreign & 
ag -ag se e Expressed in equivalent ee of 16% aed 000,000" omitted at end of the month; 
Dept. of = ple .# year average, 1923-25 — omitted, 37 states; p Rayon Organon, 
‘e03- 52 100; q 680 esta ts, cy Eom of the Giles r Classified sales, 580 establishments, 
Bureau of the Census; s 3 manufacturers, Bureau of the Census; v In thousands of bbls., Bureau of 
the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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awnege Prise 187 Geek == —=— : = Dividends and Dates 
Common Stocks=N.Y. Stk. Exe ——- —= 
.— =— ————— f Stock 
= ae Name Div. Record Payable 
= = — a Abbott Labs., ext. 10c Mar.11 Mar. 31 
= = Sot SSS Abbott Labs., q.. 40c Mar. 11 Mar. 31 
—— {js }- = Set eee 4 $1.12%Apr. 1 Apr. 15 
== ao == —S => ie em. 
= on a ae — = : Fy +8 ROPES .. $1.50 Mar. 5 Mar. 21 
}-———— Midland ...... 50c Feb. 18 Mar. 1 
—_ Atlas Powder .... 50c Feb. 28 Mar. 10 
sawuary | FEORUARY MARCH APRIL, wy JUNe wey avoust | sevrewecr | octoser eee 9g J q: 62%c Mar. 11 Mar. 21 
an. Indust. Ltd. 
) oy es Fe $1.75 Mar. 31 Apr. 15 
Comparison of 1936 and 1937 Average Prices of Chemical Common Stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Carman & Co., 
Exchange. The sharp decline in the last 4 months of ’37 is clearly indicated. ORS 50c Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
—— Corp. ( iit ) 
° ee action deferr ec. 6 
: é : Chickasha Cotton 
Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks eae re ih ave A - aan. a 
m orox em., q.. 5c Mar. ar. 
a A Colgate-Palmolive- $ 
Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. or loss a a 1938, Colgan» Palmolive: Cnekion Cotyered 795. 38) 
; ‘ 31 4 11 18 25 28 last mo. fligh Low Peet, pf. q.... 1.50 Mar. 5 Apr. 1 
Air Reduction ..... 47% 48 47% 49% 55% 52% + 4% ail 58% 45% Columbian Carb., q $1.00 Feb. 18 Mar. 10 
Allied Chemical .... 158 160 159% 163 170 168 big: 233 176% 154% Compressed Indust. 
Amer. Cyanamid ... 24 23% 245 24% +(2% 2% ++1% 32 23 Gases, interim. 25c Feb. 28 Mar. 15 
Amer. Agric. Chem. 57 ty ae at atl 62 + 5 89 66 55 Continental Dia- 
Columbian Carbon .. 65 62% 66 68 70% 70 + 5 115% 79 68 mond Fibre .... (no action Dec. 1) 
Commercial Solvents. 8 7% 8 8 8% 84+ % 18% 10 7% Devoe & — 
Dow Chemical ..... 88 ahs 98 101 104 105% +7% ... 1053 87% i’ 2S Were 75c Mar. 19 Apr. 1 
ae : ae ae 111% 113% 115 116 120 118% +7 171 123 106 Devoe & Ravi, 
Hercules Powder ... 52% 5i1 a, 55 57% 56 + 3% 174 58 49% Wa @ 5. 5s $1.75 Mar. 19 Apr. 1 
Mathieson Alkali... 233 23% 24% 23% 25% 254 +1% 38% 25% 22% Som Tat & Chem., 
Monsanto Chemical.. 78% 79% 83% 87% 91% 883% +10% 93 91% 77% ee ere .$1.37% Apr. 12 May 2 
Std. of N. J. ct 47 48% 50 52% 53 + 6 oy 54% 44% Du Pont, interim. 50c Feb. 28 Mar. 14 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 30% 30 30% 31% 32% 32% +2 41% 34 37 Du Pont, $4.50 pf. $1.12% Apr. 8 Apr. 25 
Union Carbide ..... 71% 70% 73% 73 79 78 + 6% 106 79% 67% Du Pont, deb., q.. $1.50 Apr. 8 Apr. 25 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol.. 19% 18 es 20 20% 19% + % 40% 23% 17% ae Picher —_— 10c Mar.10 Apr. 1 
r e icher Lea 
HEE . $1.50 Mar. 10 Apr. 1 
Freeport, Sulphur, ’ 
:, ized 75c Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Earnings Statements S Gt. Western Electro 
Annual Common share Surplus after Chem., pf.. q 30c Mar. 21 Apr. 1 
divi- ga a rrearnings—, 7-——dividends——. Hercules Pwdr., q 40c_ Mar. 14 Mar. 25 
Company: dends 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 Interchemical Corp. (action deferred Jan.15) 
Ae Laboratories: ‘eco of 50c M 1 Mar. 31 
OS ie. Cee avg .75 $1,612,360 ,415,2 : 6 amet ce! ARM RO hes Se ; Ba tet ss pA i ty oe 
Por sce a OT Og gal or tac ae clic aaa daan Int'l Salta... 37%e Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Dec. 31 quarter ...... 2.00 317,667 640,442 .49 POG ees ks hg lees aie Co., 6% 
Six months, Dec. 31... 2.00 676,117 1,163,886 1.04 192 2... ee geet Saas arnt $1.50 Mar. 12 Ape. 1 
Atlantic Refining: gr onal Lt. es 4 
Oe eee 1.00 9,935,045 7,342,197 3.51 2.59 $6,679,046 $3,563,372 | Liguid Garhonte. 300 Mane Mar M4 
on Ami: : est 7 
n Year, Dec. 31 ...... 42.50 1,391,282 1,221,676 03.78 83.38 0 ...0.. 0° ween Mereamene 37380 Mar. 5 Met. 31 
Celluloid Corp: a ehe-ee emma $175. rr 
Uy MR EE ees c. ae 160,464 Sena: WEIS. VERS Ree x5. Ba pi q .-...-.-. $1.75 Mar. ar. 31 
Chickasha tinaias Oil: f i : McKesson & Rob., 
Six months, Dec. 31... w.50 200,000 ee ele een er OPT Be honk, RIES Se Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Commercial Solvents: tad a 
Year, Dec. 31 ........ k.60 1,586,917 2,232,135 .60 .84 4,790 122,689 | y-P — an. . $2.25 May 10 June 1 
Compressed Industrial Gases: wot ae a .50¢ Feb. 25 Mar. 15 
nYear, Dec. 31 ...... a6: > SoReeeS OF. ee eee eee ere aren O35 Mass 15 
ineves & Raynolds: on - » pf. B, q $1.50 Apr. 22 May 2 
Year, Nov. 30 3.60. eeneea © 70180405 440 n0eses songs. | att Dene Seige Mae. 16 ee. 21 
Deetulen Sar 2 Ghissnbceds ep ndustries (no action Dec. 21) 
Year, Dec. 31 ....... oo. Se a BER OR oa ek ioe: ae ae? a 
Dow Chemical : — a.) Ford .. 50c Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Six months, Nov. 30 .. 3.50 2,381,137 WS ARES RE pee ern, ACN aL seen ree: Shae: Be. aE ey BS 
Du Pont: tat tesa $1.25 Feb. 25 M 
Year, Dec. 31 ........ 6.25 88,031, 884, 7. 7. pi. q ~ > waar. 15 
wircite ede. - y 88,031,943 89,884,449 j7.29 j7.56 11,285,882 15,924,366 St Josevh, Lead Sc Maer.10 Mar. 21 
Wear Dec. 31... 4i:..- 1.00 240,966 Pi ay ala Fe ” ae® ESS MARES Pepe Re URES Dar ane = Panehe oe. ..8 " 
Grand Rapiée Varnish: cence: ze, Mts tee 
Industrial Rayon Gin’ ° 1.00 161,796 199,345 1.22 Fa eee eae ks tg wages seeneet Kellogg, qa 40c Feb. 23 Mar. 10 
Year, Dec. 31 ........ as Same eee 4 MRS 8 OSI ‘Mie. oe 2 OM \ 
Mathieson “Alea Works: Std x a Cc ile” he $1.35 Feb. i Mar. 20 
Year, Dec. 91.65 1,664,183 1,628,480 1.81 1.76 128,629 «216,96 | oth OF Gee’ cs ioe Feb is Mar 13 
Molybdenum aS ‘of America: Std of Tad — 25¢ Feb, be Mar. o 
Year, Dec. 31 ........ g. 575,472 44,740 99 FPO hy eee TS boa ape pong RRR + ge te age SE, _ 
Monsanto Chemical: Std. pe Ohio’« -< ane fe ae eee 33 
| nYear, Dec. 31 ...... ($08): S2baeeh QMS A 4AE RK Se tee katie lee dee es 
: a gy Products: ya Oil ed pfra 1$ Ie Feb. 25 Mar 7 
, Penick & Ford: pee PT ea y2.10 438,249 559,097 h2.59 PL RS ee Be ger ae ee team a 54. ; 50c Mar. 4 Apr. 1 
i: WG SE hese k1.50 271,806 1,301,927 74 3.52 d283,019 485,573 phur, q cy 50c Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Pigbe F ph Coke er f 806,079 446,099 A120 4.79 peewee Ol, & ce ed? ey 
St. eth Bag t) °° 7: aM ae A m : Ree 6 eee eee. icmebee Tidewater, pt 4. - $1.12%4 Mar. 10 Apr. 1 
Year, Dec, 31_........ y2.50 7,127,945 2,511,002 3.64 1.28 2,238,747 $55,325 “ “in 
| stalk é) Mig. 5 | Gatbon ----  80e Mar. 4 Apr. 1 © 
Sens, Det. Sh... O32 ee eae eS gga eee! aay, ee nt, MeO een ree 18) = 
{ Tubize Chatillon: — yewood, ‘up Ty ea ® 
Year, Dec. 31 ........ fi eee CRE 08 OM ni ae wane <a a 
’ United Carbon: a ¢ ees $1.75 J 10 1 a 
Year, Dec. 31 .......- 4.50 2,350,486 2,202,850 5.90 5.54 560,004 830,147 United » Ae + age wna 10 July 1 5 
{ U. Ss. Gypsum: nite yewoo $1.75 : 
2 yet Dec. 31 ....-... $2.00 5,421,010 5,328,113 4.08 4.01 1,890,566 1,204,224 Gunde Se 7 oo 
alspar Corp.: , > 
5 Year, Nov. 30 ........ hc SR OS a aM a se. wesivate ee darted cone! hitlacemaniaasl BO 
A NRO a Rf SEE igre eee ue MOE as Bh” Mea "  25¢ Feb. 10 Mar. = 
: w Last dividend declared; y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable will & Baumer ities Prd = 
: date of the most recent dividend announcement. f No common dividend; 6 On Class B stock; COME 5. 03 ees (no action Jan. 18) ® 
4 r On first preferred stock; k Paid in the year 1937; j On average shares; ‘hb On shares outstanding Will & Baumer 3 
‘ at_ close of respective periods; gNo class B dividend; § Plus extras; aOn class A stock; Candle, pf., q.. $2.00 Mar.15 Apr. 1 5 8 
i p On preferred stock; d Deficit. - @ 
a @ 
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“ 
Earnings** 
Feb. __ 1938 1937 1936 Stocks Par Shares_Divi- pee Gave! 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1937 1936 1935 
Number of shares 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Feb. 1938 1938 

52% 58% 45% 80% 44% 86% 58 20,700 42,400 Air Reduction ......... No 2,579,391 $3.00 ...... 2.74 2.05 
168 176% 154% 258% 145 745 157 11,200 25,900 Allied Chem. & Dye .... No Vi CR ey es 11.44 8.71 
62 66 55 101% 53% 89 49 700 3,000 Amer. Agric. Chem. .... No 210,932 7.75 8.86 4.71 6.37 
13% 13% 10% 30% 8% 35% 20% 5,200 11,500 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... 20 260,930 Ba i, areal 4.55 3.16 
29 30% 25% 46 22 50 37 1,500 2,900 Archer-Dan.-Midland No 549,546 2.00 5.03 3.05 4.20 
47 48 42 94 38 84 48 1,600 3,700 Atlas Powder Co. ...... No 248,145 2.25 4.40 4.21 2.81 
115 15 105 133 101 131 112 210 270 5% conv. cum. pfd. 100 68,597 5.00 20.90 20 85 16.93 
16% 18% 14 41% 13 32% 21% 25,700 59,300 Celanese Corp. Amer. ... No 1,000;000; 2:25) ec fous 2.33 1.99 
94 94 92 115 90 116 106 Sah 200 prior pid. ..¥sus... 100 SECIS. GaN? Fis wath 27.25 35.34 

9% 11% 8% 25% 8% 21% 13 33,000 66,500 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... oO 1,999,970 A. | Seen Pe 1.40 1.36 
91% 95% 87% 104 95 106% 100 1,100 3,900 6% pid. cae ians 100 248,1 A eae: 17.13 16.79 
70 76 62% 125% 65 136% 94 4,200 9,490 Columbian Carbon ...... No $375406, 65050 vn cee 7.48 5.56 

8% 10 7% 21% 5 245% 14% 23,900 82,100 Commercial Solvents ... No 2,636,878 .60 .60 85 1.02 
64% 65% 58% 71% 50% 82% 63% 12,700 27,400 Corn Products ......... 25 See SOD Aoi wes 3.86 2.62 
164 166% 164 171% 153 170 158 600 800 7% cum. pfd. ...... 100 YP wee 2). Beare a 46.76 33.97 
38 39% 29% 76% 29% 63 42 900 1,900 Devoe & Rayn. A...... No 95,000 3.25 4.05 4.49 2.89 
105% 105% 87% 159% 79% 142% 94% 6,400 10,500 Dow Chemical ......... No 945,000 3.35 4.17 4.48 3.29 
118% 123 106 180% 98 184% 133 47,800 124,700 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,041,437 6.25 7.37 7.54 5.04 
113% 113% 111 112 107% é) owek 2,200 4,500 Pe 2, Re No 500,000 4.50 Tete ee Gaia a 
134 135% 132 135% 130 136% 129 1,300 3,000 6% cum. deb 100 1,092,948 6.00 81.70 84.21 56.81 
156% 167 149% 198 144 185 156 9,800 21,700 Eastman Kodak ........ No ys EN A eee See 8.2 6 90 
165% 165% 157 164 150 166 152 580 67 CI fo incl ees 100 GLiGor. G00. os uisces 306.64 258.09 
26% 8 22% 32% 18 35% 23% 17,700 39.900 Freeport Texas ........ 10 796,380 1.50 3.30 2.43 1.78 

9% 9% 7% 19 8% 18 9% 6,400 19,909 Gen. Printing Ink ...... 1 735,960 1.20 4:32 1.32 97 
22% 27% 20% 51% 19% 55% 39% 18,100 ee so” SS oer a No Eo pa 5 Soe 3.29 2.74 
42% 51% 42% 58% 43 56 52% 200 1,709 41%4% cum. pfd. .... 50 Oe a aM FRIESE ake 15.43 13.23 
95 95 86 117% 80% 133 995% 700 B.FO0 -2eGROt  AUas 5. 0cn ies «aise 25 Rare G00 oh eked 6.55 7.58 
56 58 49% 92% 50 7 42 8,600 23,200 Hercules Powder ...... No 1,316,710 2.62 2.97 3.24 2.12 
128 130 126% 135% 125 135 126 240 300 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 96,194 6.00 50.75 48.97 36.30 
21 22 16 47% 15 413% 25% 11,400 33,200 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 2.00 34 2.24 1.00 
23.25 17 64% 20 48 37 5,000 12,700 Interchem. ............ No SOGG58) QO Fe) 3.02 2.21 
84 95 83% 111% 92 112 107 260 420 CF. WEGs Sas owas 75% 100 GO STF :G.08 "040 ou 18.97 16.15 

3% 3% 2% 9% 2 5% 2% 6.800 29,700 Intern. Agricul. ....... No 438,048 ... 16 —1.55 —.99 
26% 29 20 63% 18% 47% 22% 1,000 6,200 7% cum. pr. pfd. .. 100 100,000 3.00 7.70 .23 2.69 
503% 52% 43% 73% 37 6638 43% 174,800 476,200 Intern. Nickel ......... Ho: 346806025 + 3:28 ads. 2.40 1.65 
20% 22% 20 28% 19% 30 23 1,100 TRO: SOOM. GOI a eS esas: No ty. nee 2c Bera ee 1.65 1.32 
22% 22% 21 36 191%, 3634 29% 200 600 Kellogg (Spencer) ..... No 500,000 1.60 2.81 2.62 2.22 
34%Z 42 31% 79 33% 80% 47% 24,100 51,000 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2506127. BOO ORS gs 4.14 3.26 
17% 20 16% 26% 14 46% 32% 7,100 13,400 Liquid Carbonic ....... No 700,000 2.75 2.37 1.58 1.29 
25% 25% 22% 41% 22 42% 27% 3,700 8.000 Mathieson Alkali ....... No 828,191 1.65 1.81 1.76 1.44 
88% 91% 77% 107% 71 103 79 11,900 20,800 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,114,388 3.00 4.40 4.01 3.45 
112% 113 11 09 105 ray a 100 200 AG To Wisse saws No Se. Ga tS Keeeures Vea so 
22% 293%4 20% 44 18 36% 26% 39,400 63,800 National Lead ......... 10 3,098,310 .50 95 1.71 1.08 
158 159 6158 171 153 171 155 100 400 7% cum. “A” pfd. . 100 243,676 7.00 22.86 33.83 25.40 
132% 136 130% 150 127 147 137% 180 270 6% cum. “B” pfd. 100 103,277 6.00 43.77 74.50 49.05 
17 19% 12% 41% 103 40 9 75,800 204,000 Newport Industries 1 519,347 SO Oe ek -98 57 
55 66% 48% 1034 51% 82 64 19,600 54,700 Owens-Illinois Glass .... 12.50 2,661,204 4.00 3.51 3.80 2.09 
49% 50% 455% 65% 43% 56 401% 12,800 32,100 Procter & Gamble ...... © 6,325,087. 2.75 4.08 2.39 2.23 
1185 11834 117 118% 114% 122% 115% 520 2,050 A) ieee 100 169,5 5.00 1587.05 94.14 88.15 
155g 18% 14% 34% 14% 28% 14% 14,000 29,100 Shell Union Oil ........ mo SO70:0es. (00 es 1.58 .37 
99% 101% 96% Ion 91 127% 102 3,000 5,400 5%% cum. pfd. 100 yy | a ha 65.49 17.92 
28% 34% 24% 60 26% 47% 19% 9,400 S950): “GRO OG) 54 ek be oases No pit ee | Saar ee 4.42 2.17 
93 93 90% 102% 88 132 97% 100 40 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 ES SE 73.16 39.00 
33% 35% 31% 50 26% 48% 32% 25,300 F400 Sc, NS. wc bias oes faa re a 6 Sad EN a 3.09 1,98 
53 54% 44% 76 42 70% 51% 100,900 220,700 S. O. New Jersey ...... 25 96,284,767. * B50" eck. 3.73 2.39 

6% 8 6 15 5% 13 5 6,100 SOF0G PEO, Loar iets licks aces 5 853,696 cae hee bate 41 -22 
43 44% 37% 653 34% 551% 28% 83,300 OSE FOG: SRROR GOED. via. 5 cde bes 25 10,876,509 Bide Seen 4.10 1.57 
32%, 34 27 44 23% 44% 33 12,300 35,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur .... No OC eee © ¢ Sa geek 2.57 1.94 
78 79% 67% 111 61% 105% 71% 57,300 124,900 Union Carbide & Carbon No 9,000,743 3.20 ee eais 4.09 3.06 
46% 495% 39 91 36% 96% 68 6,000 19,600 United Carbon ........ No 397,885 4.50 5.40 5.54 4.71 
19% 23% 17% 43% 16% 59 31% 8,200 23,900 U. S. Indus. Ale. ...... No DUE, 638s 8 ome wom —.20 2.16 
18 2054 15 39% 91% 30% 16% 19,400 71,200 Vanadian Corp. Amer. .. No mo | OS a Cid ae 40 —1.13 

44 5% 3% 12% 22% 8% 843 8,900 62,500 Virginia-Caro. Chem, ... No 486,708 ..... —.05 —2.44 —.79 
28 32% 22% 74% 18% 58% 28% 9,000 36,900 6% cum. part. pfd. 100 213,392 1.50 5.88 -44 4.20 
14% 15% 12 27% 10% 32 19% 900 4,600 Westvaco Chlorine ..... No SSP 568 ROO. oe Betas 1.17 4.37 
26% 26% 24 34% 21% 35% 313% 1,400 2,900 Cums ofa eo ass 30 SSR000 2 350 8 sas tes 3.26 3.22 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 

25% 26% 23 37 17% 40% 29% 30,900 59,600 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ... 10 2,454,425 -60 i 1.61 

oa 2 1 3% ee Tis earn eee British Celanese Am. R. 10/ © :4,222,667 |... .. % SE | 

70 82 67 124 69 116% 99% 375 575 Celanese,7%cum.I1stpfd. 100 148,179 7.00 : 21.96 

4% 4% 3% 15 3 16% 9 2,700 3,200 Celluloid Corp. ........ 15 194,951... .:.. : —.95 
12 12 12 14% 10% 15 11% 100 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ....... £1 24,000,000 94% —st...... 8.40% 7.51% 

94 9% 7h 10% 3% 10% 5 2,400 5,200 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No a ERS CSE -61 -16 
37% 37% «35 47% 31 55 39 200 500 Heyden Chem. Corp. ... 100 RR: Sen 3.56 3.22 
80 90 79 «147% 77 140 98% 6,500 14,400 Pittsburgh Plate Glass . 25 2,142,443 650 ...... 7.15 5.32 
87 90 81 154% 72% 154% 117 7,400 12,900 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 633,927 6.00 8.44 8.04 6.19 
108% 110 107 114 106% 116 110 20 280 5% cum. pfd. ..... 100 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 33.17 
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Feb. 1938 1937 1936 Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Bonds Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Feb. 1938 1938 

104% 104% 103 109% 99 117% 107% 239,000 467,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. 5%4’s ............ 1949 5% M-N $25,300,000 
29% 31 27 42% 23 42% 27% 156,000 709,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. ........... 1967 4%-5 J 12,067,000 
10334 104 10234 102% 100% ... ee 80,006 ESS ;000: DOW SOMONE o's ood Sad oo whe vps Cea Ene 1951 3 J-D 5,000,000 
100% 100% 100 102 98% 102% 96% 6,00 51,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942.. 1942 5 M-N 5,533,000 
31%% 32% 29 35% 21% 39 21 181,000 362,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. ............... 1975 4 J-D 30,500,000 
223%, 22% 20% 25% 20% = 35 23% 9,000 TOG ee SS 6 hae a ba. obec § Sete cies 1948 6 A-D 1,500,000 
101% 10134 973% 102 93 101% 9414 351,000 943,000 Shell Union Oil .............ccccceceeeee 1951 3% M-S __ 58,800,000 
99 9935 97 10233 94 102% 9656 © 96,000 294,000 Skelly Oil oo... ..0.cccecccavecscccccces 1951 4 j-J 9,000,000 
99 100 95 105 93% 105 103 17,000 S000. Tenn. ‘Cotp.: deb.) Cre “Be vos eke ceecced es 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
106 106% 104% 105% 100 106 101% 291,000 FELIU “EWM RSS awn 5 oh ols s Sls kore pedevee cs 1951 3% J-D 60,000,000 
88 88 81 111 81 98% 85% 34,000 137,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5’s ...........-+0- 1941 5 A-O 2,800,000 
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* Paid in 1937, including extras but excluding dividends paid in 
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stock, 





** For either fiscal or calendar years. 
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Huge °37 Farm Crop 

The ’37 crop production is estimated by 
U. S. D. A. as the largest since ’28 and 
only 6% less than the all-time peak 
reached in ’20. Aggregate production of 
principal crops in ’37 was 40% over 36, 
which was an unusually low year because 
of the drought in certain areas. Im- 
portant increases over last year include 
nearly 6 million bales of cotton, a billion 
bushels of corn, a quarter of a billion 
bushels of wheat, 70 million bushels of 
potatoes, and 320 million Ibs. of tobacco. 
These large increases naturally resulted 
in declines in prices and have so altered 
the farm outlook that it is now predicted 
that farmers’ income as a whole will be 
less in ’38 than in 737. 





| FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION COMPARED WITH 
FARM CASH INCOME 

(Fertilizer Consumption in milhons of tons; 

Farm Income in billions of dollars) 








°o 
32 33 MH 35 3% 37 1938 


1944 25 26 27 26 29 30 31 
“Incruding Government payments 











—National Fertilizer Review 


In view of 5 consecutive annual in- 
creases, resulting in a 37 income more 
than twice that of 32, some leveling off 
or a recession would not be surprising. 
The farmer will have more money to buy 
and pay for fertilizer. But will he? The 
outlook is doubtful. 





HOW THE PRICES OF SOME MANUFACTURED 
COMMODITIES HAVE CHANGED, 1929 to 1937 


103 Iron and@ Steel 
1 103 Paper gud Pulp 


100 Bldg. Uaterials 
97 Farm Machinery 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 











—National Fertilizer Association 


Fertilizer used on crops other than 
cotton rose to a new peak in’37, exceeding 
36 by nearly a million tons, and was 
about a half million tons above ’30, the 
preceding peak. Several factors account 
for this including the improvement in 
farm income, the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program, increasing attention given 
to fertilizing pastures and grasslands, 
greater use of fertilizers on fruits and 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF AMMONIATES* 
Fish scrap, Fish scrap, 
dried wet acid- Tankage High grade 
11-12% ulated, 6% 11% ground 
ammonia, ammonia, ammonia, blood, 
Sulfate 15% bone 3% bone 15% bone 16-17% 
Nitrate of Cottonseed phosphate, phosphate, phosphate, ammonia, 
ofsoda ammonia meal f.o.b. fac- f.o.b.fac- f.o.b. Chi- Chicago, 
per unit bulk S.E. Mills tory, bulk tory, bulk cago, bulk, bulk, 
bulk per unit perunit perunitN perunitN perunitN per unitN 
1910-14 ... $2.68 $2.85 $3.50 $3.53 $3.05 $3.37 $3.52 
BOS: fo aie'e010 3.04 2.58 6.07 4.66 3.54 1.75 4.99 
SONS es ewe 3.02 2.90 6.19 4.83 4.25 4.59 5.16 
BURG. $:6's- 2.99 2.44 5.87 5.03 4.41 3.60 4,25 
| ANS aa 3.11 2.47 5.41 5.34 4.71 3.97 4.75 
| he 3.06 2.41 4.40 4.95 4.15 4.36 4.90 
DS Sa Ee 3.01 2.26 5.07 5.87 4.35 4.32 5.70 
PERS -4'. hie 2.67 2.20 7.06 6.63 5.28 4.92 6.00 
i Ser ae 2.57 1.93 5.64 4.93 4.69 4.61 5.72 
RO are ack-8 2.47 1.71 4.78 4.96 4.15 3.79 4.58 
WU Hc de ale 2.34 1.36 3.10 3.94 3.33 2.11 2.46 
ROG M cane 1.87 .95 2.18 2.17 1.82 1.21 1.36 
ROGG 2655's 5 1.52 1.03 2.95 2.85 2.58 2.06 2.46 
RVGS. ice cs 1.52 1.11 4.46 3.14 2.84 2.67 3.27 
eGR Ss ces 1.47 1.06 4.59 3.10 2.65 3.06 3.65 
1996= .. on 1.53 1.14 4.17 3.42 2.67 3.58 25 
1937 
Jan. 1.58 337 5.48 4.81 5.63 
Feb. 1.58 1.22 5.56 Mee Gad 4.62 5.21 
Mar. 1.58 1.22 5.56 4.32 3.67 4.37 4.61 
y ren 1.58 1.21 6.34 5.04 3.86 4.55 4.75 
MSe 4-08 1.58 1.21 6.75 5.10 3.81 4.41 4.55 
June ... 1.58 1.19 6.52 4.86 3.76 3.94 4.09 
July ... 1.66 1.19 5.38 4.86 3.70 3.90 8.90 
Aug. 1.69 1.19 3.89 4.86 3.70 3.88 3.94 
Sept. 1.69 1.24 3.41 4.48 3.60 3.40 3.82 
Oct. 1.69 1.27 3.11 4.19 3,52 3.75 3.97 
tt ee 1.69 1.30 3.45 4.25 3.52 3.40 3.67 
BPES faa wee 1.69 1.30 3.52 ° 3.39 3.41 3.48 
Index Numbers (1910-14 = 100) 
High grade 
Nitrate Sulfate of Cottonseed Fish scrap, Fish scrap, ground 
of soda ammonia meal dried wet Tankage blood 
i. err ee 113 90 173 132 117 140 142 
BONG). oa8tss 112 102 177 137 140 136 147 
pe 111 86 168 142 145 107 121 
SUEO. <kcses 115 87 154 151 155 117 135 
BORG oo c'cne%s 113 84 126 140 136 129 139 
: ee 112 79 145 166 143 128 162 
3986 F502. 100 77 202 188 173 146 170 
\ sea 96 68 161 142 154 137 162 
BOGOF ices é 92 60 136 141 136 112 130 
30: ae 88 48 88 112 109 63 70 
(SR i 71 33 62 62 60 36 39 
rh: SNR 59 36 84 81 85 97 71 
pi ee 59 39 127 89 93 79 93 
i | eae 57 37 131 88 87 91 104 
A0GGS fi ss 59 40 119 97 89 106 121 
1937 
Jan, 59 41 156 141 156 
FOR acs 59 43 159 afk aaa 134 143 
pe ea 59 43 159 121 119 126 126 
BOB 6 6 5% 58 42 181 147 132 131 133 
May 57 42 193 147 131 132 134 
June 58 42 186 147 131 120 123 
July 62 42 154 140 120 121 117 
7 See 63 42 111 140 121 116 118 
Sept. ... 63 45 97 127 117 101 110 
OR 4 od 63 45 89 113 113 111 110 
1 AP 64 46 99 116 111 99 102 
DOGS os 64 46 100 108 98 95 
* Source: “The Potash Journal,’ published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 








vegetables, as indicated by new high 
records made in ’37 in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. But in spite of the large fer- 
tilizer tonnage in ’37, its purchase took 
but small part of farmer’s income. Of 
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every dollar of ’37 farm cash income, 
excluding income from cotton and cotton- 
seed, about 2.16c was spent for the fer- 
tilizer used on crops other than cotton. 
With the exception of ’36, this is the 
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lowest ratio in the past 10 years. In ’30 


it was 2.96c. 


Outlook for °38 Season 


Decrease in farm income has forced a 
downward revision of earlier estimates 
of likely tonnages for ’38. There are, 
however, additional factors, such as the 
newly passed farm program, a possible 
lower demand for farm products, un- 
settled business conditions generally, 
higher labor costs, likely increases in 
freight rates, and higher costs for certain 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEXES 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1926-1928 = 100 











1 
1939 © 193 1931-1932 1933 1934 





1935 1936 19357 1938 











—National Fertilizer Association 


Comparison of fertilizer prices with all 
commodities 


raw materials which make forecasting 
extremely hazardous. The large cotton 
crop has added a large cottonseed meal 
tonnage which must be taken into account. 
Possibility of an unfavorable hours and 
wage bill confronts producers and is ex- 
tremely important because of the highly 
seasonal character of the industry. TVA 
is another factor lending still further un- 
certainty to the situation. 

The Potash Journal, at the moment, 
estimates 6,900,000 tons for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, but states, “Variations 
around this figure will depend upon the 
ultimate effects of the indeterminable 
factors.” 

Indicated decrease in tonnage is greater 
in some parts than in others. Maximum 
variations in the Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic states are much lower than in the 
cotton growing areas and it is in the 
states that are predominantly given over 
to cotton that the greatest decline is 
likely. Last year, according to a N. Y. 
Cotton Exchange Weekly Trade Report, 
the cotton growers fertilized a larger per- 
centage of their acreage than in any year 
since 1930, and they applied more fertilizer 
per fertilized acre than in any year back 
to and including 1922, which is as far 
back as figures on this subject are avail- 
able. They fertilized 35.9% of their 
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Super- pebb: 
phosphate 68% f. 
Balti- mines mines, 
more, bulk, bulk, 
perunit perton 
1910-14 $0.54 $3.61 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


141 
154 
185 
126 
114 
1138 
118 
1138 
113 


Washington, D. O. 





WHOLESALE PRICES OF PHOSPHATES AND POTASH* 


Florida Tennessee Muriate 
a —" of potash 2 — of aren — _* 
ro ags, 
0.b. 75% f.0.b. per unit, 
c.f. At- 


lantic and lantic and lantic 
perton Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports 


Index Numbers (1910-14 — 100) 


* Source: “The Potash Journal,” published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., 


Sulfate Sulfate Manure 


per unit, 
c.i.f. At- 


$24.18 $0.66 


$0.65 








acreage, compared with only 32.8% in ’36, 
23.1, a minimum in recent years, in 1932, 
and 40.0 in 1930. Fertilizer consumption 
in tobacco, citrus, and truck areas should 
show the minimum change from last year. 
Fertilizer sales in the South are expected 
to be from 15 to 25% under last year. In 
many respects conditions are not quite 
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as bad as they are being painted. Credit 
situation is fairly good in contrast with 
a year ago when many loans were granted. 
There is every reason to believe that 
plenty of credit will be available for the 
purchase of fertilizer where needed. 

In the Midwest the lot of the farmer 
is not as bad as the low price of corn 
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would indicate. About 90% of the corn 
produced is fed to livestock and the de- 
crease in the price of livestock has not 
been in proportion to the decrease in 
corn. Low potato prices will probably 
adversely affect the acreage of potatoes 
during the coming season. But little re- 
duction in tonnage is expected on the 
West Coast. 

At the moment there are good reasons 
to believe that an upturn in business may 
be expected within the first quarter. If 
the sensitive indices of business should 
begin to move upward before the active 
fertilizer season begins the adverse psy- 
chological influence will be largely 
nullified. 

After considerable delays the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Bill was passed in 
February. Bill provides a number of 
controls through a variety of devices. 
Farmers are to have a chance to receive 
payment from a $500,000,000 fund for 
cooperating to conserve the soil. If this 
cooperation is insufficient to maintain a 
near enough balance between production 
and demand to sustain prices, there will 
be government price-fixing loans to place 
a floor under the prices of the affected 
commodities. Aim is to sustain prices 
at a point where proceeds from corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco will pro- 
vide a return to the producers which is 
as nearly equal to the parity price as 
funds available for parity payments will 
permit. It is hoped that the new measure 
will enable farmers to obtain the same 
relative share of the national income that 
they received between 1909 and 1914. 
Measure is extremely complicated, and as 
passed, pleases very few. Average allot- 
ments will decrease cotton acreage 22- 
25% below ’37, while flue-cured tobacco 
marketing quotas are nearly 20% lower 
than last year’s production. 





Comparison, Purchasing Power 
Wholesale Price Dollar 


Fertilizer Materials and Mixed Fertilizers, 
1937-36* 


(1926 = $1.000) 
1937 1936—, 
Fert. ‘Fert. 


Ma- Mixed Ma- Mixed 
Month terials Fert. terials Fert. 


0 err $1.416 $1.401 $1.558 $1.453 
ee 1.414 1.895 1.550 1.453 
(Soe: 1.422 1.395 1.543 1.464 
J peepee 1.414 1.889 1.548 1.550 
cia ove 1.416 1.885 1.546 1.531 
June ..... 1.418 1.3883 1.563 1.515 
A i ae 1.403 1.848 1.534 1.456 
SO 1.895 1.887 1.499 1.443 
Sept. .... 1.893 1.837 1.479 1.441 
ee cee. 1.879 1.385 1.484 1.435 
re 1.391 1.842 1.471 1.487 
Fe 6 a sais ee occe» ABO 142 


* Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 











-COMBINED INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS, FARM PRODUCTS AND ALL COMMODITIES 


Prices paid Whole- 
by farmers _ sale 
forcom- prices of 


Twelve Mineral Organic Phos- 
Farm modities all com- 


fertilizer ammoni- ammoni- _ phoric 


prices* bought* modities+ materialst ates ates acid Potash 
1920 211 201 225 224 149 232 226 189 
1921 125 152 142 123 95 105 148 182 
1922 182 149 141 116 101 142 107 86 
1923 142 152 147 114 106 141 103 80 
1924 143 152 143 1038 97 124 94 76 
1925 156 157 151 111 100 1380 109 78 
1926 145 155 146 112 98 129 112 82 
1927 139 153 189 112 94 1386 102 95 
1928 149 155 141 125 90 161 112 94 
1929 146 153 189 119 83 142 116 95 
19380 126 145 126 106 77 121 104 96 
1931 87 124 107 85 69 79 92 96 
1932 65 107 95 71 54 52 85 96 
1933 70 109 96 75 50 71 81 92 
1934 90 123 109 81 51 86 89 71 
1935 108 125 117 84 49 96 90 63 
1936 114 124 118 99 52 106 88 70 
1937 
Jan 1381 128 125 106 50 141 93 75 
Feb 127 182 126 105 61 138 94 75 
Mar 128 182 128 103 51 184 94 75 
Apr. 130 134 128 108 51 146 94 75 
May 128 1384 128 108 51 147 94 70 
June 124 184 127 104 50 136 94 70 
July 125 183 128 95 52 128 94 76 
Aug 123 132 128 95 52 119 95 76 
Sept 118 180 128 99 538 105 99 76 
Oct 112 128 125 94 54 108 94 30 
Nov 107 128 122 93 54 104 93 80 
Dec 104 128 119 98 54 105 98 80 


*U. 8. D. A. figures. 

t Department of Labor index converted to 1910-14 base. 

t The Index numbers of prices of fertilizer materials are based on original study made 
by the Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, Oornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. These indexes are complete since 1897. Source: The “Potash Journal,’ 
published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., Washington, D. 0 








PRICE INDEXES 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1926-1928 — 100 
re Fertilizer Materials—, —All Commodities—, 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 




















19 93 
ME oyu shane aidsece @ 73.0 75.8 64.4 70.7 78.0 84.9 
WUGMOT <i ca cuuile vss 73.0 76.7 64.6 71.1 77.7 86.0 
MEMEO 3 4's Gao bla een 72.1 76.9 65.3 70.8 76.9 87.9 
pT Sree rr ree 70.4 77.0 65.7 71.3 76.8 88.0 
Mh edie Can ee sue Ces 70.7 77.8 65.6 71.9 75.6 87.7 
WE 65 Ced 60Kb es BERG s Ti. 77.3 65.1 70.4 76.6 87.0 
PE Ae ey Oe a 73.1 78.6 65.1 72.2 78.5 88.5 
ME ag suc Ow kaeeas 73.7 79.9 67.2 72.3 79.9 87.4 
September ......e..- 74.0 80.4 67.4 72.6 80.2 86.9 
NIUE 6 6é0 WCNC cans 74.6 80.5 67.9 73.8 80.1 83.9 
OORT 05k Kasvctene 74.7 79.9 68.3 73.2 80.7 80.5 
December: ....cecvcese 75.9 79.8 69.2 72.8 81.9 78.3 
POTASH DELIVERIES BY QUARTERS, 1937* 
Sulfate of 
Actual As Potash Manure otash 
K,0 Salts Muriate Salts Sulfate Kainit Magnesia 
1st Quarter ...... 131,388 266,354 184,996 18,634 20,801 89,582 2,391 
2nd Quarter ..... 47,279 93,1381 70,581 4,240 4,253 12,975 1,082 
8rd Quarter ..... 150,026 280,348 216,188 14,261 25,190 17,143 7,566 
4th Quarter ..... 187,864 367,684 266,933 20, 659 36,415 $4,181 9,596 
Totals ’37 .. 516,558 1,007,515 738,866 55,066 86,660 106,289 20,634 
Totals °36 ... 368,988 681,337 519,165 62,536 62,893 26,231 10,612 
* Deliveries within the continental U. S., Canada, Ouba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
Source: American Potash Institute. 
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Sulfurie Acid 


(By Fertilizer Manufacturers Only) 








CONSUMPTION IN MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZER, AND SHIPMENTS* 


Statistics on monthly production, (Quantities expressed as Basic 50° Baumé, in short tons. 


re- 
shipments, and stocks 
for the years 1937 and 
58 fer- 
tilizer manufacturers for 1937 and 64 for 
1936, are given in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
Production in ’37 totaled 2,212,217 tons, 
as compared with but 1,746,657 in 36 and 
1,654,685 in *35. 


37, of 


The division line for the 


ceipts, consumption, Northern and Southern Areas is the south line of Virginia projected westward.) 


of sulfuric acid, 


: i nsumption by Reportin 
1936, based on data reported by pe wees a edn ray whgand 
r-— facture of Fertilizer —, 
North- South- 
ern ern 
Area Area 


Shipments to Fertilizer 
Manufacturers (includ- Shipments to Other Than 
ing Exchange Transfers) Fertilizer Manufacturers 
North- South- North- South- 
ern ern ern ern 
Area Area Area Area 


Year 

and 
Month 

1937 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June .. 
July 
Aug. - 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
“nas 


Total Total Total 
164,320 75,308 
164,880 72,944 
196,134 102,899 
172,936 90,831 
146,301 68,407 
121,716 65,453 
141,935 64,444 
168,015 76,705 
144,273 64,522 
166,031 73,384 
166,778 82,548 
189,960 89,838 


Orr. ) 1, 943, 279 927, 263 1; 015, 996 


89,012 
91,936 
93,235 
$2,105 
77,894 
56,263 
77,491 
91,310 
79,751 
92,647 
vere 
100,12 


38,739 
30,551 
21,137 
17,600 
35,149 
21,658 
29,958 
35,138 
38,830 
39,587 
39,015 
41,263 


The substantial gain in 
reflects the im- 
proved demand for fertilizers in the past 


27,422 
24,493 
14,241 
13,020 
29,599 
12,977 
12,506 
13,751 
17,445 
17,951 
19,484 
24,988 


11,317 
6,058 
6,896 
4,580 
5,550 
8,681 

17,452 

21,387 

21,385 

21,636 

19,531 

16,275 


47,169 
41,864 
50,985 
50,239 
50,692 
62,464 
57,853 
56,418 
61,629 
61,654 
52,694 
51,243 


39,371 
34,151 
44,944 
43,458 
43,609 
54,713 
49,948 
49,372 
55,973 
53,850 
45,184 
44,438 


7,798 
7,713 
6,041 
6,781 
7,083 
7,751 
7,905 
7,046 
5,656 
7,804 
7,510 
6,805 


course, directly 


year. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS, ETC., REPORTED BY 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 

THOUBANOS 

SHORT TONS 


see PRODUCTION AND ascents 














388,625 227,877 160,748 644,904 559,011 85,893 











1936 
Jan. 
Feb. 


RSSoevinnHpAAiAtAS ona] 


CONSUMPTION, SHIPMENTS, AN’ Apr. 
T | 1] | | May 

} iT 1 + June 
CU | July 
sta a Aug. 114,521 54,095 60,426 
I UHL F Sept. 120,370 45,578 74,792 
AL Oct. .. 163,265 66,779 96,486 
Ree Sec decd Anneka aesce Nov. 175,123 79,395 95,728 
TFT T Toeedaiate vo | v Dec. 180,560 84,302 96,258 


pase THAN FERTILIZER URERO 
Total 


Pree © Telahsdellel e Tl 

sc Ress Sueaest Ess Sgtaa es aessegh ir.) 1,468,098 716,735 
1935 1936 

—Bureau of the Census 














125,730 
117,864 
106,785 
81,921 
82,396 
95,168 
99,325 








57,855 
57,052 
62,750 
45,724 
44,172 
60,081 
57,950 


67,875 
60,812 
44,035 
36,197 
38,224 
35,087 
41,375 


35,007 
20,921 
22,307 
13,258 
20,870 
18,129 
22,106 
81,221 
24,103 
23,477 
27,388 
37,840 


28,843 
14,870 
17,804 

9,676 
14,245 
12,524 
13,829 
15,908 
10,954 
11,373 
17,345 
28,017 


6,164 
6,051 
4,503 
3,582 
6,625 
5,605 
8,277 
15,313 
13,149 
12,104 
10,043 
9,823 


47,163 
37,170 
54,306 
55,451 
53,492 
49,744 
563,351 
45,962 
51,118 
56,538 
57,756 
44,860 


35,402 
29,705 
49,031 
49,221 
46,627 
43,208 
44,752 
39,897 
44,938 
50,902 
50,842 
38,881 


11,761 
7,465 
5,275 
6,230 
6,865 
6,536 
8,599 
6,065 
6.180 
5,636 
6,914 
5,979 









































































































































747,295 296,627 








195,388 101,239 606,911 523,406 83,505 





1935 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


162,658 
133,319 
104,041 
93,873 
87,944 
75,690 
94,980 
99,673 
101,708 
131,441 
125,496 
132,508 


Superphosphate production in ’37 ex- 
panded tremendously (see superphosphate 
statistics), the estimated gain being 30% 
above the ’36 total. As a result, much 
greater tonnages of sulfuric were con- 
sumed, and in fact this outlet accounted 
for the largest single tonnage consump- 
tion of acid. According to preliminary 
estimates, the consumption of acid in 
superphosphate production was greater in 
°37 than in ’29. 

An increase in acid stocks at the end 
of the year was reported, in comparison 
with the end of ’36, the respective ton- 
nages being 87,290 and 71,636. This in- 
crease, of course, was largely the result 
of the uncertainties that developed in the 
last few months of 737 

The first half of ’°37 saw a mild scarcity 
of sulfuric acid. Prices were generally 
firm throughout the year. In the period 


81,540 
62,568 
50,806 
49,060 
54,454 
48,356 
55,216 
43,778 
41,204 
56,652 
58,215 
61,892 


81,118 
70,751 
53,235 
44,813 
33,490 
27,334 
39,764 
55,895 
60,504 
74,789 
67,281 
70,616 


39,693 
30,615 
41,990 
33,855 
18,473 
25,381 
24,684 
28,516 
30,888 
28,031 
29,525 
38,363 


370,014 273,739 


24,304 
17,470 
36,505 
29,623 
14,681 
22,308 
19,485 
19,647 
17,395 
20,128 
21,735 
30,458 


15,389 
13,145 
5,485 
4,232 
3,792 
8,073 
5,199 
8,869 
13,493 
7,903 
7,790 
7,905 


35,186 
38,716 
42,319 
40,293 
29,714 
34,382 
40,739 
48,404 
46,717 
50,802 
45,478 
51,116 


27,331 
29,494 
35,256 
33,218 
23,014 
29,756 
34,601 
89,412 
39,313 
41,151 
37,472 
42,043 








otal _ 
(¥r.) 1,343,331 663,741 


679,590 96,275 503,866 412,061 





Source: Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 








CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE PAST 10 YEARS 


under review a number of new plants 
were constructed, several for fertilizer 
producers. 

With an almost certain decline in fer- 
tilizer consumption in ’38, it is expected 
that sulfuric acid production and con- 
sumption by fertilizer manufacturers will 
show substantial reduction in the current 
year from the highly satisfactory figures 


of ’37. 


360 





Corn 
bushels 
2,644,995,000 
1,507,089,000 
2,296,669,000 
1,377,126,000 
2,330,237,000 
2,908,045,000 
2,567,306,000 
0 pet 048,000 
2,622,189,000 
2,839,959,000 


Wheat 
bushels 
873,993,000 
626,766,000 
626,344,000 
496,929,000 
527,413,000 
726,831,000 
900,219,000 
850,959,000 
806,508,000 
902,749,000 


Oats 
bushels 


1,146,258,000 


85,506,000 


1,194,902,000 


525,889,000 
722,485,000 


1,242,437,000 
1,117,970,000 
1,402,026,000 
1,2 
1,449,931,000 


38,654,000 


Barley 
bushels 
219,635,000 
147,475,000 
285,774,000 
118,348,000 
156,104,000 
229,950,000 
198,389,000 
825,893,000 
307,105,000 
356,868,000 


Rye 
bushels 
49,449,000 
25,319,000 
58,597,000 
16,045,000 
21,184,000 
39,855,000 
32,026,000 
50,234,000 
40,269,000 
41,776,000 


Cotton 
bales 
18,746,000 
12,407,000 
10,638,000 

9,636,000 
13,177,000 
12,727,000 
17,096,000 
14,243,000 
14,919,000 
14,373,000 
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SULFURIC ACID STOCKS, END 
OF MONTH* 


(Table 3) 


(Quantities expressed as Basic 50° Baumé, 


in short tons. 


Division line for the North- 


ern and Southern Areas is the south line 
of Virginia projected westward.) 


Year and 
Month 
1937 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1936 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Northern 
Total Area 
72,473 46,711 
74,400 48,026 
72,585 48,882 
68,352 43,602 
67,475 42,367 
76,052 46,930 
75,608 48,103 
67,167 40,768 
71,767 42,972 
76,403 44,895 
91,498 62,274 
87,290 58,216 


88,356 57,478 
93,724 64,005 
83,375 55,355 
75,304 49,367 
75,208 51,046 
77,207 52,160 
74,325 48,681 
77,590 50,625 
72,971 46,716 
74,604 47,234 
74,563 47,490 
71,636 45,266 


* Source: De 
of the Census. 





pt. 


of Commerce, 


Southern 


www e 


Om OF 


pw bw 
Ko} 
ur rar _ =] 
bo 
oon 


30,878 
29,719 
28,020 
25,937 
24,162 
25,047 
25,644 
26,965 
26,255 
27,370 
27,073 
26,370 


Bureau 














Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


(Short Tons) 


Prod.! 
69,698 
63,861 
71,592 
69,820 
71,903 
64,093 
69,204 
71,499 
68,990 
62,806 


Tot.’37 776,911 


Tot.’36 694,341 171,666 118,476 747,531 


TREND OF AMMONIUM SULFATE 
SUPPLIES IN THE U.S 


. 


Avail- 

able* 
Im- Ex- for con- 
ports? ports’ sumpt. 
720 474 69,944 
18,165 304 81,722 
6,306 581 77,317 
7,456 12,359 64,917 
7,271 8,216 70,958 
7,078 4,483 66,688 
11.068 10,138 70,134 
7,146 9,498 69,147 
4,752 7,607 66,135 
3,076 10,447 55,435 
13,339 15,103 48,470 
6,419 3.576 46,054 





92,796 82,786 786,921 





domestic 
Hawaii; 





Rico and Hawaii; 


1 Bureau of Mines estimate of sulfate 
equivalent of all forms of ammonia recov- 
ered at by-product coke-ovens; 
imports from foreign countries into Puerto 
3 Excludes deliveries of 


2 Includes 


material to Puerto Rico and 
*No official statistics are com- 


piled for stocks or sales. 


SULFURIC ACID* 


(Data reported by Fertilizer Manufacturers only) 


PRODUCTION AND RECEIPTS 


(Quantities expressed as Basic 50° Baumé, in short tons. 


The division line for the 


Northern and Southern Areas is the south line of Virginia projected westward.) 


Produced by Reporting 
7-—— Manufacturers ———, 


Year 
and 
Month Total 
1937 
Jan. 176,492 
Feb. 178,979 
Mar. 193,979 
Apr. 180,040 
May 176,703 
June 154,275 
July 166,927 
Aug. 179,008 
Sept. 188,252 
Oct. 212,258 
Nov. 205,796 
Dec. 199,508 
Total a 
(Yr.) 2,212,217 
1936 
Jan. 156,878 
Feb. 152,860 
Mar. 141,339 
Apr. 119,565 
May 126,419 
June 122,681 
July 121,166 
Aug. 141,501 
Sept. 135,717 
Oct. 169,814 
Nov. 176,500 
Dee. 182,217 
Total —_——_— 


North- South- 
ern ern 
Area Area 
105,147 71,345 
100,828 78,151 
116,788 77,191 
112,289 67,751 
112,039 64,664 
97,198 57,077 
94,793 72,134 
100,491 78,517 
114,038 74,21 
121,139 91,119 
122,398 83,398 
116,444 85,064 
1,313,592 898,625 








100,839 5 
96,959 5 
97,744 48,595 
85,638 3: 
90,399 3 
85,714 3 
82,888 3 

87,752 53,749 
78,035 57,682 
95,477 74,337 

104,714 71,786 

105,218 76,999 


(Yr.) 1,746,657 1,111,377 635,280 


1935 
Total 


24,932 2 
13,352 4.839 8,513 
15,722 10,479 5,243 
10,721 6,079 4,642 
13,518 5,268 8,250 
15,437 8,727 6,710 
29,712 16,318 13,394 
30,065 9,545 20,520 
32,304 6,653 25,651 
3,439 12,988 30,451 
39,203 15,981 23,222 
43,844 23,355 20,489 


356,221 150,667 205,554 


312,249 


Received from Fertilizer 
Manufacturers (including 
--Exchange Transfers)— 


North- South- 
ern ern 
Total Area Area 


34,201 
24,494 


24,782 


11,609 


9,583 


22,592 
14,911 
12,396 
12,606 


12,386 


7.661 


20,267 


15,993 8,283 7,710 
20,942 12,870 8,072 
29,438 15,060 14,378 
40,257 14,367 25,890 


34,454 13,357 21,097 


34,161 11,895 22,266 
32,622 15,001 17,621 
44.610 18.595 26,015 


12,129 


132,361 179,888 





(Yr.) 1,654,685 1,052,581 602,104 





* Source: 


317,527 137,399 180,128 


Received from other than 
Fertilizer Manufacturers 


North- South- 
ern ern 
Total Area Area 


40,372 


35,749 


26,790 


22,492 


17.680 33 

36,149 22,079 14,070 
38.569 20,058 18,511 
39,880 27,638 12,242 
82,937 18,218 14,719 
31,865 17,635 14,230 
26,484 12,749 3.735 
25,489 14,074 11,415 
35,264 27,296 7,968 
$4,140 20,167 13,973 


424,578 262,962 161,616 
22,193 8,307 13,886 
15,111 6,356 8,755 
15,988 12,712 3,276 
2.275 6,916 5,357 


16,725 11,056 5.669 
26,922 22,486 4,436 
21,111 13,935 7,176 

383 14,527 8,856 


12,840 10,078 
31.710 21,107 10,603 
44,523 27,143 17,380 
34,272 20,403 13,869 
287,129 177,788 109,341 
220,517 133,187 87,330 





Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

















FERTILIZER 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS AND EARNINGS 
1936 AND 1937* 


Average Average Average 

Employ- Weekly Hours Worked Hourly 
r~ Ment —, --Payrolls-, -~Earnings—, -—Per Week—, —Earnings— 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
PORUGREE Ka Keke 94.0 92.8 97.8 79.5 $14.85 $12.73 39.7 37. 37.3¢ 34.4¢ 
POOTUGEy. i... bois 96.1 94.1 86.9 76.8 14.58 12.19 40.7 34.8 385.6 35.0 
MOBO ics se ck 135.9 141.4 127.6 123.6 15.40 12.97 449 404 34.3 32.2 

PRUNE OE nid gis >. 9 0-4 151.6 138.0 150.9 123.9 16.19 13.42 45.6 41.0 35.5 32 
PROG OS ede bat eet 104.6 110.7 116.2 113.9 18.01 15.44 445 42.7 40.6 36.2 
4 Pee ee oe Tee 70.4> GBA. 79:23.: 652 17.06 15.25 40.2 39.0 42.5 39.0 
A Sg ie? OEE OP aR 69.8 67.4 77.1 64.1 17.85 14.48 39.4 37.5 45.3 38.6 
BURGER Ok. ees ase 783: 700... 79.0. 8678 17.91 14.92 39.2 38.7 45.9 38.5 
September ...... 84.6 89.7 97.2 93.1 19.16 16.14 41.1 42.2 46.7 38.2 
Oetenee 58s ads 80.5 76.9 83.2 69.7 17.16 14.84 38.8 40.3 44.2 36.7 
November ....... 69.8 Gee. ieee 14.77 39.3 37.6 
December ....... 80.4 2 ees 14.53 39.2 37.0 

*U. S. Dept. of Labor Indices are based on a 3-year average, 1923-25 


indexes from October, 


1936, to November, 


1937, are not 


strictly 


- 100. The 
comparable to previous 


ones because of the readjustment to the 1933 census of the indexes from October, 1936, on. 
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SULPHUR ‘TIES IN’ 


In one or another of its many forms and funciions, 
sulphur “ties in” with virtually every type of productive 
indusiry. li is‘so uniquely ihe “common factor” in 
industrial processes—and in farming operations too-- 
that a chart of sulphur shipments would trace generally 
the irend of American indusiry and agriculture. 


Research experts, in their laboratories, have long 
known sulphur as a key commodity. It is more than 
ever the Great Necessity now, in the unfolding of this 
new Aae of Chemicals. In grain field, orchard, plania- 
lion and ranch, sulphur is finding new services to 
render—not only as base of most fertilizers, but in 
new uses as an insecticide and fungicide. 


For 25 years the Freepor’ Sulphur Company has 
been the active ally of those whe look to chemical 
processes fo solve the problems of industry and agri- 
culture—as they are doing more and more. 


This experience and understanding, backed by 
ample stocks of 99.5 per cent pure elemental sulphur 
free of arsenic, selenium and tellurium, and up-to-date 
shipping facilities, assure you the most thorough ser- 
vice in connection wiih your sulphur needs. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Manufacture superphosphate. No, 2,106,223. Sven Gunnar Norden- 
gren, Landskrona, Sweden, to Aktiebolaget Kemiska Patenter, Lands- 
krona, Sweden. : é é 

Manufacture dry lime sulfur compositions; first treating calcium oxide 
with water to form solid calcium hydroxide and water. No. 2,106,294. 
Charles I. Chubbuck, San Marino, Calif. : : 

Manufacture di-calcium ortho phosphate of approximately 95% purity, 
using pure limestone in process. No. 2,108,940. Walter H. MacIntire, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Cellulose 


Method reducing corrosive properties of a derivative of cellulose. Nos. 
2,105,543-4. Herbert E. Martin and Dorsey A. Ensor, Cumberland, Md., 
to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. ‘tie 

Method reducing corrosive properties of a derivative of cellulose, by 
treatment with oxalic acid for at least one hour. No. 2,105,570. William 
Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Method effecting uniform esterification of non-fibrous cellulose. No. 
2,105,609. Mahlon G. Milliken to Hercules Powder Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. A : : 

Manufacture alkali cellulose, spraying cloud of caustic soda solution 
containing NaOH on wet wood pulp containing dry pulp. No. 2,106,111. 
Alfons Bayerl and Karl Kosslinger, Dessau, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. : ze : 

Film and sheet of organic derivatives of cellulose, comprising an organic 
acid ester of cellulose of low acyl value and a mixture of diethylene 
glycol and glycerin. No. 2,106,296. Camille Dreyfus, New York City, 
and George Schneider, Montclair, N. J., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. of Delaware. 

Manufacture organic acid esters of cellulose. No. 2,106,297. 
Dreyfus, London, England. : ; fy. : 

Treating a non-fibrous, hollow cellulosic gel pellicle, containing a pig- 
ment, with an aqueous solution of a water-soluble nitrite of a metal. No. 
2,106,786. Thos. F. Banigan, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, 
Del 


Production cellulose from ligno-cellulosic materials. No. 2,106,797. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Preparation acetone-soluble cellulose acetate. No. 2,106,811. 

Richter to Brown Co., both of Berlin, N. H. ; 

Process xanthating cellulose. No. 2,106,812. George A. Richter and 
Harold P. Vannah, to Brown Co., all of Berlin, N : 

Process etherifying an alkali cellulose with an excess of a lower alkyl 
halide in a closed reactor. No. 2,107,005. Walter J. Le Fevre and 
Joseph W. Britton, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. | 

Preparation low viscosity cellulose from cellulose fibers, removing non- 
cellulosic materials from fibers, subjecting resultant product to merceriza- 
tion, afterwards to action of a dilute alkaline solution. No. 2,108,125. 
Samuel Isaac Hoddeson, New Brunswick, N. J., and Roy Mackay 
Meiklejohn, New, York City, to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Preparation mixed cellulose ester compositions containing higher fatty 
acid esters. P ag 72108.483. Beary B. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., to East- 
man Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Method of and apparatus for saccharification of cellulose. No. 2,108,567. 
Heinrich Scholler, Munich-Solln, and Rudolf Eickenmeyer, Munich, 
Germany. 


Chemical Specialty 


Manufacture floor coverings; using in process a saturant containing 
solvent and print paint. No. 2,105,484. Louis Leonard Larson and 
George Lewis Schwartz to Krafelt Corp. of America, all of Wilmington, 
Del. 


Henry 


George A. 


Manufacture roofing material; immersing web of material impregnated 
with a saturant in a bath of melted coating material. No. 2,105,531. 
Harold W. Greider, Wyoming, and George Arthur Fasold, Cincinnati, O., 
to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., corp. of Ohio. seis 5 

Removal spray residue from fruits, etc., by application solution con- 
taining hydrochloric acid and an alkali metal salt of a sulfonated phenol 
compound. No. 2,105,606. Harry C. McLean and Albert L. Weber, to 
Endowment Foundation, all of New Brunswick, N. J. : 

Rust preventing composition for forming non-ionizing iron salts upon 
application to iron or steel articles, comprising ammonium sulfocyanate, 
methanol, oline, and butyl alcohol. No. 2,105,672. Robert Edward 
Sadtler, Selinsgrove, Pa. 3 4 : 

Adhesive and coating composition comprising polymerized haloprene 
dissolved in a cyclic ether of the glycols. No, 2,105,697. Alexander D. 
Macdonald, Malden, Mass., to B. B. Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 3 

Insecticide containing a polyselenide of a metal from the group of alkali 
metals and alkaline earth metals. No. 2,105,727. Charles B. Gnadinger, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ : 

Adhesive tape comprising a sheet of transparent cellulosic material 
joined to a sheet of transparent gelatinous material, adhesive being applied 
to outer edge of latter material. No. 2,105,728. Leon W. Geller, Astoria, 
N. Y., to Nelson J. Fonarow, New York City. : : 

Bleaching artificial silk; method inhibiting corrosion of aluminum in 
presence of an aqueous solution containing an alkali metal hypochlorite 
and free alkali. No. 2,105,839. Homer E. McNutt, Rome, Ga., to 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. ; : : 

Insecticidal oil, non-toxic to vegetation, consisting of a distillate frac- 
tion from crude petroleum oil. No. 2,105,856. Lysle R. Coleman, 
McAllen, and d L. Cowley, Alamo, Tex. wee 

Manufacture refractories, first preparing batch containing mixture of 
coarse and fine granules of olivine-bearing rock. No. 2,105,943. Victor 
Moritz Goldschmidt, Oslo, Norway. ) 

Metal backed pressure-sensitive adhesive. No. 2,106,133. Maurice A. 
Goldman to Johnson & Johnson, both of New Brunswick, N. J. : 

Wetting agents. No. 20,636. Re-issue. Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, 
Ill., to Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Manufacture improved lubricants. No. 2,106,247. Anthony H. Gleason, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Sizing textile yarn; by impregnation with an aqueous solution of an 
ammonium salt of a carboxyl-containing derivative of cellulose. No. 


2,106,298. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. ; 
Preparation mercapto-thiazole derivatives. No. 2,106,465. Ludwig 
rthner, Frankfort-am-Main, and Ewald Zaucker, Cologne-Mulheim, 


Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Lubricating oil, comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a_ halogenated 
oxygeniferous product. No. 2,106,554. Bert H. Lincoln and Alfred 
Henriksen, Ponca City, Okla., to the Lubri-Zol Development Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. : [ : 

Paste of paramagnetic particles for use in examination of paramagnetic 
materials for flaws by the magnetic method; comprising uniform dispersion 
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of finely divided paramagnetic particles in an oily vehicle, and a dis- 
persing agent. No. 2,106,882. Carl E. Betz, Park Ridge, Ill., to 

fagnaflux Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Resinous fireproofing composition for wood; acting on 1 mol. dicyandi- 
amide with about 2 mols. formaldehyde in presence of 1 mol. ammonia, 
under form of an ammonium salt. No. 2,106,938. Heinrich Tramm, 
Carl Clar, Paul Kuhnel, and Walter Schuff to Ruhrchemie Aktiengesell- 
schaft, all of Oberhausen-Holten, Germany. 

Wood preservative composition consisting of a copper sulfate, a water- 
soluble arsenate, and an alkali dichromate. No. 2,106,978. Sonti 
Kamesam, New Forest, Dehra Dun, British India. 

Insecticidal composition composed of a_ volatile petroleum solvent, 
betanaphthol, and diacetone alcohol. No. 2,106,983. Kenneth H. Klip- 
stein, Short Hills, N. J., to Caleco Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Insecticide; nicotine-peat reaction products. No. 2,107,058. Louis N. 
Markwood, Washington, D. C., dedicated to free use of People of the 
United States. 

Preparation wetting, emulsifying, dispersing, or cleansing agents, by 
monohalogenating aliphatic ketones of the general formula R-CO-CHs 
with agents containing a solubilizing group and a reactive hydrogen. No. 
2,107,197. Andre Butignot, Creil, France, to Compagnie Nationale de 
Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du Nord 
Reunies, Establissements Kuhlmann, Paris, France. 

Emulsion polishing composition, highly resistant to weather, comprising 
as a lustre restorer, an odorless, stearine-free fish oil; as a lubricator 
and cleanser, mineral oil, and water. No. 2,108,214. Leroy W. Shuger 
to Baltimore Paint & Color Works, Inc., both of Balto., Md. 

Improved joint compound having following elements: quick-setting 
cement, finely divided metallic aluminum, finely divided, degreased iron 
filings, lamp black, fine, sharp, clear sand, and finely powdered hydraulic 
lime. No. 2,108,276. Lewis L. Wadsworth, Winchester, Mass. 

Bearings: homogeneous composition consisting of rubber loaded with 
metallic lead which has been impregnated with castor oil. No. 2,108,339. 
Morris P. Kirk and Isaac H. Grancell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lubricant comprising an oil having lubricating viscosity and a com- 
ound of the formula NR.H2zNCH:2CO.R’ (OH). No. 2,108,386. John 

. Musselman, Cleveland, and Elliott B. McConnell, Shaker Heights, O., 
to Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Viscous, waterproof, and insulating composition, which is non-liquid at 
ordinary atmospheric temperatures, comprising melted rubber and colo- 
phony. No. 2,108,387. Nelio Nardelli, Florence, Italy. 

Rendering textile material resistant to moisture, by thoroughly wetting 
same with a neutral, aqueous solution of a water-soluble salt of a cellulose 
ester containing a dicarboxylic acid radical, then regenerating cellulose 
ester. No. 2,108,455. Herbert G. Stone, Kingsport, Tenn., and Carl J. 
Malm, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Preparation bituminous emulsions; adding anhydrous acetic acid to 
material of group of asphalt and petroleum oils, adding thereto an aqueous 
alkaline solution free from alkaline earth compounds, then agitating. 
No. 2,108,505. John Ogden, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Calcium soap grease, stabilized against separation of soap or oil, con- 
taining water; using an oil-soluble monohydric alcohol as_ stabilizer. 
No. 2,108,643. Lawrence C. Brunstrum, Chicago, Ill., and Elmer Wade 
Adams, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Il. 

Calcium soap grease, stable at temperatures in excess of about 300°F., 
containing water; using a partial ester of a polyhydroxy alcohol and a 
fatty acid as stabilizer. No. 2,108,644. Lawrence C. Brunstrum to 
Standard Oil Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Manufacture flexible abrasive articles; using coating of adhesive. No. 
2,108,645. Robert C. Bryant to Carborundum Co., both of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Method increasing hardness of a soda base grease of fibrous texture and 
water content. No. 2,108,672. Gus Kaufman, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas 
Co., New York City. 

Production ‘“‘make-readies” for printing. first preparing layer consisting 

of beeswax, petroleum jelly, powdered graphite, and soft soap, then apply- 
ing layer to platen of press. No. 2,108,707. Friedrich Karl Fleischhack, 
Leipzig, Germany. 
_ Treatment textiles and other fibrous materials with an aqueous liquor 
in presence of a compound. No. 2,108,725. Alfred Rieche, Wolfen, 
Kreis Bitterfeld, and Karl Brodersen, Matthias Quaedvlieg, and Hans 
Maier-Bode, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Lead-acid storage battery electrode, characterized by presence of a bond- 
ing network produced in situ, by treating same with liquid solutions of 
phenol-formaldehyde and sulfuric acid. No. 2,108,748. Harold R. Harner, 
Frederick H. Schultz and Everett J. Ritchie, Joplin, Mo., to Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Purification sulfonation products, to obtain laundering agents. No. 
2,108,755. Walter H. McAllister, Wyoming, Ohio, one-half to Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., and one-half to I. G., Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

Detergents for use in laundering processes; extracting organic unsul- 
fated material and other organic impurities from product containing 
water-soluble salts of alkyl sulfuric acids. No. 2,108,756. Walter H 
McAllister, Wyoming, Ohio, to Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Removal spray residue from fruits and vegetables, by application of 

dilute aqueous solution of an inorganic acid containing an alkali metal 
salt. No. 2,108,763. Thomas S. Carswell, Kirkwood, Mo., to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
_ Fused carbide composition, consisting of boron and silicon carbides, 
in which silicon carbide is present as a separate crystallization phase 
which has solidified from a fused mass. No. 2,108,794. John A. Boyer 
and Carl G. Rose to Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Production hard cemented carbide composites, mixing hard metal 
carbides with a cementing metal in powdered form. No. 2,108,797. 
Gregory J. Comstock, Fairfield, Conn. 

Assistants for textile and related industries; sulfonating a product 
obtained by hydrogenating a material from the group of mineral coals 
and mineral coal tars. No. 2,108,901. Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and 
Bruno Engel, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Defoamer comprising wax, aluminum stearate, and stearic acid. Wo. 
2,108,912. Harland H. Young, Jr., to Industrial Patents Corp., both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Improved lubricating composition of low oxidation rate and tendency 
to sludge, containing as an addition agent an aliphatic hydroxysulfide. 
No. 2,108,954. Jones Wasson, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil 
Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Phytonomic_ insecticidal oil composition, consisting of a mineral oil, 
containing sulfonic salts from petroleum, and acetone. No. 2,109,095. 
Wm. Hunter Volck, Watsonville, Calif., to California Spray-Chemical 
ac Berkeley, Calif. 

on-dusting, dry disinfectant for seeds of good adhering qualities; 
comprising fatty water-insoluble substances having absorptive capacity 
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for ater. No. ‘2,109,143. 
mo ( of ‘lin, Germany, 

Mole ted and shaped oe in 
carbide, latter being imbedded in 
John A. Boyer and Carl G. 
Falls, N. Y 

Vitreous enameled 
of a steel sheet, 
Daniel F. Krause, 
Mo. 


Fritz Wolff to Schering-Kahlbaum, A. G., 
silicon 
2,109,246. 
Niagara 


ingredient is 
matrix. No. 
rundum Co., all of 


which principal 
a boron carbide 
Rose to Carb: 


article, having layer of enamel vitrified upon surface 
steel containing phosphorus and iron. No. 2,109,271. 
Columbus, O., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Method coking briquettes. 
burgh, Pa., to Koppers Company, 
Preparation addition salt of 4-aminodiphenyl and a compound from the 
class of phenol, hydroquinone and pyrogallol. No. 2,106,550. Russell L. 
Jenkins, Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto Chemica! Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Preparation addition product of 4-aminodiphenyl and_ beta naphthol, 
characterized by the fact that upon addition of acid thereto 4-amino- 
diphenyl acid addition salt and beta naphthol are liberated. No. 2,106,551. 
Russell L. Jenkins, Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Preparation 
disulfide 


No. 2,105,832 
corp. of Del. 


coal Joseph Becker, Pitts- 


derivatives; 
from the group of 


thiocarbanilide 


reaction product of carbon 
with an amine 


2,4-diphenylaniline and 4,4/- 


dichloro-2-aminodiphenyl. No. 2,106,552. Russell L. Jenkins, Kirkwood, 
Mo., and Max M. Levine, Rochester, N. Y., to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R 
Recovery hydrogen sulfide from coal-#as. No. 2,106,734. 
Gollmar, Union Township, N. J., to Koppers Co., corp. of Del : 

Separating coal from heavier impurities, introducing raw coal into a 
separating medium composed of finely divided argillaceous material held 
in quiescent suspension in water by a ‘deflocculating agent. No. 2,108,290. 
Nils D. Levin and Samuel H. Yost, Columbus, O., to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
corp. of Ohio. 

Method of and apparatus for cleaning coal, 
comprising sand and 


Herbert A. 


using separating medium 
a deflocculating or dispersion agent. No. 2,108,495. 


Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., corp. of Ohio. 
Coatings 

Flexible sheet coated with adherent flexible lacquer film in» which 
principal base is nitrostarch, and containing a plasticizer. No. 2,106,164. 


Walter Durgin Bowlby, 
Co., corp. of N. 

Coloring and ‘protective coating comprising a vehicle and a pigment 
composed of an intimate mixture of finely ground metallic aluminum and 
silicon. No. 2,106,228. Oskar Schober, Horrem, Bezirk Koeln, Germany, 
to American Lurgi Corp., New York City. 

Manufacture colored lacquers and coating compositions, 
triarylmethane dyestuff, a metal, and a cellulose derivative. 
518. Achille Conzetti to J. R. Geigy A. G., both of Basel, 

Manufacture colored lacquers and film-forming coatings; treating a 
hydroxymonoazodyestuff in presence of a lacquer constituent with a 
compound. No, 2,106,519. Achille Conzetti to J. R. Geigy A. G., both 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

Process removing coating from containers by treatment with a non- 
aqueous liquid. No. 2,105,767. Frederick Gettelman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Method coating sheet metal, using an unbroken protective oil coating 
consisting of palm oil and an oil from the group of hydrogenated fish 
oil and cottonseed oil. No. 2,108,381. James R. McElhaney and Robert 
Stoker, Vandergrift, Pa., to American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., corp. of 


aN. 


Jersey City, N. J., to Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. 


containing a 
No. 2,106,- 
Switzerland. 


Production aluminum article having a durable, light-reflecting surface, 
eee on said surface by anodic oxidation a clear, transparent coating 
of aluminum oxide. No. 2,108,603. Ralph B. Mason, New Kensington, 
Pa., to Aluminum Co. of ‘America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aluminum reflector, surface of which has a coating of aluminum oxide. 
No. 2,108,604. Ralph B. Mason, New Kensington, Pa., to Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method rendering surface non- -wettable by 
calcium stearate into a moisture-free varnish, 
surface to be treated. No. 2,108,616. 
N. Y.. to General Electric Co., 

Surface treatment materials; 


mineral oil incorporating 
and applying mixture to 
ye J. Schaefer, Schenectady, 
corp. of N. 
metallic Baths having surface area pro- 
vided with a continuous film of even thickness consisting of ferric 
stearate, said film being non-wettable by oil. No. 2,108,641. Katharine 
B. Blodgett, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co.. corp. of N. Y 
Liquid coating composition comprising nitrocellulose, ethyl acetate, 
pulverulent material, and dodecyl alcohol. No. 2.108,768. Ernst Helft, 
Berlin-Halensee, Germany, to American Hyalsol Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Method coating a carrier with finely divided abrasive material, and 
apparatus. No. 20,660. Reissue. Elmer C. Schacht, Troy, N. Y., to 


Behr-Manning Corp., corp. of Mass. 

Moisture-impervious package, comprising body of moisture- containing 
hydrocolloid composition and an enclosing envelone comprising film of 
polymerized vinyl halide resin. No. 2,108,953. Walter J. van Rossem, 
West Los Angeles, Calif., to Surgident, Ltd., West Hollywood, Calif. 

Pls asticized, non-rigid, conductive sheet spacer for electrolytic condensers, 
comprising flexible, non- -fibrous gelatin sheet impregnated with a conduc- 
tive electrolyte. No. 2,108,995. Samuel Ruben, New Rochelle, N. Y. 






Dyes, Stains, etc. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the pyrazinoanthraquinone series. No. 
2,105,840. Heinrich Neresheimer and Wilhelm Ruppel, Ludwigshafen- 
am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City 

Production red azo dyestuffs No. 2,105,862. Oskar Knecht and 
Theodor Wirth to Chemical Works, formerly Sandoz, all of Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Water insoluble ortho-disazo dyestuffs and fiber dyed therewith. No. 
2,105,919. Erwin Hoffa and Hans Heyna, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production water soluble azo dyestuffs, containing the radical of a 


diazotized aromatic amine hz aving at least one quarternary ammonium group 
with a radical of a coupling component comprising an aromatic diaceto 
acetyl diamine. No. 2,105,955. Erik Schirm, Dessau, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Dye solution for use as a wood stain, consisting of a dye dissolved in 
water, a high boiling organic miscibilizing solvent, and alcohol. No. 
2,105,984. Charles G. Moore, Lakewood, and Milton Zucker, Cleveland, 
O., to Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 

Process and composition for dyeing with aniline black. 


No 
Karl Schmidt, Krefeld, Germany. 


2,106,382. 
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Manufacture carbocyanine dyes. No. 2,106,383. Wilhelm Schneider, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Preparation diazo ra preparations. No. 2,106,539. Karl Schnitzspahn, 


Offenbach-am- Main, 


Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York 
City. 


Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,106,876. Friedrich Schubert, Lever- 
kusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 


Production acid wool dy estuffs of the anthraquinone series. 
000. Richard Hilpert, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,108,126. 
Ernst Honold, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Fechenheim, and Carl Taube, Wies- 
dorf, near Cologne-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
Inc., New York City. 

Production acid wool dyestuffs. No. 


No, 2,107,- 


2,108,142. Heinrich Ritter, Frank- 


fort-on-the-Main-Fechenheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
New York City. 

Production vat dyestuffs containing nitrogen. No. 2,108,144. Heinz 
Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Emil Schwamberger, Frankfort-on- 
ae Fechenh:im, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York 

ity. 

Dyeing machine. No. 2,108,190. Nelson Allen Batchelder, Welland, 
Ont., Canada.. 

Dyes: condens ition products of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,108,413. 


Heinz Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
fort-on-the-Main Fechenheim, Germany, 
New York City 


and Emil Schwamberger, Frank- 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., 


Production 1’ cyanine dyes. No. 2,108,484. Frances Mary Hamer and 
Oty Ny. Fisher, Harrow, England, to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey 
ity, N. 


Preparation oxacyanines. No. 2,108,485. Frances M. Hamer, London, 
England, to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, : 
process for dyeing therewith. No. 


Production aze compounds and 
ate and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak 


2,108,824. James G. 
Co., all of Rochester, N. 

Production indigoid dyestuffs. No. 2,108,938. Eduard Kambli to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Dyestuff printing pastes containing water-soluble interpolymerization 
products of a water-soluble vinyl ether, and a water-insoluble vinyl ether, 
as thickening agents. No. 2,108,994. Walter Reppe, Friederich Hoelscher 
and Alwin Schneevoigt, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,109,024. Karl Holzach, Carl Winter, 
and Bernd v. Bock, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production monoazo compounds. No. 2,109,182, Heinrich Ohlendorf 
and Erich Baumann, Dessau in Anhalt, and Karl Holzach, Ludwigshafen- 
am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Manufacture azo dyestuffs. No. 2,109,183. Hans Roos, Leverkusen- 
I. G.-Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Method mordanting and union dyeing, treating materials with a mor- 
dant comprising a water soluble chromic salt. No. 2,109,261. Edward S. 


Chapin, Boston, Mass. 
Explosives 
Ignition composition; compound of an alkyl lead salt of an acidic 


explosive substance containing at least one replaceable hydrogen atom. 
No. 2,105,635. Lawton A. Burrows, Wenonah, and William F. Filbert, 
Woodbury, N. J., and Ebenezer Emmet Reid, Baltimore, Md., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Ammonium nitrate explosive charge adapted for use in coal mining. 
No. 2,107,157. Harold A. Lewis, Wilmington, Del., and Fred R. Wilson, 
Bloomfield, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Explosive in form of a granular powder, having following ingredients: 
potassium chlorate, sugar, finely divided cellulose, pat irene toluene, 


petrolatum. No. 2,109,049. Dewitt C. McMeans, Lordsburg, N. Mex. 
Fine Chemicals 

Preparation sulfonated _alkyl-aryloxy-alkylols. No. 2,106,716. Herman 
A. Bruson, to Rohm & Haas Co., both of Phila., Pa. 

Preparation g-methyl butyl “cresols. No. 2,106,760. George W. 


Raiziss and Le Roy W. Clemence, Phila., Pa., to Abbott Labs., North 
Chicago, Ill 

Manufacture photographic color prints; dye toning a bleached silver 
photographic image in a solution containing an iron blue dye, then in 
presence of potassium bromide, pressing image onto surface to which it 
is to be transferred. No. 2,107,094. Oliver Arnold Townsend and 
Arthur Percival Masters to Tru Colour Film Limited, all of Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Photographic retny re comprising an N-hydroxyalkylated p-phenylene- 
diamine. No. 2,108,243. ig a Wendt, Dessau, Germany, to Agfa 
Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. 

Color- forming photographic ae eo comprising an aromatic amino 
developing compound and an acetamide coupler compound. No. 2,108,602. 


Leopold D. Mannes and Leopold Godowsky, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Co., 
all of Rochester, N. Y. 


Production roeras silver salt emulsion containing trinuclear 
cyanine dyes. No, 2,108,845. Leslie G. S. Brooker and Lloyd A. Smith, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Glass and Ceramics 


Low expansion annealed glass, which consists of silica, boric oxide, 
alumina, and alkali. No. 2,106, 526. Harrison Porter Hood to Corning 
Glass Works, both of Corning, N. Y 

Manufacture non-plastic ceramic composition, consisting of mullite and 
cordierite. No. 2,106,598. Albra H. Fessler, Flint, Mich., to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Treated borosilicate glass. No. 2,106,744. Harrison Porter Hood and 
Martin Emery Nordberg, to Corning-Glass Works, all of Corning, N. Y. 

Preparation silica for use in glass batches, introducing same into an 
acid solution, adding a flotation reagent including a naphthylamine com- 
pomnd, finally drying. No. 2,106,745. Harrison P. Hood to Corning 
Glass Works, both of Corning, N. Y. 

Manufacture safety glass. No. 2,106,766. James H. Sherts and Brook 
J. Dennison, Tarentum Pa., to Duplate Corp., corp. of Del. 

Fired ceramic product comprising siliceous particles and barium ferrite. 
No, 2,108,543. John M. McKinley, E. Cleveland, and Willard K. Carter. 
Columbus, Ohio, said Carter to National Aluminate Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
and said McKiniey to North American Refractories Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cathode heater for electron discharge devices in form of a ceramic 
body, one component from group of vanadium-oxide and 


consisting of 
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niobium-oxide, and the other component from group of aluminum-oxide 
and chromium-oxide. No. 2,108,544. Wilfred Meyer. Birkenwerder, near 
Berlin, Germany, to Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft, Berlin, 
Germany. . 


Industrial Chemicals, etc. 

Preparation organic derivatives of sulfuric acid by treatment of an 
olefine with excess strong sulfuric at a low temperature. No. 2,103,255. 
Eawis J. Gohr, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. 
of Del. 

Production compounds of cyclic Q-ketocarboxylic acids. No. 2,103,286. 
Karl Ziegler, Heidelberg, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

Dehydration of a terpene alcohol contained in pine oil. No. 2,103,429. 
Robt. W. Martin to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production addition products of aliphatic esters of amino acids and 
See acid. No. 2,103,558. Walter Schoeller, Berlin-Westend, and 

rich Borgwalt, Berlin-Hermsdorf, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum A. G., 
Berlin, Germany. 

Catalyst of metal gauze consisting of wires of platinum rhodium alloy. 
No. 2,103,672. Wilhelm Heinrich Heraeus to W. C. Heraeus, G.m.b.H., 
both of Hanau, Germany. 

Production secondary and tertiary alkyl monochlorides from normally 
liquid olefines; vaporizing liquid olefines and passing vapor mixture over 
hydrogen chloride over a polyvalent metal catalyst deposited on sub- 
stances of high surface activity. No. 2,103,692. Waclaw Junosza 
Piotrowski and Jozef Winkler, Drohobycz, Poland. 

Condensing an alcohol with a phenol in presence of a heteropolyacid to 
obtain alkyl substitution products of phenols. No. 2,103,736. Siegfried 
Skraup, Wurzburg, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum A. G., Berlin, 

rmany. 

Continuous preparation chlorhydrin from chlorine, water, and olefine. 
No. 2,103,813. Paul Ferrero, Tertre, and Corneille Vandendries, Baudour, 
Belgium, to Societe Carbochimique, Societe Anonyme, Brussels, Belgium. 

Manufacture glycols. No. 2,103,849. Jos. R. Heard, Jr., to Cesare 
Barbieri, both of New York City. 

Production organic sulfur compounds; reacting vinyl sulfones with 
bisulfites of light metals. Ay 2,103,879-80. Hanns Ufer, Ludwigshafen- 
am-Rhine, Germany, to G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production pA aa products from vinyl ethers; contacting ethers 
with an inorganic, anhydrous acid reacting condensing agent. No. 2,104,- 
000. Walter Reppe and Otto Schlichting, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to I. G, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production polymerization products from vinyl ethers, being saturated 
substances inert to bromine and stable to dilute aqueous acids and alkalis. 
No. 2,104,001. Walter Reppe and Otto Schlichting, Ludwigshafen-am- 
Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production polymerization products from vinyl ethers, being saturated 
substances inert to bromine and stable to dilute aqueous acids and alkalis. 
No. 2,104,002.. Walter Reppe and Otto Schlichting, Ludwigshafen-am- 
Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Treatment solutions containing boric acid and a salt of a strong mineral 
acid for manufacture boric acid. No. 2,104,009. Wm E. Burke. Trona, 
Calif., and Harold de Ropp, Charleston, W. Va., to American Potash & 
Chem. Corp., Trona, Calif. 

Incorporation phenol in animal and vegetable fats and oils as rancidity 
inhibitor, phenol consisting of carbon, hydrogen. and oxygen. No. 
2,104,070. Hamilton Bradshaw to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Incorporation phenol in animal and vegetable fats and oils as rancid- 
ity inhibitor. phenol consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxveen. No. 
2,104,084. Geo H. Latham to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Stabilizing fatty materials against rancidity due to oxidation by incor- 
poration compound selected from group of phosphorus acid and its acid 
reacting derivatives. No. 2.104.242. Albert S. Richardson, Wyoming, 
Ohio, to Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, oO. 

Treating a primary aryl amine with a monocarboxylic acid to form an 
acyl derivative, subjecting latter to treatment with an olefinic hydrocarbon 
in presence of a condensation catalyst, to form an alkylated arvl amine. 
No. 2,104,407. Chas. L. Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co., both 
of Chicago, III. 

Production amines of high molecular weight; heating a diethv! alpha- 
amino fatty acid in which the acyl radical contains more than 8 carbon 
atoms in presence of paraffin oil to a temperature at which carbon dioxide 
is given off. No. 2,104,421. Adolf Grun, Basel, Switzerland, to Bohme 
Fettchemie-Gesellschaft m.b.H., Chemnitz, Germany. 

Manufacture lead borate; passing electric current through a cell com- 
prising a lead anode, an anolyte comprising an aqueous solution of sodium 
chlorate, a diaphragm, a catholyte comprising an aqueous solution of 
sodium tetraborate, and an insoluble cathode. No. 2,104,549. Stephen W. 
Stockdale, Hammond, Ind., and Elbert F. Weaver and Samuel Paul 
Tinnes, Calumet City, Ill., to Anaconda Lead Products Co., corp. of Del 

Preparation double salts of copper arsenite and a copper salt of a 
higher unsaturated fattv acid. No. 2,104.584. Frederick E. Dearborn, 
Washington, D. C., to free use of the Public in the U. S. 

Preparation completely balogenated fluoromethanes containing halogen 
other than fluorine. No. 2,104,695. Wilfrid Wilson Gleave, Widnes, 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Production olefine ethers; treating a_ beta- chlorinated aliphatic ether 
with a strong alkali in presence of a catalyst composed of a strongly basic 
amine which is not volatile below about 150°C. No. 2,194,717. Henry 
C. Chitwood and Granville A. Perkins, Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., corp. of New York. 

Electrolyte for electrolytic condensers; solution of ammonium lactate, 
ammonium borate and boric acid, and containing a homogenizing agent 
consisting of a polysaccharide and formaldehyde. No. 2,104,732. Jos. B. 
Brennan, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Electrolyte for electrolytic condensers: solution of a weakly ionized 
film-forming acid in a polyhydric alcohol and pyridine. No. 2,104,733. 
Jos. B. Brennan and Emma Leona Marsh, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Marsh 
assignor to Brennan. 

Manufacture complex metallic salt. No. 2,104,754. Daniel W. Marsh 
and Benjamin H. Marsh, Oakland, Calif. é 

Preparation monosulfated ester of an aliphatic polycarboxylic acid 
having not more than 6 carbon atoms, said ester having sulfate group 
attached solely to a carbon atom in hydrocarbon residue of the acid. 
No. 2,104,782. James H. Werntz, Marshallton, Del., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Halogen substituted butadienes; treating a halogen-4-butadiene-1,2 with 
an isomerization catalyst and isolating resulting halogen- 2-butadiene-1, 3. 
Ho, 2,104,789. Wallace Hume Carothers to du Pont, both of Wilmington, 

e 

Separation higher aliphatic alcohols from aqueous emulsions. No. 2,104,- 
803. Clyde O. Henke, Wilmington, Del., and Howard M. Parmelee, 
Salem, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
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Chemical 


Batch for forming refractory articles comprising talc, flake graphite, 
silicon carbide, and binder, No. 2,104,841. Harold E. White, Zelienople, 
Pa., to Lava Crucible Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saponification of a cellulose ester of an organic acid, bringing ester in 
contact with an aliphatic monohydric alcohol of 1-2 carbon atoms in 
presence of a metal alcoholate. No. 2,104,849. Rollin F. Conaway to 
du Pont, both, of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture sulfuric acid. No. 2,104,858. Robt. B. Ferguson, Plain- 
field, N. J., to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Oxidizing isodibenzanthrone to dioxy- isodibenzanthroné in sulfuric acid. 
No. 2,104,960. Robt. Fraser Thomson, Ian Blohm Anderson, and Sidney 
Thornley, Grangemouth, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
corp. of ‘Great Britain. 

Ammonolysis of halogen-aromatic compounds to produce amines. No. 
AG Si Robt. Frye, Chicago, Ill., to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
and, 

Method obtaining commercially pure borax from an aqueous solution 
saturated with respect to an acid carbonate of sodium and containing 
borax. _No. 2,105,109. Paul T. Dolley, Bartlett, Calif., to Pacific 


Alkali Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stabilization of unsaturated carbonylic compounds. No. 2,105,284 
Herbert P. A. Groll and George Hearne, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell 


Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hydrogenation alpha- nitronaphthalene. No. 2,105,321. 
Wilmington, Del., and Roland Geo. 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Light weight artificial material of three-dimensional skeleton of solid 
calcium hydrosilicate reinforced by mixture of water and pulverized cal- 
cium oxide or hydroxide and siliceous materials. No. 2,105,324. Erik 
Huttemann, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, and Wolfgang Czernon, Berlin-F riedenau, 
Germany, to Frederick O. Anderegg, Forest Hills Boro, Pa. 

Treatment improved materials containing | collagen; heating a_hydro- 
carbon oil with a glue or gelatin. No. 2,105,413. Wilfred Graham 
Dewsbury and Arnold Davies, London, England. 

Process and apparatus for preparing a persalt by electrolysis of an 
aqueous solution. No. 2,105,438. Hermanus Hartman, Roermond, 
Netherlands to Naamlooze Vennootschap Industrielle Maatschappij Voor- 
heen Noury & Von der Lande, Deventer, Netherlands. 

Preparation hydrated titanium-iron arsenates. No. 2 
Kinzie and Eugene Wainer, Niagara Falls, 


Clyde O. Henke, 
Benner, Carneys Point, N. J., to 


,105,459. Chas. J. 
N. Y., to Titanium Alloy 


Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Manufacture isopropyl ether; converting propylene directly into ether 
by contacting it with a hydrating catalytic medium. No. 2,105,508. 
Raphael hag Cranford, Hyym E. Buc, Roselle, and Robert B. Lebo, 


Elizabeth, N cz to Standard Alcohol Co. 

Process ‘gubalitaiively chlorinating saturated hydrocarbon compounds, 
using chlorine. No. 2,105,733. Henry Hass and Earl T. McBee, to 
Purdue Research Foundation, all of West L afayette, Ind. 

Extraction zein from proteinaceous material derived from maize, using 
ethyl alcohol in process. No. 2,105,760. Lloyd C. Swallen, Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

Preparation unsaturated ketones. No. 2,105,792. Johannes Nelles, 
Leverkusen-Schlebusch, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation nitrates of monohydric aliphatic alcohols. No. 2,105,802. 
Joseph A. Wyler, to Trojan Powder Company, both of Allentown, Pa. 

Differential concentration of non-metallic minerals. No. 5,807. 
fon Crago, Mulberry, Fla., to Phosphate Recovery Corp., * sty "York 

ity. 

Concentration non-metallic minerals. Nos. 2,105,826-7. Francis X. 
Tartaron, Mulberry, Fla., to Phosphate Recovery Corp., New York City. 

Production hydrocyanic acid by passing 4 gaseous mixture containing 
ammonia, hydrocarbons and oxygen over catalysts, using alloys of 
platinum and iridium as catalysts. No. 2,105,831. Leonid Andrussow, 
Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method sterilizing liquids, adding to liquid determined quantities of 
carriers of oxygen, then exposing to action of oligodynamically active 
metal which acts catalytically upon oxygen carrier. No. 2,105,835. Georg 
Alexander Krause, Munich, Germany, to Katadyn, Inc., New York City. 

Production organic sulfur compounds; treating an organic base contain- 
ing at least one reactive hydrogen atom bound to the econ atom with 
an alkylene 1.2-sulfide below about 300°C. No. 2,105,845. Walter Reppe 
and Fritz Nicolai, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G. Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Method converting strontium sulfate to strontium carbonate. No. 2,106,- 
131. Harvey G. Elledge and Alfred Hirsch to Diamond Alkali Co., all 
of Painesville, O. 

Production carbon black. No. 
City, Mo. 

Ceramic composition comprising tremolite, bentonitic clay, and cyanite. 
No. 2,106,410. Andrew Malinovszky, South Gate, Calif. 

Removal gas of group of COs, hydrogen sulfide, and sulfur dioxide from 
gaseous mixture containing same, bringing gaseous mixture into contact 
with at least one substance from the dipiperdyls and their homologues. 
No. 2,106,435. Deric William Parkes and Richard Bromley Evans, West 
Bromwich, England, to Robinson Brothers, Ltd., Oldbury, Birmingham, 
England. 

Removal gaseous weak acid from gas containing the same; scrubbing 
said gas with a washing liquid comprising dihydroxyethyl- ehotenh. diamine. 
No. 2,106,446. Hans Baehr and Wilhelm W enzel, Leuna, Germany, to 
I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Continuous method reacting liquid reagents. No. 2,106,521. 
Sa Deanesly, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 

alif 

Production xanthate of alcohol by carboxylic reduction of a resin acid. 
No. 2,106,558. Philip A. Ray to Hercules Powder Company, both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Active catalyst for chemical reactions. No. 2,106,597. Tohn S. 
Ferguson, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. of N. Y. 

Preparation lower aliphatic acid anhydrides and aldehydes. No. 2,106,- 
798. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production alcohols from alkyl sulfuric acids. No. 2,106,877. 
H. Shiffler and Melvin M. Holm, Berkeley, and Marvin F. 
Calif., to Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ceramic glazing composition; bringine together finely divided silicon 
carbide with finely divided silica and a sodium silicate compound of low 
viscosity and water, finally | adding a sodium silicate compound of high 
viscosity and water. No. 2,106,879. Edward R. Stowell, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Worthington Hoyt, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Acetylene generator. No. 2,106,970. Maurice P. De Motte and 
Clarence H. oe Indianapolis, Ind., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
corp. of N. 

Acetylene aed Nos. 2,106,971-2. Maurice P. De Motte, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., corp. of N. 


2,106,137. Forrest C. Reed, Kansas 


Richard 
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Preparation hydroxylated fish oil fatty acids. No. 2,107,062. Anderson 
W. Ralston and Stewart T. Bauer to Armour and Co., all of Chicago, Ill. 

Production oil from an oil containing protein material. No. 2,107,245. 
Lawrence T. Hopkinson, Washington, D. C. : 

Production carbon disulfide by reacting carbon and sulfur in known 
manner. No. 2,107,264. John Philip Baxter, Widnes, and Leslie James 
Burrage, Liverpool, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Manufacture organic compounds; subjecting to action of heat a poly- 
hydric alcohol in admixture with an oxide of a metal, passing gaseous 
hydrogen chloride into reaction mixture, and removing cyclic ether. - No. 
2,108,109. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production high molecular alcohols from corresponding ketones; bring- 
ing mixture of hydrogen and a saturated straight-chain aliphatic ketone 
in contact with a highly active nickel catalyst. No. 2,108,133. Francis 
John McCall, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production amines containing at most one hydrogen atom attached to 
an amino nitrogen atom. No. 2,108,147. Walter Speer, Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Process for decarboxylation of a carboxylic group to a ketone group, 
bringing a monocarboxylic compound in contact with a metal chromite. 
No. 2,108,156. Charles G. Wortz to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 
Rare gas salvaging device. No. 2,108,216. Louis C. Stringer, Chicago, 
Ill., to Electronics Supply Corp., corp. of Del. 

Reacting hydrocarbons with alkali metals. No. 2,108,277. Joseph F. 
Walker, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Bleaching beeswax by treating wax, while in molten condition, with a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide in presence of zinc oxide. No. 2,108,282. 
Donald J. Campbell and Le Roy P. London, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production ammonium chloride crystals; dissolving cadmium chloride 
and di-basic ammonium phosphate in a solution of ammonium chloride to 
produce crystals. No. 2,108,377. Charles H. Heimbach, Elyria, Ohio, to 

ational Tube Co., corp. of N. J. : 

Stabilizing chlorinated hydrocarbons: trichlorethylene stabilized by 

resence of a small amount of an alkyl thiocyanate. No. 2,108,390. 
Whitheld Price, Charleston, W. Va., to Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., New York City. 

Production lead arsenate in highly dispersed form, first dissolving same 
in an acid solution of metaphosphoric acid compounds. No. 2,108,553. 
Victor E. Speas and Nathan M. Mnookin, Kansas City, Mo., to Speas 

fg. Co., corp. of Mo. 

Method effecting solution of lead arsenate, using acid solution of an 
anhydride phosphoric acid compound. No. 2,108,563. Nathan M. Mnookin 
and Victor E. Speas, Kansas City, Mo. 

Liquid casein composition obtained by kneading together under super- 
atmospheric pressure, acid-precipitated casein in presence of water, with 
a filler. No, 2,108,582. Henry V. Dunham, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Hard alloy containing a sintered mixture of tantalum nitride, tantalum 
carbide, and cobalt. o. 2,108,618. Kaare S. Seljesaeter, Bergen, Nor- 
way, to Western Electric Co., Inc., New York City. 

Separation inorganic salts from solutions. No. 2,108,783. George W. 
Smith to Hall Labs., Inc., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Catalytic process for production of ketone. No, 2,108,829. Johann 
Sixt and Martin Mugdan, to Consortium fur Elektrochemische Industrie, 
G. m.b.H., all of Munich, Germany. 

Improved agent for treatment tobacco smoke, consisting of an intimate 
association of a medicament and the residue from the calcination of 
bentonite. No. 2,108,860. Harold L. Kauffman, Warren, Pa., one-half 
to Paul Bechtner, Chicago, Ill. 

Apparatus for recovery sulfuric acid. No. 2,108,870. Howard W. 
Sheldon, Clarksboro, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York 


ity. 

Method hardening drying oil. No. 2,108,893. Walter J. Koenig to 
Sloane-Blabon Corp., both of Phila., Pa. 

Method concentrating aqueous ammonia solutions. No. 2,108,914. 
James L. Bennett to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production an aralkyl halide; heating a diaralkyl ether with a hydrogen 
halide. No. 2,108,937. Lloyd H. Fisher, deceased, late of Wilmington, 
Del., to Anson B. Nixon, administrator, Holly Oak, Del., to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production chlorine dioxide. No. 2,108,976. George Paul Vincent, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. 

Secondary alcohol production; manufacture an alcohol from an olefin, 
contacting fatter with an aqueous solution of sulfuric acid. No. 2,109,- 
004. Francis M. Archibald, Elizabeth, and Helmuth G. Schneider, 
Roselle, N. J., to Standard Alcohol Co. 

Reduction contamination by metals in caustic alkali solutions; solid, 
anhydrous caustic alkali containing finely divided asbestos fiber. 0. 
2,109,250. Albert Hooker, Lewiston, N. Y., to Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., New York City. ; 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


“a smelting sulfide ore. No, 2,105,574. Forrest E. Wing, Tacoma, 
ash. 

Treatment cyanite-mica schist. No, 2,105,597. Philip S. Hoyt, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga., to Southern Mining & Milling Corp., corp. of Del. 

Alloy steel for permanent magnets; formed of nickel, titanium, and 
iron. No. 2,105,652. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Steel for permanent magnets; alloys containing nickel, titanium, cobalt, 
and iron. No. 2,105,653. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Nickel, titanium, cobalt, iron, and copper permanent magnet. No. 
2,105,654. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Alloy of nickel, titanium, cobalt, iron, and aluminum for permanent 
magnets. No. 2,105,655. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Nickel, titanium, cobalt, iron, and manganese permanent magnet. No. 
2,105,656. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Alloy for permanent magnet, composed of nickel, titanium, cobalt, 
molybdenum, and iron. No, 2,105,657. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, Japan. 

Permanent magnet made of an alloy composed of nickel, titanium, 
— vanadium, and iron. No. 2,105,658. Kotaro Honda, Sendai, 
apan. 

fethod coating and alloying a ferrous metal. No. 2,105,888. Carl F. 
Lauenstein and Paul F. Ulmer, Indianapolis, Ind., to Link-Belt Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
No. 2,105,901. Frederic A. 


Froth flotation separation of sulfide ores. 
composed of tin, manganese, and copper. 


Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Hot workable bronze allo 
Hull, Watertown, Conn., to American Brass 


No. 2,105,945. Daniel R. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

_Alloy for soldering and similar purposes consisting of silver, copper, 
zinc, and phosphorus. No. 20,638. Re-issue. Robert H. Leach, Fairfield, 
Conn., to Handy & Harman, New York City. 
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Chemical 


Hard alloy made from tantalum carbide, nickel, and tungsten powders. 
No. 2,106,161. Clarence W. Balke, Highland Park, Ill., to Ramet Corp. 
of America, North Chicago, Ill. : 

Hard alloy made from tantalum carbide, nickel, and_ molybdenum 

owders. No. 2,106,162. Clarence W. Balke, Highland Park, Ill., to 
amet Corp. of America, North Chi Til, 

Refinement magnesium and magnesium alloys, passing through molten 
metal the vapors emitted by an > solution of hydrogen peroxide con- 
taining an oxide of manganese. No, 2,106,221. Alexander Luschenowsky, 
Berlin, Germany. x 

Bath for rendering corrosion resistant ferrous alloys immune to local- 
ized corrosion or pitting, consisting of chromic and hydrofluoric acids 
and water. No. 2,106,227. Charles A. Scharschu and George C. Kiefer, 
Brackenridge, Pa., to Allegheny Steel Co., corp. of Pa. ; 

Production white lead; exposing an alkali-metal-lead alloy to action of 
an aqueous reagent capable of reacting with lead to form basic carbonate 
thereof. No. 2,106,555. Paul La Frone Magill, Ransomville, N. Y., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. ‘ z : : 

Coated aluminum product; having high tensile strength and_ high corro- 
sion resistance. No. 2,106,259. tto Stockmar, Hanover, Germany, to 
Vereinigte Leichtmetallwerke G.m.b.H., Hanover-Linden, Germany. 

Manufacture formamide; reacting an alkyl formate with anhydrous 
ammonia in a liquid reaction medium. No, 2,106,579. Walton Barr 
Tanner, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to. du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Concentration oxidized ores. No. 2,106,800. Oscar Fischer, Denver, 
Colo., Theodore Earle, Pacific Palisades, Calif., and Earl F. Haffey, 
Tacoma, Wash. ‘ 

Cold worked aluminum alloy containing magnesium, zinc and aluminum, 
being characterized by freedom from stress cracking. No. 2,106,827. 
Robert H. Brown, New Kensington, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coating malleable non-noble heavy metals. No. 2,106,904. Ernest 
John Wilhelm, Palmerton, Pa., to New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City. 

Prepared, foaming, vanized flux for use on a galvanizing bath of 
molten metal, comprising triethanolamine and a chloride flux. No. 
2,106 Raymond J. Kepfer, Lakewood, Ohio, to du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; 

Treatment austenitic chrome-nickel steel alloys, to render them resistant 
to corrosion after subjection to a temperature within a range of 1000 to 
Cy dee No. 2,107,014. Julius F. Sachse to Midvale Co., both of 

ila., Pa. oY 

Hard metal composition: a carburized alloy comprising tungsten, cobalt, 
chromium, thorium, and iron. No. 2,107,122. Clemens A. Laise, Tenafly, 


Bearing metal alloy consisting of antimony, tin, copper, tellurium, and 
lead. No. 2,107,223. Carl E. Swartz, Cleveland Heights, O., to Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland, O. 2 

Manufacture iron and steel alloys. No. 2,108,043. Donald M. Crist, 
San Francisco, Calif., to Titanium Steel Alloy Co., corp. of Del. 

Non-tarnish alloy composed of nickel, chromium, copper, manganese, and 
iron. No. 2,108,047. Birger Egeberg, Meriden, Conn., and Roy 
Tindula, Buffalo, N. Y., to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Alloy containing nickel, chromium, copper, and iron. No. 2,108,048. 
Birger Egeberg, Meriden, Conn., and Roy W. Tindula, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. | 
Non-tarnish alloy containing nickel, chromium, copper, manganese, and 
iron. Nos, 2,108,049 and 51. Birger Egeberg, Meriden, Conn., and Roy 
W. Tindula, Buffalo, N. Y., to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Alloy containing nickel, chromium, zinc and copper. No. 2,108,050. 
Birger Egeberg, Meriden, Conn., and Roy W. Tindula, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. : : ; 

Manufacture gas-free aluminum base alloys, using in process coating 
containing at least one _poly-chlorinated hydrocarbon. No. 2,108,085. 
Philip T. Stroup, New Kensington, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Apparatus for coating flat metals. No. 2,108,389. Irvin J. Paul, Gary, 
Ind., to American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., corp, of N. J 

Production sheets from corrosion-resistant ferrous-base alloys, com- 
bining improved strength properties with corrosion resistance. No. 
2,108,588. Victor H. Lawrence, Norristown, Pa., to Alan Wood Steel 
Co., corp. of Pa. 

Method roasting coarse metal sulfide ore and metal sulfide fines. No. 
2,108,592. Edwin J. Mullen, New Rochelle, N. Y., to General Chemical 

o., New York City. 


Process of and apparatus for roasting coarse metal sulfide ore and metal 
sulfide fines. No. 2,108,593. Edwin J. Mullen, New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
General Chemical Co., New York City. : 

Preparation lead monosodium alloy. No. 2,109,005. Louis S. Bake, 
Penns Grove, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. F 4 

Aluminum alloy consisting of magnesium, zinc, copper, iron, silicon. 
and aluminum. No. 2,109,117. 
hama, Japan. : 

Manufacture ferrochromium of, high chromium content and of con- 
trolled carbon content from chromite ores containing chromium and iron 
in an electric furnace with aid of carbon as reducing agent. No. 2,109,- 
122. Marvin J. Udy, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : Sh. 

Process removing copper from lead by incorporating a decopperizing 
reagent in molten lead whereby copper is concentrated as a dross. No. 
2,109,144. Jesse O. Betterton and Yurii E. Lebedeff, Metuchen, N. J., 
to American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City. 

Selective converting of copper matte containing —_ No. 2,109,272. 
Leonard Larson and John C. Kinnear, McGill, Nevada, to Kennecott 
Copper Corp., New York City. 


Yonosuke Matuenaga, Naka-ku, Yoko- 


Naval Stores 

Polymerization of rosin, first bringing a solution of rosin in a mono- 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbon into intimate contact with sulfuric acid. No. 
2,108,928. Alfred L. Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 


Paper and Pulp 

aocrenl senees wood pulp. No. 2,105,498. Arthur N. Parrett and 
Senge H. Holloway, Shelton, Wash., to Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 

an Francisco, Calif. 

Treatment tissue paper, saturating same with a solution comprising 
ethyl alcohol, glycerin, water, and containing talcum powder in suspen- 
sion in the solution, then passing paper between wringer rolls and drying. 
No. 2,106,096. Grover C. Hoffman to Helene de Bourgogne, both of 
New York City. 

Translucent material of the cellulose hydrate or the cellulose derivative 
type, rendered impermeable to ultra violet rays by incorporation therein 
of an aqueous pine bark extract. No. 2,106,599. Otto Gerngross, Yeni- 
Sehire, Turkey, and Alexander Callo, Bomhild, Germany. 
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Improved method manufacturing pe er, applying to surface an aqueous 

a of starch and finely divi water-insoluble, inorganic material. 

No. 2,106,709. Webster E. Byron Baker, Lock Haven, Pa.. 

eae ‘manufacturing process. No. 2,108,231. William C. Nash, 
eena’ 

Highly fire resistant hard surface board made from cellulosic fibres 
coated with aluminum hydrate and mixed with Fuller’s earth and exfoli- 
ated vermiculite. No. 2,108,761. Hubert L. Becher, Trenton, N. J., to 
Homasote Company, corp. of N. 

Method of highly calenderizing paper, impregnating same with a mois- 
tureproofing and transparentizing lacquer. No. 2,108,804. Theron G. 
and Donald E. Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, 

e 


Method rendering paper suitable for use as a transparent wrapping 
tissue; first calendering a thin porous sulfite tissue, passing through a 
solution of paraffin wax in toluene, in latter part of process passing wax- 
treated sheet through a lacquer, and subjecting same to an elevated 
temperature to remove lacquer solvent. No. 2,108,805. Theron G. Finzei 
and Donald E. Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Process transparentizing paper; impregnating same with liquid com- 
position consisting of a water-soluble soap and a liquid vehicle to provide 
a soap content, finally impregnating paper with a transparentizing com- 

osition. No. 2,108,806. Theron G. Finzel and Donald E. Drew, 

enmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Highly calendered paper, containing wetting agent, impregnated with 
composition free of =" derivatives and comprising a resin — 
transparentizes paper. No. 2,108,807. Theron G. Finzel and Donald E 
Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Transparent, moistureproof material comprising paper, containing a 
wetting agent, having its voids and spaces filled with a water-soluble 
impregnant, and thinly coated with a transparent moistureproofing com- 
position. No. 2,108,808. Theron G. Finzel and Donald E. Drew, Ken- 
more, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Transparent, moistureproof paper. No. 2,108,809. Theron G. Finzel 
and Donald E. Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Composition for transparentizing and moistureproofing sheets of cellu- 


lose material, comprising a lacquer and another st ME No. 2,108, 
810. Theron’ G. Finzel and Donald E. Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Manufacture motor fuel. No. 2,105,464. Waldo C. Ault and Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Dayton, O., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,105,467. Pascal McDonald Biddi- 
a Dallas, Tex., and Max R. Ryan and Charles R. Burke, Tulsa, Okla., 

o Danciger Oil & Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

° Method and apparatus for treating cracked hydrocarbon oils. No. 

2,105,499. Ralph M. Parsons to Ralph M. Parsons Co., both of Mount 

No. 2,105,515. 


Vernon, oO. 

Process coking heavy hydrocarbon material. Jos. G. 
Alther to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Method oil refining. No. 2,105,523. Courtlandt Forrest Denney, to 
Foster Wheeler Corp., both of New York City 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. No. 2,105, $26. Carbon P. Dubbs, Wil- 


mette, Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co. " Chicago, IIl. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,105,549. ‘Jacque C. Morrell to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,10 5,554. Jean Delattre Seguy to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,1 5,561. Kenneth Swartwood to 


Universal Oil Products Co., both of Ghcaem Tl 

Method and apparatus for electric dehydration of emulsions. No. 
2,105,614. Claudius H. M. Roberts, Long Beach, Calif., to Petroleum 
Rectifying Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reforming gasoline distillate. No. 2,105,850. Adrianus Johannes van 
Feit, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 

ali 

Prevention corrosion in distillation of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,105,874. 
Blair G. Aldridge and Edward G. Ragatz to Union Oil Co. of Calif., 
all of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apparatus for distillation of hydrocarbon oils. 
Robert_ Swanson, White Plains, N. Y., 
York City. 

Process purification and regeneration of used lubricating oils, using 
anhydrous aluminum chloride. No. 2,106,010. Mario Giacomo Levi, 
Alberto Mariotti, and Igino Ciarrocchi, all of Milan, Italy. 

Process refining and cracking oil. No. 2,106,013. Ernest A. Ocon, 
New York, N. Y. 

Decolorizing petroleum oils. No. 2,106,071. Robt. E. Stanton, Denver, 
Colo., to Petroleum Process Corp., Wichita, Kans. 

Method testing lubricants. No. 2,106,170. Frederick A. Faville, 


Chicago, Ill 
Solvent extraction of oils. No. 2,106,234. Ulric B. Bray, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Processes for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
Nos. 2,106,239 and 241-2-3-4. Melvin De Groote, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Tret-O-Lite Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 2,106,240. Melvin de Groote, St. Louis, and Bernhard Keiser, 
Webster Groves, Mo., to Tret-O-Lite Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Motor fuel composed of gasoline and ‘mixture of acetone and naphtha- 
lene. No. 2,106,661. Will R. Savage, Omaha, Nebr., to Harry S. Haze, 
Chicago, Ill." 

Motor fuel composed of 
No. 2,106,662. Will R. 
Chicago, Til. 

Production hydrocarbon product, capable of rendering a oneness 
oil fluorescent, from high molecular weight derivatives of coal tar. No. 
2,106,767. Lloyd B. Smith, Moorestown, N. J., Stanard R. Funsten, 
Rosemont, and Hugh W. Field, Glen Mills, Pa., to Atlantic Refining Co., 

ila., Pa. 

Preparation sands, comminuted ores and similar materials for separation 
A aaa flotation. No. 2,106,887. Theodore Earle, Pacific Palisades, 

1 


No. 2,105,935. Harry 
to Foster Wheeler Corp., New 


asoline and mixture of acetone and alcohol. 
avage, Omaha, Nebr., to Harry S. Haze, 


Production highly viscous oil, subjecting a crude high molecular 
paraffin wax condensation product to extraction by means of a hydro- 
carbon. No. 2, 106,960. Mathias Pier and August Eisenhut, Heidelberg, 
Germany, to G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Centrifugal» ‘dewaxing of oils. No. 2,106, 964. Alfred A. Wells, 
Roselle Park, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Delaware. 

Method separating waxy constituents from oils. No. 2,106,969. Gar- 
land 7 i B. Pane Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., 
corp. o 
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Pa er lignite to form useful liquid hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,106,- 
Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Standard-I. G. Co. 

i dvainion of sulfuric acid treated lubricating oil, first blowing < 
with ammonia No. 2,106,976. John McArthur Harris, Jr., an 
Norman * os , Baton Rouge, La., to Standard Oil Development end 
Cl 
yy ten for treating depleted oil sands. No. 2,107,006. William E. 

g, Lexington, Ky. 

Method increasing recovery from oil sands. No. 2,107,007. William 
E. Lang, Lexington, Ky 

Motor fuel; composition of liquid hydrocarbon motor fuel component 
and acetone peroxide. No. 2,107,059. Franz Rudolf Moser, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Solvent dewaxing oils. No. 2,107,064. Hendrikus van der Waerden, 
ae, Hague, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 

i 

Production organic oxy- -compounds by treatment of olefines with water 
in presence of a mineral acid-acting compound. No. 2,107,065. Adrianus 
Johannes van Peski, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dewaxing lubricating oils. No. 2,107,137. Chester E. Adams and 
Frederick W. Sullivan, Jr., Hammond, Ind., and John A. Anderson, 
Chicago, Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gum inhibitors for gasoline. "No. 2,107,147. Harold Walter Elley 
and Herbert W. Walker, to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Separation lubricating oils and asphalt from a_topped crude oil in a 
continuous process. No. 2,107,156. Wayne E. Kuhn and Lebbeus C. 
Kemp., Jr., Port Arthur, Tex., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Conversion hydrocarbons in the vapor phase. No. 2,107,235. Myron 
W. Colony, Los Angeles, Calif., to Petroleum Conversion Corp., New 
York City. 

Preparation methacrylic acid ester polymers in granular form. No. 
2,108,044. John William Croom Crawford and James McGrath, Ardros- 
san, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, corp. ‘of Great 


Britain. 

Hydrogenated heavy oil. No. 2,108,250. William H. Carmody, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Neville Company, corp. of Pe. 

Hydrocarbon conversion process. . No. 2,108,395. Frederick W. Sul- 
livan, Jr., Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Apparatus for heating hydrocarbon fluids. No. 2,108,397. George W. 


Watts, Whiting, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Purification naphthenic acids by treatment with strong sulfuric acid 
in presence of a water- immiscible diluent, saponifying treated acids with 
aqueous alkali in presence of diluent, finally acidifying aqueous naphthe- 
nate solution with a mineral acid. No. 2,108,448. John T. Rutherford, 
Berkeley, Calif., to Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 

Process for fractionating hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,108,629. Willem 
Rhijnvis van Wijk, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Propane treating in cracking systems. No. 2,108,636. Harold V. 
Atwell, White Plains, N. Y., to Standard Oil €o., Chicago, Ill. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,108,649. Allan H. Calderwood, 
Martinez, Calif., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 

Method of and apparatus for fractional distillation of hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,108,659. George S. Dunham, Augusta, Kans., to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., New York City. 

Furnace for heating fluids. Nos. 2,108,686-7. Lev A. Mekler to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

Vapor phase treatment of petroleum distillates. No. 2,108,690. Henry 
$s. "yas So. Pasadena, Calif., to Alfred W. Knight, San Marino, 


Calif. 
Process increasin; octane rating of knock producing gasolines. No. 
2,108,762. David G. Brandt, Westfield, N. J., to Power Patents Co., 


Hillside, N. J., corp. of Maine. 

Processes for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
Nos. 2,108,960-1. Melvin de Groote, University City, Bernhard Keiser 
and Arthur F. Wirtel, Webster Groves, Leonard L. Faure, Kirkwood, 
Mo., to Tret-O-Lite Co. ., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Process of and apparatus for dewaxing oils. No. 2,109,125. Blair G. 
Aldridge, Los Angeles, and Basil Hopper, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., 
to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

en of and apparatus for dewaxing oils. Nos. 2,109,130-1. 

. Fisher to Union Oil Co. of Calif., both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

— and apparatus for stabilizin hydrocarbons. No. 2,109,201. 
Edward G. Ragatz to Union Oil Co. of Calif., both of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Harmon 


Pigments, Dry Colors and Fillers 


Manufacture pigment wherein an alkali metal carbonate is a 
with a lime containing magnesia in presence of water. No. 2,105,503. 
mi Robert Rafton, Andover, Mass., to Raffold Process Corp., corp. 
0 ass. 

Preparation iron axide pigment from a black iron oxide residue. No. 
2,105,670. Robert L. Perkins, East Aurora, N. Y., to National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc., New York City. 

Improved method calcining a pigment containing chemically precipitated 
zinc sulfide with which is associated sulfur. “No. 2,105,834. Edmund J 
Flynn, Palmerton, Pa., to New Jersey Zine Co., corp. of N. AA 

Pigmented composition for lacquers, etc.; comprising carbon black, a 
cellulose ester, and an aromatic di-amino compound. No. 2,106,447. 
George Barsky, New York City, and Gustave Klinkenstein, Maplewood, 
and Charles Rohleder, Newark, N. J., and Clarence F. Silleck, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to C. J. Osborne Co., New York City, and Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. 

Improved water-insoluble pigment; admixing aqueous solutions of two 
compounds which react without an oxidation step to form said pigment. 
No. 2,107,159. Thomas A. Martone to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation titanium dioxide, forming aqueous and neutral dispersion 
of a protective colloid and a salt which is insoluble in water but com- 
pletely soluble in the aqueous medium resulting from hydrolysis, then 
adding concentrated titanium salt solution. No. 2,108,723. Reginald 
Hill Monk and Archibald Stewart Ross, Montreal, Canada, to American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Resinous condensation products; reacting diketene and paraformalde- 
hyde, and removing volatile constituents from resultant mixture. No. 
2,105,461. Albert Bernard Boese, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City. 

Manufacture golf balls; securing a thermoplastic cover to a rubber 
thread-wound core, using solution of polymerized chloroprene in a solvent. 
No. 2,105,746. Alexander D. Macdonald, Malden, Mass., to B. B. Chem- 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Tank lined with a plastic compaenies comprising asphalt and a eee 
distillation residue. No. 2,105,825. Claude H. Smith, Tallmadge, O., 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del 

Compositions of matter comprising thermoplastic plasticizable organic 
base material selected from the group of cellulose derivatives and poly- 
vinyl compounds, having as plasticizer an ester of an aryl substituted 
aliphatic acid with a polyhydric alcohol. No. 2,105,952. William Henry 
Moss, London, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Preparation resin. No. 2,106,452. Herman A. Bruson and Lloyd W. 
Covert, to Rohm & Haas Co., all of Phila., Pa. 

Production anion-exchange resins from M- phenylenediamine. No. 
2,106,486. Willard H. Kirkpatrick to National Aluminate Corp., both 
of Chicago, Ill. 

Resin comprising reaction product * phthalic anhydride, triethanol- 
amine, and a drying oil fatty acid. No. 2,106,522. Carleton Ellis, Mont- 
clair, N. J., to Ellis-Foster Company, corp. of N. 

Complex resinous body obtained by reacting a urea with a polyhydric 
alcohol, a polycarboxylic acid, and a glyceride oil. No. 2, ay 523. Carleton 
Ellis, Montclair, J., to Ellis-Foster Company, corp. of N 

Moldable plastic composition for use as an insulator, made from rosin, 
varnish, wood flour, and toluol. No. 2,106,617. Eberhard F. Mees, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manufacture glycerol monolactate triacetate, causing an acetylating agent 
to act on_glycerol monolactate. No. 2,107,202. Ritchie Hart Lock, 
Chiewell, England. 

Application of a plasticizing agent for cellulose 
glycerol monolactate triacetate as plasticizer. 
Lock, Chigwell, England. 

Method and apparatus for shaping plastic materials. 
Marshall Low, Washington, 

Condensation products of methylol compounds of urea. 
Karl Eisenmann, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and Hans 
Oggersheim, Germany, to Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 

Manufacture a resinous polymer; reacting dihydro derivative of a 
hydrocarbon .with an alkali metal addition compound. No. 2,108,213. 
Norman D. Scott and Joseph Frederic Walker, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production soluble and fusible synthetic resin, made from phenol and 
formaldehyde, using hydrochloric acid as catalyzer, adding later phthalic 
acid, glycerin, and lactic acid. No. 2,108,341. Felix Lauter, Evanston, 
Ill.. to Sealkote Corp., Chicago, III. 

Preparation hich molecular sul fur-containing plastics, causing a poly- 
sulfide to react upon 2-chloroethyl-2’-chloroethylether in presence of water 
and finely divided barium sulfate. No. 2,108,468. Wilhelm Becker, 
Cologne-Mulheim, and Ludwie Orthner, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to 

G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production artific‘'al masses from vinyl esters. No. 2,108.857. Heinrich 
Honpff. Paul Garbsch, and Fritz Teller, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, 
to '. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Means for mixing plastic materials. N 
Adel, Towa. 


Rubber 


Preservation rubber; 
for deteriorable organic 
Stow, O., to Winefoot 


derivatives, 


using 
No. 2,107,203. 


Ritchie Hart 
Nos. 2,108,070-1. 


No. 2,108,113. 
Scheuermann, 


o. 2,109,077. Halver R. Straight, 


using substituted secondary amines as antioxidants 
compositions. No. 2,105,806. Albert M. Clifford, 
Corp.. Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment rubber; vulcanizing in presence of reaction product of an 
aldehyde and an amine. No. 2,195.808. Howard I. Cramer, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture rubber article, mixing ammonium chloride twith concen- 
trated or thickened aqueous rubber dispersion, containing: magnesium 
oxide and trisodium phosphate. No. 2.108, 673. Walter Kay, Bury, 
Eneland, to Kaysam Corp. of America, Dover, Del. 

Coating inner surfaces of hollows (tubes or vessels) with a 
vulcanized rubber, apnlyinge next a vulcanizable rubber mixture, 
next laver of a stronely 
to prevent decomposition 
in contact with hot 
Germany, to I. G., 

Laminated, 
from a filler 


laver of 
providing 
adherent water-impermeable film-formine material 
and dissolution of rubber and ineredients while 
water. No 3 Albert Koch, Cologne-Deutz, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

corrosion resistant structure for corrosive fluids, formed 
and solid reaction products of rubber latex with a hvdraulic 
cementitious material. No. 2,108,7 Hermann Miedel, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany. to American “feted Corp., New York City. 

Method vulcanizing rubber; heating rubber and sulfur in presence of a 
diphenyl guanidine salt of benzene sulfonic acid and in addition the reac- 
tion product of dimethylol urea and mercaptobe nzothiazole. No. 2.108.782 
Robert L, Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Method preserving rubber, by 
ni*rosamine No. 2.109.164 
W‘nofeot Corp., Wi Imington, 

Wasmeaidies rubber: 
naphthylamine. No 
to Winefoot Corp., Wilmineton, Del 

Method and anparatus for making 
Joseph Herbert Coffey, Rhos-on-Sea, 


treatment with p-ethoxy phenv! naphthyl 
Albert M. Clifford, Cuvahoga Falls, O.. to 
Del 

composition including phenyl 


ar tetra hydro beta 
2.109.165. Howard 


I. Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
rubber articles. 2,109,190. 
North Wales. 


No. 


Textile, Rayon 
Treatment textiles 
Harvev A. 
land, O. 
Manufacture 
cellulose, 


. method securing cross 


-dveing effects. 
Schwartz to Industrial 


No. 2,105,509, 
Rayon Corporation, 


both of Cleve- 


colored filaments, etc., 
adding an anthraquinone vat colorin” 
orvanic derive itive of cellulose. No. 2,105,519. Henry R. Bodell, Ossining, 
N. Y., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del 

Treatment acid setting baths used in manufacture of cellulose products 
from viscose No. 2,105.684. Joseph L. Costa, Woonsocket, . 3 
Manville Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I 

Manufacture curled staple fibers from viscose. No. 2,105,852. Walther 
Zetzsche and Eric Graumann, Premnitz, Germany, to I. F., Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Process of yarn dyeing, dressing, and loom beaming. 
Nelson A. Batchelder, Welland, Ont., Canada. 

Apparatus for manufacturing lustre-free rayon. 
‘Asakawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Method wrinkle- -proofing 
mixtures of same; by 
and a strong acid. 
Chemnitz, and Martin 
Fettchemie-Gesellschaft, Chemnitz, Germany. 

Manufacture improved artificial textiles, etc., 
agent into contact with selected areas of threads 


containing organic derivatives of 


matter to solution of an 


No. 2,108,188. 
No. 2,108,361. 


silk, cotton, 


Yukichi 


artificial and 
treatment with solution containing formaldehyde 
No, 2,108,520. Bruno Wolf and Walter Kling, 
Rau, Rabenstein n/Chemnitz, Germany, to Bohme 


natural linen, and 


bringing a saponifying 
, etce., afterwards exposing 
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such areas with a weaker saponifying agent. No. 2,108,803. Geo. Hol- 
land Ellis and Alexander James Wesson, Spondon, near Derby, England, 
to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Process for locally saponifying filaments, yarns, fabrics, etc., having a 
basis of organic ester of cellulose. Nos. 2,108,836-7-8. Wm. Whitehead, 
Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 


Water, Sewage Treatment 


Process removing and/or preventing deposition of scale in evaporators, 
introducing into solution to be evaporated an ammonium salt of an acid. 
No. 2,106,196. a - Fitch Weston, Prince George County, Va., to 
Solvay Process Co., New_York City. " 

Purification water by dissolving in it a urea ga with chlorine. 
No. 2,106,513. William M. Allison, New York Cit 

Method obtaining isotopic concentration, by artificially producing a 
water having an isotopic concentration corresponding to formula H40%*, 
No. 2,108,570. Edward W. Washburn, Washington, D. C., L. Russell 
Alden, executor of said Washburn, deceased, to American. Security & 
Trust Co., trustee, Washington, ; 


Miscellaneous 


Production alkyl sulfates, stripping a dialkyl sulfate in which the 
alkyl groups have less than 4 carbon atoms from mixture containing 
the dialkyl sulfate, the alkyl sulfuric s and sulfuric acid, stripping 
agent being a volatile organic liquid. No. 2,105,512. Carlyle S. Stehman, 
Dayton, O., to Monsanto Chemical Co., Se’ Louis, Mo. 

Catalytic hydrogenation process for production aldehydes. No. 2,105,- 
540. Wilbur A. Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture nitromethane; reacting a methyl monohalide and a nitrite 
while maintaining a pH between 6 and 10. No. 2,105,581. Harry Bender, 
Antioch, Calif., to Great Western Electro- Chemical Co., corp. of Calif. 

Preparation ‘methyl alcohol soluble cellulose nitrate; using nitrating 
acid in process. No, 2,105,627. Louis S. Baker, Parlin, Ivan H. Mor- 
gan, South River, and Ralph J. Quaid, Sayreville, N. 7. to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Catalytic rey of hydroaromatic carboxylic acids and their 
esters. No. 2.105,664. Wilbur A. Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production chromium sulfomolybdate catalyst. No. 2,105,665. Wilbur 
Arthur Lazier, New Castle County, Del., and John Victor Vaughen, 
Lakewood, O., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production dimethyl morpholine ethanol, 
soluble in water and boiling at about 230°C. under atmospheric pressure. 
No. 2.105,828. Alexander L. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Union Carbide 


& Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Purification phthalic anhydride. No. 2,105,911. Harold B. Foster, 
Williamsville, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

Manufacture barium compounds; fusing together barium sulfate, alumina 
and silica to obtain sulfur free tribarium silica aluminate. No. 2,105,940. 
Elbert E. Fisher, St. Louis, Mo. 

Preparation sulfurized violanthrone derivatives. No, 2,105,978. Wil- 

to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


liam Hiram Lycan, South Milwaukee, Wis., y 
hydrocarbons which are contaminated 


being strongly basic liquid 


Process purifying halogenated 
with metal chlorides, adding ethylene oxide to the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
and distilling latter in presence of water. No. 2,106,158. Friedrich 
Povenz, Rheinfelden/Baden, and Alfred Rieche, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production alkali metal nitrates from an aqueous solution of the same. 
No. 2,106,168. Alfred Stevens Denny, Hopewell, Va., to Solvay Process 
Co, ‘New York City. 

Preparation tertiary ethynyl carbinols and product 
2,106,180. Oscar Robert Kreimeier, Woodstown, N. J., 
mington, Del. 

Preparation ethynyl carbinols. Oscar Robert Kreimeier, 
Woodstown, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Reacting alkali metal acetylides with alkylene oxides. No. 2,106,182. 
Oscar Robert Kreimeier, Woodstown, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Composition comprising a cellulose nitric ester gelatinized with a 
liquid nitric ester in presence of an accelerator. No. 2,106,188. James 
T. Power, Wilmington, Del., and Kenneth R. Brown, Tamaqua, Pa., to 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Production valuable carbonylic compounds; heating a halogenated epox- 
ide with water under acid conditions, whereby halogenated epoxide is 
converted to a compound of the aldehydes and ketones class, then remov- 
ing resulting carbonylic compound from reaction mixture. No. 2,106, sap 
Herbert P. A. Groll, Oakland, and Georve Hearne, Berkeley, Calif., 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif 

Preparation halohydrins, reacting an unsaturated open chain organic 
compound containing a tertiary carbon atom having a double bond in an 
olefinic linkage with a hypohalite ester containing an alkyl group contiguous 
to the hypohalogenous acid radical, in presence of water. No. 2,106,353. 
Sieefried Leonard Langedijk, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Preparation planographic printing plates from sheet aluminum, immers- 
ing latter in solution of an alkali alumincte to free from grease and 
sensitize to fatty acids. No. 2,106,368. William B. Wescott, Dover, 
Mass., to Addressograph-Multigfaph Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Production acetamide; first reacting aqueous ammonia with 
acid ester of a lower monohydric paraffin alcohol. 
dell P. Munro, Bound Brook, N. J., Elmore H. 
Le her, Plainfield, N. J., to Caleo Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Mixed ester derivatives of glycol. No. 2,106,703. Henry iM Cox and 
Thomas F. Carruthers, South Charleston, W. Va., to Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Manufacture modified organic isocolloid materials; mixing a stand oil 
with lithium sulfite and heating to about 250°C. for about 2 hrs. until 
solidified product is obtained. No. 2,106,708. Laszlo Auer, Budapest, 
Hungary, to J. Randolph Newman, Washington, D. C., as trustee. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of crude benzene derivatives. No. 2,106,735. 
Marion H. Gwynn, Bound Brook, N. 

Production anhydrous alkali metal sulfides. No. 2,106,952. Hermann 
Theodor Joseph Konig, Dordrecht, Netherlands, to N. V. Stikstofbindings- 
industrie ‘“‘Nederland,’’ Company of the Netherlands. 

Preparation phenolic compounds. No. 2,107,060. John F. Olin, Grosse 
Ile, Mich., to Sharples Solvents Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Stabilization aliphatic symmetrical iso ethers. No. 2,107,069. Theo- 
oe. Evans, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
Cali 

Preparation alpha, beta unsaturated ketones, by reacting diketene with 
an aldehyde having at least 2 carbon atoms in its molecule. No. 2,108,- 
427. Albert Bernard Boese, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., corp. of N. Y 


therefrom. No. 
to du Pont, Wil- 


No. 2,106,181. 


an acetic 

No. 2,106,697. Wen- 

Northey, and Hans Z. 
J 
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